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.^Vrt. I.—1. History of Europe, from the Fall of Napoleon in 
18J5 to the Accession of Jjoiih No^lcon in 1852. By Sir 
A lie HI liAU) Alison, Bart., IXd.Xj. C Vols. 1852-57. 

2. History of Europe, from the Commenceinent of the French 
Jiecolution to the Restpratiot'. of the Bourbons in 1815. By Sir 
Auciitbald ALisOaV, Bait., 1).C.L. 14 Vols. 1850. 

If the time shall ever arrive—and the contingency is not more 
iniprohable tlian a realization of many of the prophecies contained 
in those worlcs—when every other contera[)oraneons record shall 
have perished, the histories of Sir xVrchibald Alison will be re¬ 
garded as a colossjd political pamphlet, WTitten in an age, ol 
longeval patriarchs and in a land of polemical giants. The anthor 
who'can devote twelve thousand pages to the ])crishahlG vindica¬ 
tion of party “ cries,” will be assumed to have been of a people 
who yet enjoyed a life of primitive* duration, and with whom 
eveiything but their reasoning was proportionate to their physi¬ 
cal stature. We may question, however, the success of a njpii- 
.ster pamphleteering, which is at once the jest of Liberal politi¬ 
cians, and which an eminent Conservative leader (with marked 
ingratitude) has characterized as a history Qf Europe written in 
twenty volumes, to jjirove tliat Provklen'cc Avas on the side of the 
Tories. Yet it must not be forgotten that Sir A. Alison’s w’rit- 
ings claim credit for the most startling revelations of modern 
research :—they have discovered that the Refbrm Act was pro¬ 
duced by the contraction of the currency, and that the Roman 
Empire fell to destraetion because it had no Com Laws! 

Inere can he no doujit, that to write a history of the groat 
drama of the last'sixty or seventy years involves great didieuities, 
or, at least, that it calls for the exorcise of extraoruinaiy qualifica¬ 
tions. This is eA^en more true of the later than of the earlier of 
the two periods of which Sir Arehihald has treated. In dealing 
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^ mde^i,with Jbare facts, there exists, in ;||ie abstract, more infor¬ 
mation, in propcWion to our proximity to the events that we 
record., But in ques£ons involving the relations of cabinets, it 
•often happens fhat this testimony is not available. For a narra¬ 
tive of battles, there are eye-witnesses among onr contemportirios 
whose knoiwledge is more often fi*eely imparted, and whose con¬ 
siderate statements rarely conflict with one another. But the 
very existence of these sources of direct and authentic kiiowlocige 
renders it the more difficult to rely upon the second dr third hand 
statements which have meanwhile appeared, and have not yet 
been subjected to criticism and analysis. Their existence ren¬ 
ders it especially perilous to allow our own in) agination to supply 
the particulars which our library does not yield. 

But, in passing from facts to opinions, and in dealing with tlio 
tendencies of events whose results are yet incompletely developed, 
the qualification requireSl for |i*contemporary historian of Europe 
is yet more various and more rare. Ho requires a profound 
knowledge of tlie state of government and of the state of society 
—of the nature and working of laws and, institutions, and of the 
bent and action of opinion—^in every important commonwealth. 
He requires, above all things, a calm judgment, an entire ab¬ 
sence of partisan bias, a totm freedom*from-prepossessions, and a 
clearness of foresight only to be obtained at once fi'om the dccjjest 
and the most comprehensive thought. He must write in a concise 
style, if he would appreciably advance his unwieldy subject 
within any practicable compass. lie must remember tliat tlu? 
disposition of society to look upon political prophets in the light 
of spurious diviners, is founded on a pretty wicie induction that 
their divinations are almost inevitably wrong. lie must com¬ 
bine with these qualities an imitation of the immortal exjieri- 
ment of Thucydides, whose conciseness of narration is exactly 
proportioned to the relation of details to the main action of his 
stojy; and whose philosophy of contemporary events is, nt)t the 
vaticination of the theorist, but the cfdm reasoning of the states¬ 
man in anticipation of their developed tendency. 

It will be seen that, of thtfse dimctilties, ag they apply to Sir 
A. Alison’s works, part are inherent in the subject, and part are 
of the author’s own making. He might surely, for instance, 
have left the Peninsular war to Sir William Napier, who had 
preceded him in field. He has at least failed to. displace 
that aa|hor, or ei^n to put himself in any sort of comparison 
with him; and he' has braved a civilia^a’s mfficulty of .strategic 
criticism. His elaWate descriptions of Russia (in his new worn) 
are as inferior to tl|ose of E(jpxthausen, as his elaborate descriptions 
of Turkey are injferior to those of Ubicini. These autliors had 
also pmoeded hit|: and instiitmtbna dating long prior to the 
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period of the history can hav^ no other concern h it ^n 
they are directly involved in the n^^tive df evddts. This 
system of describing governments and manners .ex^dt .td othdl' 
states (in which also we have ourselves travell^) j and thd 
descriptions combine a maximum of tedioushess with a minimum 
of fidelity. Sir Archibald’s desire to hit his jiolrtic^ opponent 
is so keen and predominant, in every subject of discussion, that 
he strikes o^i all sides with an aimlessness which frequently results 
(as we shall see) in his hitting his ovm party harder than his op¬ 
ponents, and himself hardest of all. His assertions of policy, wMch 
contravene the avowed opinion of the greatest living reputations, 
arc coiitiniiallyput forward without a shadow of reasoning. Where, 
on the other hand, argument is offered on a few favodrite topics 
of declamation, it is offered so singularly without any defined 
view or clear notion, that, if we, collafa the argumentotive pas¬ 
sages which are scattered over different volumes, dn anyone sub¬ 
ject, the result of the author’s deductions is seen, upon his own 
showing, to he nearly worthless, if not absolutely nit The style 
of his (^ticisms similariy alternates between wearisome flippancy, 
and the assumption of a compassionate intellectual pre-eminence, 
which disdains a sarcasm.* It is, therefore, the aim of the pre¬ 
sent criticism of Sir A. Alison’s works, not to provoke and ini¬ 
tiate controversy, hut simply to take up the gauntlet wliich the 
author has already thrown down. 

Either of these histories devotes itself, as is well known,' into 
one of the two great periods of wliich the interval between tbo 
French Revolution and the accession of Louis Napoleon is com¬ 
posed. These periods are very fairly defined by the author as 
periods of equal and corresponding activity, respectivelyin war and 
in peace. There is, however, this broad distinction to he home 
in mind, tliat the military activity of the former age was (with 
the exception of its first few years) the instigating activity of the 
few, while the pacific activity of the later age wus the iustij^ing 
actirity of the many. It follows from this distinction, that the 
changes which this pacific actirity has produced, are not alone 
likel}^ to he more durable * but that they form an inherent part 
of the social condition of Europe. When, therefore, the virtual 
direction of the national life had passed into hands so diferent 
from those by which that life hadt previously been controlled, it 
was impossible but that great changes should result, both in the 
external and internal relations of nearly every state. It was to 
be presmned that thes<j||ehanges in the national life would demand 
a corresponding change in those relations. 

It is jirccisely at this point that Sir A. Alison joins issue, with 
nearly the whole of his generation. He looks upon every change 
in our domestic govemmentj every fresh phasis in our forei|^ 
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an A every es^tision in our social and cbmmercial life, 
^ an evidence of our ‘national decline. He regards the Euro- 
|!i^n settlement of 18ll^-15 as a righteous and designedly-etemal 
fl^ttlemeht; and he ascribes to popular violence eveiy instance of 
infraction, and the whole responsibilitv for the tyranny and 
insecurity that have since been experienced. The general wisdom 
of that settlement will hardly, indeed, be disputed, in all the dif- 
Bcultaes which then prevailed; but it will nevertheless be seen 
that those Eilropean Governments which are the author’s arche¬ 
types of Conservatism, were the first to violate its fundamental 
provisions. Sir Archibald entertains the same view of the actual 
■ constitution of England in 1815: and from that starting-point he 
traces our decline, succes^vely, in the contraction of the Cur- 
renev; in ^Hhe calamity of Free Trade;’’ in our Colonial poliby; 
in the rep^eal of the Te^t Act, and in Catholic Emancipation; 
in the almged substitution of ‘‘Liberal” for “Conservative” 
alliances abroad; and in Parliamentary Reform. 

The first chapter of Sir A. Alison’s new work is devoted to a 
general survey of this gloomy picture; aaid it is, in aUL'ertain 
sense, an analysis of all that follows. It ought not therefore to 
be entirely overlooked, as it at once evipces tiic manner in which 
the whole of this great and paradoxical projiosition is sustained. 
We will take, in me first place, the author’s argument from free 
trade, viewed in reference to emigration and to the alleged con¬ 
sequent decline of the population of these islands:— 

“ Great and important as were these results [the Anglo-French 
alliance] of the social convulsions of France and England in the first 
instance, they sank into insignificance compared with those which 
followed the change in the coram erciai policy afld the increased 
stringency in the monetary laws'of Great Britain. The effect of 
these all-important measures, from which so much was expected and 
so little, Skye .suffering, received, w^as to augment, to an extraordinary 
and unpaj^leled degree, the outward tendency of the British people. 
The agricultural population, especially in Ireland, were violently torn 
up from the land of their birth by woeful suffering: a famine of the 
thirteenth appeared fit the popuhrtion of «l,ie nineteenth century; and 
to this terrible but transient source of suffering was superadded the 
lasting discouragement arising from the virtual closing of the market 
of England to their jpeoduce, by the inundation of grain fium foreign 
states. . 

“ Europp,'before the middle erf this century, beheld with astonish¬ 
ment Gre^ Britain, Ssvhich at the end of thenar had been 8elf-8in>- 
portiag, Impwfing miltas, of quarters pj!%rm hping a full fifth 
orf the nariimkl subs^ten^, apd a constant stream of three hundred 
thousand etaii^j||fets|annjaj^|y leaying its shores* Its inhabitants, 

' 'which"ftff' fc^''^mrie8.''hkfi 'been regttlariy 'increasirte»'<iBhlin€d a 
'mllHdiii '*ih ftve'lyfes'’friiH3a ISM £1851 tj'ih"the two 
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islands, and iwo milliwis ia Ireland talcen eeWat45i”'-r'TnL i., pp. 

K>,,a. ^ ' 

This statteraent is, without exci^ti©ii,^e straiig^t ^hwipc^d 
of anachronisms and miscalcnlations that wo ^r encdhnt#!^ 
The scientific world hare been content to ascribe the 
ease to some chemical secret which they cannot solve; A. ,Ah- 
son plainly refers this chemical process of nature to the renetf df 
the com laws and the contraction of the currency! It wiU ha’^U 
been obserVed that he distinctly recounts the fitniine of 1846 ns 
among the results of these two measures. But waiving this sin¬ 
gular discovery, which throws Liebig and Playfair into the shade 
at once—and granting that the author cannot really have in- 
tefided what he nevertheless states, let us glance next the 
aiftchronisin which this statement involves. He takes the' in¬ 


crease pr decrease of population as the true index of the expe¬ 
diency of the measures meanwhile ilR force. We say nothing 
more of the potato blight in this place; although it is well known 
that the famine produced by that blight was at its height before 
the coj^n laws were, ^veii theoretically, repealed. Waiving this 
anachronism also, we pass to the author’s next assertion, or the 
virtual closing of the market of England to Irish produce, by 
the inundation of grain from foreign states.” That Sir A. Ali¬ 
son refers to the operation of this system during 1846-50 is per¬ 
fectly (dear; since ne regards the dechno of population as the im¬ 
mediate result of the abolition of the com laws, and specifies that 
decline during those years. Now*, is it possible that he is not 
aware that the repeal of the com laws did not come into opera¬ 
tion until 1849, and that therefore these results, during three of 
these at least, actually (io-existed with protective laws? To 
this it may be replied, perhaps, that Sir Archibald intended to 
include the commercial legislation of 1842, to well as that of 
1846. We answer, therefore, at once, that he is precluded fipom ■ 
the benefit of tin's hypoth^is by the very figures vmich constitute 
his own argument against the legislation of 1846. For (at n. 
56) he apjjeals to the contrast between the dechiie ca the popu¬ 
lation in 1846-41> and ^ts previous increase in 1841-46, as an 
evidence of the distanctive results of free trade. 


To turn to the next question—What are the merits of this 
argument of the alleged decline in the population of the United 
Kingdom? We have already quoted Sir A. Alisofi’s assertion, 
that the population of the two islands detdined by one million, and 
that of Ireland alon^hy ’tm millions, in the five years 184^50, 
This, to with-r-and accepting the atrthor’s index of pre^spe- * 
rity in popmation—is a highly sadsSctoij' Indication for <3h?ektBri- 
tain; tnasmncli as its popalafion must increatod by one mil¬ 
lion in the five years, according to Sir Arch|ijald*s Own statement. 
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, however, is the correctness of these figures? If we 

twm from p.* II, in ^hich thej stand, - to p. 56, we shall find 
quite a different staten^nt* We find that the population during 
these five rears declined, not hy 1,000,000^ hut simply by 
600,000. We find also, that during <he whole ten years, from 
1841 to 1851, it increased from 26,831,000 to 27,435,000,—or 
more than 600,000- We find, consequently, that the increase, 
during the first hatf of this decade, was 1,200,000. And during 
four out of five of those years, we had a partial firee trade in 
com, and a total free trade in meat, wliich was one groat ele¬ 
ment of Irish export into England. 

But apart from these considerations, is it true that our popu¬ 
lation did decline in 1840-51, in the common acceptation of the 
expression I Sir A.'Alison tells us that emigration, during thise 
five years, set in at a rate of 300,000 a-year. This immediately 
accounts for the exclusiorffcof 1,500,000 of British bom subjects, 
who were either in these islands in 1846, or were since born on 
these shores, from the census of 1851. If, then, the diminution 
of population, during the same period, was but 600,000, it be¬ 
comes dear that, in these very five years ^1846-51), there must 
have been an excess of 900,(X)0 births over deaths. Although 
no geueral census of the population has since been taken, it has 
been ascertained, beyond all reasonable doubt, that emigration, 
though increasing rather than lessening in actual numbers, has 
since been outstripped by the excess of population. We think 
Sir Archibald might have had the candour to acknowledge tliis 
circumstance in one of his later volumes. 

It must be observed also that lie discreetly omits reference 
either to the Irisli famine,' as disconnected from free trade, or to 
the gold discoveries in California and A.ustralia; altliQugh he is 
peculiarly m fait of tliese questions, in their relation to his 
own cause. lie has acknowledged that the actual population of 
Great* Britain did not decrease in numbers, and, on the contrary, 
that it increased as much as that of Ireland decreased, in stat¬ 
ing that the decrease of Ireland was double that of the. United 
Kingdom. We have, therefore, to deal with Ireland alone, 
Does Sir A. Alison^ then, make no cofiiputation for the actual 
deaths caused by tne fevers and starvation which prevailed in 
that countsy I x)oea he make no computation for the apprehen¬ 
sion of those recuiTing miseries which drove the people to in¬ 
creased emigiration t With what possible conristency or shadow 
of sense can. he asciibe this result to the contingent evils arising 
from duties to be hjMi^hed thre^ years latoy—and which, in, 
their janrial had experienced and not suffered 

fromr-^d wholly consideration of the peshive evil of 

_ atjt^rvatioh by ‘'bif which was actuary 
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tlepopxilating them f And though very willing to mahe the gold 
discoveries in Australia and Cali&mia a st®^king-ho^e wherewith* 
to cover the retreat of a defeated policy, whenever the su^mient 

E rosperity of England under free trade is brought forward, ho 
ere omits any acknowledgment of this sudden stimulus upon* 
Irish emigration. 

Here, then, is a fair illustration of Sir A. Alison’s method uf 
arguing a party question, and of proving the impolicy of a fiscal 
measure, upon population returns, when those returns show that 
the births exceeded the deaths of tlie United Kingdom, during 
the five years in question, by 900,000; and that, in spite of an 
emigration from the United Kingdom of a million and a half, 
the population of Great Britaiin meanwhile largely rose; and 
while a famine in Ireland, and gold fields in'Australia and Cali¬ 
fornia, presented themselves almost simultaneously as concurrent 
motives to emigration. If this is ail lliat is to be said for the 
question that Sir Archibald has Vaked up, it certainly has re¬ 
ceived from him a conclusive condemnation. 

We will turn to th^next great element of onr political retro¬ 
gression—^the political alliance cultivated by this country with 
France from the Eevolution of 1830:— 

The first eftect,” says^Sir A. Alison, of this ideniUy of feel¬ 
ing and interest in the class then for the first time intrusted with 
the practical direction of affairs in both countries, was a close 
political alliance between their Govcniinents, and an entire 
change in the foreign policy of Great Britain. To the vehement 
and ceaseless rivaliy of four centuries succeeded an alliance sin¬ 
cere and cordial at the time; though, like other intimacies fimnded 
on identity of passion, not of interest, it might be doubted whether 
it would suWivethe emotions which gave it birth.”—^Vol. i., p. 7. 

When the author has made np his mind whether the alliance 
proceeded upon a sense of interest or not—a question, by the 
way, on which his whole argument turns—he w'Ol be able to 
render himself less unintelligible. We take up tliis passage, 
however, less with the view of criticising blunders which serve 
to show that the,writer «an ham formed no notion (true or 
erroneous) in his own mind in regard to the subject with which 
he here deals, than with the aim of pointing out what these in¬ 
terests are,*which are yearly integrating more firtoly the alliance 
of EnglartA with what Sir A. Alison diooses to term- the Revo¬ 
lutionary Powers. ’ 

If the author had ever analysed the commercial statistics of 
the last quarter of a century-^whicli are published by Great 
Britain, Jrance, Sardinia, and some olhi^'i^tes—and 
the oommerdai tables of statisfical dfepKctment ef the Board 
of T^ado—he wbdM have peredved that, omlng that pi^iod, the 
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eop^ercial relations, both direct and indirect, of 'this country 
‘ with the stafes of Western Europe, have been increasing in a 
degree which lias bousyi together the maritime states of tlie west 
in an alliance founded almost as directly upon reciproealinterests 
'and necessities as the ZoDyerein itsel£ It is smgular that a 
writer, the aim of whose whole argument it appears to be to 
find a solution of every problem in monetary laws, should know 
so little of the great commercial facts on which those law's must 
largely depend. 

The autlior thus proceeds with his theme- 

“To coraplete the perils of Great Britain, arising out of the very 
magnitude of its former triomphs and extent of its empire, while so 
many causes were <^nspiring to tyeaken its internal strength, and 
disquaiilying it for witlistanding the assault of a formidable enemy; 
others, perhaps more pressing, were alienating foreign nations, break¬ 
ing up old alliances, and ffending*more and more to isolate England 
in the midst of European bostiltty. The triumph of the democratic 
principle, by the Revolution of 1830, in France, was the cause of 
this; for it at onee induced an entire change of government and 
foreign policy in England, and substituted ^ew revolutionary for the 
old conservatim allianees. Great Britain no longer appeared as the 
champion of* order, but as the friend of jjebelUon ; revolutionary dy¬ 
nasties were, by her influence, joined to that of France, established 
in Belgium, Spain, and Portugal; and the policy of our Cabinet 
avowedly was to establish an alliance of constitutional sovereigns in 
Western, which might counterbalance the coalition of despots in Eas¬ 
tern Europe.”—^Pp. 27, 28. 


By wlmt ministers of England were these “ old Conservative 
alliances” of Great Britain broken up, if broken up thw were ? 
They were broken up by Viscount Castlereagli, by Mr Canning, 
by the Buko of Wellington, and by the Earl of Aberdeen. The 
truth is, that the divergence of Great Britain from the policy of 
the Great Continental I?owers during the forty years between 
the Peace of Paris and the^war of 1854, was never so broad, nor 
the danger of European war so imminent, as between 1815 and 
1830. From the policy of tln^ Holy iyiiance, the first act of the 
Continental Great Powers afrer^ the restoration of peace, Eord 
Castforoagh at onc^ declared the divergence of Great Britain, 
At the Con^sses, qf Troppau and Baybach in 1820t and 1821,-^ 
the British Clovemraent was the chief opponent of tli^ Great 
^ ConsisrvatiVe’Fow^rsand Lord Castlereagh’s circular of tliafe 
^riod attefsts the ^most total isolation of England. In 1822> 
Mr Catattng sent it|!iCi^$?^0 of Wellington to the Congress of 
Veron% 'to protest lOMidnct ,pf the ‘‘ Cmiservative 

Poweri,”'uppti th^y®r^^stipn ,fof ..which they convened. 


tiic '^•3 


yea|% We wote the 
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verge <>f mx with Frajice, chiefly by ifeasdh of he^y«J7 projiii-, 
oence as the agent of the ‘‘ Conservative jPowers? in tJie inva¬ 
sion of Spain. In ISSTj'wewere dissewKred :^om Austria on 
the question of Grreek Emancipation; and iii 1828;and 1829, 
the Duke of Wellington and Lord Aberdeen are understooddo 
have refrained from direct hostilities with Russia, cliiefly through 
an api^reliension that they would have been thereby involved in 
war with France also. 

These circumstances do honour to those Toir statesmen, 
%yliora a paramount sense of public duty induced virtually to 
dissever their country from the alliances of 1815. But nothing 
can be more clear, mom these examples, than that the inherent 
cb'vergence oOhe English system from the “ Conservative 
l*owers,” provmted the existence of any such alliances as 8ir A. 
Alison has described. The state of our alliances with those 
powers in 1830 may be fairly interred ^rom the readiness with 
which the Duke of Wellington dnd Lord Aberdeen aclmow- 
ledged the throne of Louis rnilippe. 

The author proceeds^thus:— 

“ Strong in the support of France, whether under a throne sur¬ 
rounded by republiean institutions, or those institutions themselves, 
England became indifferent \o the jealousy of the other Continental 
Powers, and in the attempt to extend the spread of liberal institutions, 
or the sympathy openly expressed for foreign reieis, irritated beyond 
forgiveness the CaWnets of St Petersburg, Vienna, and Berlin.”—P. 28. 


Wo do not care to enter upon the legal question, whether the 
Poles (who are here designed) were rel)el8 or not. But as Sir 
Archibald assumes the entire hannony of Austria, Russia, and 
Pnissia., in 1830 and 1831, in adhering to the “ Conservative 
Alliance,” wo may as well remind him, that Austria and Russia 
•were upon the verge of war at this very juncture, and npon this 
very question. It is perfectly well known to all public moji in , 
London, that Prince Mettemich warmly espoused the cause of 
the Polish ^ “ rebels,” and wa$ preparifig for an armed interven¬ 
tion in their support, on the condition that an Austrian prince 
should fill their cqnstitutiftnal thrbne, when the vigour of the 
Russians unexpectedly terminated the war. 

Sir A. Alison thus winds up with the proof of his consistent 

|«*aposition• 

‘‘ • 

“ But all alliances founded on identity of feeling, not interest, are 
ephemeral in their duration. A mgU the whole m 

which we mted , onr mnritg* Bevolutionjurif violence worked put its 
natural and unavoidable result In the States. A militmfy 

despotism was, after a ^ngttinary strii^^'l^biished. in'Aflstria 


and Prussia; ^ 2d ^ Becmldw ; 'mi h mms^nt 

that pm&r wm owftr ie ike rank i^otir P* 28; 
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^ Bo much for all this boasted discernment! That many per- 
fMjps should have conjiected the idea of a Bonaparte in absolute 
power in France .witlf* Continental u^r^ation, and a threatened 
. invasion of this country, by the mere historic relation of the tw'o 
ideas, was not unnatural. But that a writer who had passed 
half his life in a study of the political history of this century, 
should have failed to perceive the three great determinating in¬ 
fluences in the policy of the present Emperor of the Fren^, is 
really surprising, fie did not anticipate the probability that 
that prince, as he existed under the force of his uncle’s name, 
would adopt tlie alliance of England in the interest of commerce, 
wdiich that untie had so often declared should have been his 
policy, could he but have had his career over again. lie did 
not anticipate the effect of the adverse preposscssioii of the legiti¬ 
mist sovereigns towards the house of Bonaparte—added to the 
liauteur and disdain Ti^tli which they had treated even King 
Louis Philippe, tw^enty year8*l)efore. He seems to have had no 
perception mat the natiwial alliance of France and England was 
a great commercial fact. We have alrj^ady adverted tt) this, as 
an evidence of Sir A. Alison’s strange misconception of the real 
bases of the present political system of Europe. He appears 
able to see no further than the actual Tabric of govomment; and 
referring the coincidence of more popular power in France and 
Engltod with the avowed alliance of the two States to the mere 
sympathy of a popular system, he augurs the ruin of tlie alliance 
from the fall of the popular system. vVith regard to iiis repeated 
assertion (this time stated without a contradiction), “ that the 
alliance could not be durable because it was not founded on an 
identity of interest,” we may reply, that perhaps the experience of 
twenty-seven years may now be taken as an evidence of its dura¬ 
bility ; and that the fact of its durability may be alone held as a 
presumption of its basis in an identity of interest. 

is certainly not a little amusing to turn from tbis volume to 
p. 383 of voL IV., and to observe now Sir A. Alison wreaks his 
.revenge on the Allied Powers for disappointing his prediction. 
Now elsewhere, throughout these volumes, lijp has jiistly held in 
view the importance of the Turkish Empire to ttie balance of 
European p)wer; and, more than all, the pre-eminent necessity 
of preserving that Empire from the encroachment of liussia. Yet 
in this passage, wiritteil during the late war, he holds up to 
European indignation the ^etacle of France arid England 
uniting for the defence of a Mohammedan State! This certainly 
strikes us as a soiniivl^t unguccessful retreat from a false position. 

This defence being here referred to <*tlie Kefonn 

Act^’ (1),^ it may b^ to aSd, that Lord Castlereagh, wdw 

is Sir jfechibald^sf political archetype, was himself as strenuous 
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a supporter of that State as Lca'd Palmerston himself. We ie- 
moniber asking the late Lord Londondewr what course Lord 
Castlereagh would have pursued w4th rc^a^d to Greek Bmanc^ 
pation, if he had lived nve years longer. Lord Londondfflfry 
replied, “ I am certain my brother would never have consent 
to anything of the kind.” ; 

Before we quit the subject of forcif!^ affairs, it is worth whiM 
to advert to 8ir A. Alison’s view of the increased military esta- 
hlishments of the despotic powers, in their relation to the pro¬ 
bability of general war. This question is of the more practical 
import, since it is directly connected in the narrative with that 
of our own defences. The author argues,^— 

“ Since the battle of Waterloo, all the contests of Europe have 
been internal only. Ttiere have been many desperate and bloody 
struggles, but they have not been tjiose oii nation, with nation^ but of 
ekm with class, or race with race. Na foreign wars have desolated 
Europe; and the whole efforts of government in every country have 
been directed to moderating the warlike propensities or their subjects, 
and preventing the tierce •animosities of nationality and race [!] from 
involving the w'orld in general conilagration. 

“ But this has been materially changed by the consequences of the 
great European revolution oT 1848; and it may now be doubted 
whether the greatest dangers that threaten society, are not those of 
foreign subjugation, and the loss of national independence.”—i., p. 22. 

Tt is, of course, difficult to argue with an author who has no 
distinct idea of the meaning that he would assign to his own 
tei’rns. In the same breath he uses the terms nation” and 
“ race,” first in antithesis, and then as implying nearly identical 
ideas. TJie anticipation of external w’ar, as the ultimate charac¬ 
teristic of this ago, is however fair and plausible; though the 
financial break down of France and Russia (since this volume 
was written) has not favoured the experiment; and though the 
increase of military force in Austria and Prussia is only propor¬ 
tional to tlie increase of popular disaffection. 

But this picture has apparently been drawn, only to bring out 
more vividly our owm allegecl defencclessness, which, as may be 
expected, Sir A.. Alison refers to the contraction of the currency. 
It is, of course, a broad question, whether the popular voice has 
not been raised too loudly for retrenchment. The author, how¬ 
ever, proceeds to illustrate his position with much the same cir¬ 
cumspection as before~ 

“ The mUitary sJarength of Great Britain, haei been strained to the 
uttermost to withstand the hostility, at the CaJ)%lof Good Hope, of the 
Caffres, who never could bring six thousanl ^n into the field.”—- 
P,25. - , •; 
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ISTw, e’seiybody knows tkat tbe Cafe war was a guerilla 
war; and with m« suppression of such a war numbers can 
have little concern.** The late Duke of Wellington stated in 
the House of Lords, wh^ this war was pending, that such hos¬ 
tilities were to be met, less by numbeis than by tactics. The 
war was a w^ar of depr^ation by the Cafes; and their opera¬ 
tions were carried oh upon the basis of a nearly impenetrable 
jungle, which was always their retreat. The Dukft’s advice was, 
therefore, that roads should be made through the jungle, by the 
cutting dowm of the wood, as the only means of suppressing the 
Cafe invasion. To say, therefore, that ^ our military strength 
was strained to the uttermost” in these proceedings, involves a 
misconception of the whole character of the war. It might have 
been remembered, too, by this annalist of the Peninsular cam¬ 
paigns, that the hosts which Najjolcon poured through the 
Pyrenees were never 'lible td overpower the guerilla bands of 
Navarre and the Basque Provinces. 

But Sir A. Alison continues:— 

“ Every gleam of colonial peace has b8en invariably followed by 
profuse demands at borne for a redaction of the establishments, and a 
diminution of the national expenses; iintil they have been brought 
down to a point so low, that the nation, which, during the war, had a 
million men in arms, two hundred and forty ships of the line bearing 
the royal flag, and a hundred in commission, could not now muster 
twenty thousand men and ten ships of the line to guard Great Britain 
from invasion, London from capture, and the British Empire from de¬ 
struction.”—P. 25. 

In the first place, it must be remembered tliat this alluring 
picture of tlie armaments of England before the calamitous con¬ 
traction of the currency—Priaini dum regna inanebant—has 
its vanisliing point in a charge of eight hundred millions upon 
th5 present generation. It is clear, therefore, that England, 
since the contraction of the currency, has paid far more for the 
naval and miUtaw displays terminating witn 1815, tlian she ever 
did before it. ^conclly, w*e find in the q^timates proposed by 
Mr Sidney Herbert in 1853,—before there existed any appre- 
heiision of a war with Eussia, and when, therefore, tlley were 
presumptively siuiilar to those of 1852, which is the date of this 
volume,—■a.j Vote for 108,(KX) men for the army alone'. As the 
author acknowledges tiiat only half our army vras in the colonies 
(a proportion, i^tueed, largely overdrawn), it follows that our 
home fcife, exci^y^y of marines, yeomanry, etc., was, da his 
own raasoninm tfoarly triple what he has stated it to have been. 

Tlurdly, with oar having had a ^million in arms” pre¬ 

viously to MIS, iwe remember the late Mr Hum© calcuktmg, in 
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1850 or 1851, that we had then ahont eleven hnndi^ thcmsand. 
The hyperbole of Sir A. Alison is ptetty nearly as great as the 
hyperfiolo of Mr Hume; only that the latthr nnaneier gave us 
the procesvS of his ealcnlation, which the former does not. Mr 
Hmne included the militia, yeomanry, police, Indian fwid Colomai 
.armies, and perhaps every man who received a shilling j&oai 
the State. however, the author’s view of tljo military strength 
of England forty or fifty years ago were in any degree correct, 
how w-ould be* account for the fact, that, during four out of the 
six years of our share in the Peninsular war, Lord Wellington 
never found himself at the head of more than 20,000 British 
bayonets ? We believe that the largest British army that has 
taken the field during this century, was arrayed before Sebastopol 
in 1855. 

Sir A. Alison’s views of our colonial policy during this down¬ 
ward period of our history, are as* acenrSte and precise as any- 
thing wc have yet notietd. . Thus lie spesiks of the devolution 
of 1830 in its colonfcil results ;— 


“ Its first effect was to l5l*ing about the emancipation of the negroes 
in the West Indies. Eight hundred thousand slaves in the British 
colonies, in tluit quarter of the’globe, received the perilous gift of 
unconditional freedom. For the first time in the history of maiikind, 
the experiment was made of extending the institutions of Japhet to 
the sons of Ham. . . . Kew Zealand was added to the already 

colossal empire of England in Oceania; and it was already apparent 
that the foundations were laid, in a fifth hemisphere (?), of another 
nation, destined to rival, perhaps eclipse, Europe itself in the career 
of human improvement. For the first time in tlie history of mankind, 
the course of advancement ceased to be from Bast to West.** —F. 9. 

Wliy, in the very same breath hd has been cbaractoriziug tlie 
introduction of European institutions among the West XmSans, 
jis one of tbe greatest incidents of this period I The English 
settlements in the American continent were meanwhile yearly 
extcmMlig themselves, and ICuropean emigi-ation was there pour¬ 
ing in with continuajly increasing v^ihime. 

Bet us now turn to the fourth volume, in which Sir A, Alison 
deals witli the Kepeal of the Test Act, Catholic Emancipation, 
and Parliamentary Eeform. On the two former of these ques¬ 
tions, we are agi'eeably surprised by his liberality, ,.He apjiroves of 
the repeal of the Test Act, and he regards Catholic Emancipation 
as a gretst and wise measure.”—(P, 1S5.) To be sure. Lord 
Casftere^h was for Catholic Emancipation j and the autlmria. 
opinion in its fav(mr is thereby saved fmm Kel^odoxy. Tim mMm, 
of this measure is, of‘ com*©, referred to contraction of ,3i© 
curreney ; and it pfeasmft tu find that this upfortjanate 
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le^slation-^^^ from seeming evil still ©diicing good”—^was tlie 
parent of great ^nd wise measure.” ^ 

But it was not fe' bo expected that CatboKc Emancipation 
would get off scot free. Accordingly, we read, at p. 193, that 

Emancipation has brought a righteous retribution to both par¬ 
ties.” The retribution is thus explained and vindicated, 

“England has been punished, and justly punished, for doing a 
right thing from wrong motives; and the consequences of the fault 
have already been amply experienced. The great precedent of yield¬ 
ing, not to justice, but to coercion, has not been lost upon the agitators 
within her own bosom. The Keforra movement was the child of the 
Catholic agitation, the Anti-Corn Law League of the triumph of 
Beforra.”—Vol. iv., p. 193. 

On this reasoning we have four observations to offer. Plref, 
the Divine govemmeni»of nations is one of the most solemn and 
mysterious questions that can be entertained; and it is one, 
assuredly, on which the greatest intellects would refrain from 
expressing an opinion without the greatest circumspection. I'o 
deal out Judgments in this way, is one of the most certain attri¬ 
butes of superficial and egotistical declamation. Secondltj^ the 
argument itself is marked by an oblicmity of perception so great, 
as necessarily to strike the most canaess reader. If a nation is 
to be punished according to the extent of its failings, whicJi is 
the greater failing—to do a just act from a uTong motive, or to 
persevere in the unjust act I After England had so long perse¬ 
vered in the unjust aetj without, as it appears, cx})criencirig 
retribution, is it consistent with our notions of justice—and it is 
by these notions that the author decides the question—that retri¬ 
bution should follow our commission of a just act, oven though 
the motives qualify the justicei ? Tfdrdly, how does he arrive at 
the obliquity of the motive IIow can he assume that those 
who ultimately conceded, did not deem concession more just than 
the alternative of gejieral bloodshed ? How does he show tliat 
the distributive assignment of civil rights rested upon a jfcsitivo 
Divine law, and not upon a* human* calculation of* the balance 
of social and moral good to the whole community I FourtMy^ 

. what is the significance of the retribution, and wli&t the aim of 
this flip|>aiit denunciation of the Reform Act and of the Repeal 
of the Coiri ,|ja'^s:—^in the fitce of a nearly universal concurrence 
in the expediency of the measures which constitute the retribu¬ 
tion itself? An^ witli regard to the indirect results of the 
machinery by winch these measmus were carried, the Political 
Unions expired, i^ th®,first Reformed Parliament, and the League 
has, in its tuim, «wilar fate. 

To pass tq the pext subject, let tie see how Sif A. Alison deals 
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with Parliamentary Eeform. This is one on which wc a^mit ^ 
that a certpn allowance ought to be made |br the imtereiit pre¬ 
judice of wnich few who lived in the jperiod* of that measure can 
entirely divest themselves. The* autlior’s estimate of the influ¬ 
ence of Catholic Emancipation on Parliamentary Keform is no 
doubt well-fmuided. He takes care also, that, among its influ¬ 
ences, the contraction pf the currency shall not bo forgotten. 
15ut he proceeds to assert the converse of the proposition, and to 
arfjue it in these terms :— 

“No one doubts that, if the Reform Bill had been the first measure 
cairied, the Catholic Relief Bill would never have been the second. 
The present House of Commons (1854), even with the addition of 
fifty Catholic members for Ireland, is greatly more hostile to the 
Catholics than that of 1829 was. The opposition to them is to be 
found now rather in the Lower than the Upper House. This is a 
very remarkable circumstance, in a*counti'^ so much influenced by 
public opinion as England, especially during the last half-century, has 
been. It [what ?] was carried by the liberal opinions of the holders 
of a majority of the close boroughs, which brought the Government 
into such straits as oon^Ued it to force through the measure.”— 
Vol. iv., p. 185. 

This strikes us as a^vcry doubtful proposition to assume so , 
confidently. The do* borough seats abolished by the Reform 
Act were 141; and this nuniher pretty closely coincides with the 
difference between the close seats now and the close seats bcfiiro 
1832, although the change of the franchise may somewhat have 
aflected the distinction. The Tory nominees in the House of 
Comnions, with very incidental exceptions, must he subtracted 
from this number; for the auth()r, by sup|>osing that the nomi¬ 
nation-holders forced the mejisure on the Government, excludes 
from calculation those -Tory peers whom the Duke of W elling- 
tou’s influence may have induced to favour ]ilmanci])ation. We 
have therefore to sot the Whig nomination-members against the 
fifty Irivsh seats secured to the Catholics, as the author asserts, by 
Parliamentary, Reform, and against the presumptive diflerent® 
of opinion between seventy or eighty members nominated ex¬ 
pressly to withstand Catholic Emancipation, and such a number 
chosen chiefly by free suffrages. Allowing, then, these scales 
nearly to counterpoise eadi other, we have* to account for the 
inci’casod endowment of Maynooth under a Reformed House of 
Commons. And, more than all, we have also, in considering the 
relative anti-Cafholicism eff the House of Commons in 1829 and 
1854, to bear in mind the difference between the views of that 
House when the claims of the Catholica W'ere withheld, and 
when they were conceded. This is what Sir A. Alison’s argument - 
entirely loses sight of. Surely the alleged prepossession^ of the 
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of CJommons against Catholic encroachment in 1854, 
after retifef had been Ranted for a quarter of a cent^ny, affords 
no sort of index of what their \’iews towards the Catholics would 
, have been if that relief had never been conceded. 

So much for the argument which appears designed, on the 
threshold of a discussion of Parliamentary Kefonn itself, to instil 
the reader with a wholesome preconceptmn of the illiberality and 
injustice of popular institutions. Let us see what is the author’s 
view of the practicsil working oftthe old House of Commons, and 
of the representation of classes which prevailed in it;— 

“ But the aristocracy, which had gained the ascendancy in England 
at the fall of Napoleon, was not entirely, or even principally, a terri¬ 
torial aristocracy. It was a mixed body, composed of merchants, 
manufacturers, bankers, colonial proprietors, shipowners, and shop¬ 
keepers (?), even more than landholders, in Great Britain or Ireland. 
The House of Commons v^^as the “representative, not of one species of 
property, but of every species'of property; and although numbers 
were by no means unrepresented, yet the members elected by the 
popular constituencies were few in number compared to those who 
rested on * the mercantile, landed, or coldhial interests.”—Vol. i., 
p. 311. 

If we turn to vol. IV., p. 887, we shaiyind the same proposi¬ 
tion asserted, consistently enough:— ^ 

“ Thus, the House of Commons had come to be an assembly, not 
of the representatives of any one class or section of society, but of alt 
sections and classes [the italics are the author’s]; and though the in¬ 
fluence of wealth, landed or commercial, was mainly influential in 
procuring the returns,” etc. And the same statement is repeated. 

But from this point the two statements broadly diverge, if they 
do not directly contradict each other. In tlie fomien the autlior 
asserts that “ the mercantile aristocracy pursued measures for 
theii; peculiar interestsand that “ it was to the umlm ascend¬ 
ancy of the iiicrcantile interest in this mixed aristocratij'—sing¬ 
ing out of the vast riches tliey had amassed, and the inffuence 
they had acquired during the war—ftiat the remote cause of the 
whole subsequent difftculties of the British empire is to be found.” 
—811. This, if it be so, is a pretty plain evidence of the de¬ 
fective balance of classes in the old representation. 

The latter stateintnt—that from the fourth volume—-is thus 
followed upi*~ ' 

‘‘ That this was Ihe true character of the House of C?ommons, and 
the secret Of Its loni-continued influence and popularity, is decisively , 
proved by its legislltite acts. Every interest in society was protect^ 
by the l^ws or thp rej^nktions which it passed, and none in such 
a that my%ni AW mqmed a dk- 

prap&rtisned -Vol. iv,, p. 887, 
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Sir Archibald has asserted in vohime I.j^hat the m!|i:cantile 
aristocracy’^ alone had gained, at tins very tjtne, such an; ^^undue 
ascendancy” as to produce the Mdiole suKsequfcnt diflScuIties of 
the British Empire !” Where, then, was the action of this alleged 
ecjuipoik^ of classes ? 

Sir A. Alison’s narrative of the struggle regarftingthc Re^rm 
Bill appears to us both interesting and reliable. The popular 
excitement, the vacillation of tlie sovereign, are well told: there 
is none of the distressing magniloquence which pervades the dis¬ 
cussion of other topics. Justice is usually done to the late Earl 
Grey and his friends, so far as their motives are concerned. It 
is -when the author begins to reason upon this question, and 
to enter upon what he frequently terras reflections on these 
events,” that he loses himself so tenibly. Ills criticisms of the 
Whig Ministers are resented, for iptellectiaal, not moral charac¬ 
teristics : and although it is impossilde to do otherwise than com¬ 
mend the gentlemanly feeling which dictates this distinction— 
and which has not always been borne in mind in the ranks of his 
own party—the alurost itivariabic reqoil of those criticisms upon 
the author himself, inevitably renders the whole commentary 
somewhat serio-comic. At,p. 375, for example, the author has 
his fliug at Lord Macaulay, in the shape of a criticism which he 
quotes, with gi’cat zest, fj’oui Mr Roebuck’s History of the Whig 
Ministry. The fjpaestion is that of the charge by the King 
to tlu‘ Duke of Wellington to form a new Ministry in May 1832, 
on the defeat of the Reform Bill in the Ilmise of Lords:— 

“ Among the rest, Mr Macaulay said—‘ The new ministry will go 
forth to tlie contest without arms, either offensive or defensive.- If 
they have recourse to force, they will find it vain ; if they attempt 
gagging bills, they will bo divided ; in short, in taking office, they will 
present a most miserable example of impotent ambition, and appear 
as if they wished to show to the world a melancholy example of little 
mm [Sir A. Alison’s italics] bringing a great empire to destruction.’ 
A curious proof of excitement, as Mr Roebuck remarks, when we re¬ 
collect that among those ‘ little men’ the Duke of Wellington was 
numbered.”—Vol. iv.,*p, 375.* * 

It is siHgular that neither Mr Roebuck nor Sir A. Alison 
should have perceived that Lord MacMilay's criticism referred to 
a contingency not then come to pass. “ Such,” in other words, 
would become the character of the Tory ministers, if they did 
t?ike office,” The issue implied that the Duke pretty closely agreed 
in Lord Haraulay’s opinion. The author, has plst been lauding 
big Grace’s ‘^practical good sense:” it seemed to be the dictate 
of this ^ good senate ” that the Tm^ leaders would put then^ielvea 
in just such a position as the Whig orator liad described ? for the 
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Duke decikrod unable to go\’orn tbe countiy. We 

should have expected BOiriethiug better of Mr Roebuck. 

iriero is the authbl’s criticism on the Reform Bill, as it finally 
stood: 


“Thus in the Imperial Legislature, as it now stands, there are 253 
county members,»and 405 for boroughs ; an immense disproportion, 
when it is recollected that they are nearly in an inverse ratio ot the 
population and wealth raised by these different classes of society, 
three-fifths of both of which are drawn from or dependent on the 
rural population.”—Vol.’iv., p. 362. 


In voL I., and at p. 311, the author has told us, that “the 
aristocracy [^or wealtliy classes^ in ascendancy in England, was 
hot, oven princijtally, a territorial aristocracy,” but that “ it w as 
a mixed body, composed of mercliants, manufacturers, baidvers, 
colonial proprietors, shipow'pyrs, and sbopkcicpers, even more 
than landholders.^^ If the aggi*egate wealth of each class bear 
any relation to tbe “ aristocratic ” wealth in each class, how can 
the argument hohl as to tbe relative wealth of town and country 
With regard to population, the statement, as a bare and abstrarf 
fact, is no doubt perfectly true. But what is the inference to be 
deduced from the authors criticism ? Clearly, that tiic Ibdtwm 
Act increased tlie borough and diminished the county repre- 
sent^ion. Now this is exactly what the Refbnn Act did not do. 
Thus, the author says again, vol. iv., p. 398:— 


“ To understand how this came about, it is only necessary to re¬ 
collect that, by the Reform Bill, nearly hvo-iliirds [author’s italics} of 
the House of Commons was composed of members for boroughs.” 


It was the pre-erament aim of the Reform Act, in swee]»ing 
away nomination boroughs, to do justice to the county constitii- 
encios. Sixty-five were added to 94 county members, Meanwliilc, 
iiij place ol' the 141 nomination seats for boroughs that were 
abolished, not more than 64 borough seats were added. Before 
the refonn of Barliament, the proportion of borough to county 
rcprc!sentation, in England and Wales, was 405 to 82 : it is now 
159 to 3^|1. Tbe borougk'^reprcsefttation jof the United King¬ 
dom now exactly cijuals the borough representation of England 
alone liefore tlio Reform Act. 

Of course, if Sit A. Alison were arguing this (piestiou as one of 
the ndatiofe of noble to borough interest, it would remain* per¬ 
fectly tnie that ’the abolition of so many nomination boroughs 
more than.comi^rbalanced the coinx^sioiis to the counties. But 
be argues it as a question of Justice, not to the territorial ma^- 
mtoC, but. to the ruril populatioit,” to quote Ids very words.. 
And nowlbecoming a more real distinction than ever. The 
great Toiy nobl® adheres generally to his family traditions, while 
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liis teiianiiy are notoriously liberalising. The Toiy^IaJlidliotders,* 
therefore, eaimot be relied on as the exponents of the will of the 
farraing and peasant class. It is clear, Hum, that tlie Eefonn 
Act did a great act of justice, not simply to the large towns—. 
which the author, in vol. 1., has indirectly acknowledged to 
represent the great propoi’tion of the national wealth—but, even 
more largely, to the country population.^ 

W e will now pass from the (Question of the Reform Act in its 
direct results. It is as well, how'ever, to advert to Sir A, 
Alison’s cliaraderization of the old House of Commons, that 
it had grown up like a code of consuetudinary law, with the 
wants and requirements of six centuries,” This is the most 
remarkable misapprehension that we have yet encountered. Is 
not Sir A. Alison aware that no signift<*ant changes, if indeed 
any changes, were made in its borough representation during 
the whole period for which the Mouse Hanover had sat upon 
the throne, while changes were continually being made in that 
representation during previous ages, and that the importance of 
the great unrepresented towns dated from this very period of tlie 
Hanoverian dynasty! 

One of the most startling deductions from the policy of 
Parliamentary Ilctbrm, is‘that which refers our emigration to 
this measure:— 

“It must be obvious to every partial observer that this prodigious 
clumge, with all its incalculable efibets ou the world in general, and 
this country in particular, is mainly to be ascribed to tlie alteration 
in the dominant class in the British Islands by the effects of the 
iieform Bill.” 

The theorj-', so obvious, is thus illustrated:— 

“ When we recollect that tlie annual emigration from the British 
Islands, for the seven years prior to 18Ji2, was from 20,000 to 40,000 
a year, and that it is now not less, on au average of years, than 
850,000, it is evident,” etc.—Vol. iv., p. 885. 

The author’s argument is * contradicted by hi.s own hgures. 
Those figimes shovj, that «inigrati«n, from 1826 to 1832, had 
risen txom, 20,000 to ilot less thait 103,000 (p. 384). From 
1832 to 1846 he gives no figures; but he states the emigration 

‘ The constitution of this House of Coitomons is tenned, at p. 879 of the 
same Volume, a “Pohjjjfojv/ty/” ^ Tho italics, as before, are the author’s own. 
Sir Archibald api>ear8 to possess a precise and accurate notion of the etymology 
of our language whero It is founded ou the Greek. The expression wems to 
have been manufactured as a correlative of ** oligarchy} ” and the aiithorwist 
have been guided by a vague notion that the letter “ p,” like a single i^ttitn; at 
an electric. telegi[;ajdi station, meant a great deal,—that this alffix distinptla^fed ' 
the “ multitudefrom the “ few,” and, in fact, spoke volumes. Perhaiw, nW- 
ever, the Greek substantive in this compound is assumed to be, iiof 4p)c'i5; hut 
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eof 1846 to have been 129,000. We assume this, therefore, to 
have been the maxinram «p to that year; after which the Irish 
famine introduced an 'tmtirely different incentive to any that had 
• existed before. We find, then, from Sir Archibald’s own figures, 
adduced in support of his “ obvious ” theory, that, during the 
seven years preceding the llefom Act, emigration had increased 
by more than four hxmdred per cent.; \rhile, during the fourteen 
years succeeding it, it had increased by only twenty fix-ie per cent. I 

If we turn to \'olume VI. we shall find ano%cr judgment— 
the dissolution of Lord Melbourne’s Government in 1841, which 
was produced by—the Keform Act! It would be unjust, even 
to Sir A. Alison, to pass over that portion of his thirty-eighth 
chapter, which is entitled, “ Reflections on the Fall of the 
Whigs,” as it seems to be regarded as the retributive vindication 
of the wTongs of the olc\ constitution. 

“ Thus fell the government ©f the Whigs, and fell never again to 
rise. The Liberal or movement party have been in power, indeed, 
for the greater part of the subsequent period, and to all appearance, 
they are destined for a long period to hold the reins. But the Liberal 
party is very different from the old Whig party—^much more opposed to 

it than ever the Tory Jiad been.But the case is very different 

with the Liberals, who, since the fall of the Whigs, have succeeded 
them in the administration of affairs. The proof of this is decisive: 
it is to be found in id>eir [whose ?] legislative acts. Tl\&j [Whigs or 
Liberals?] have been obliged to substitute favour to the Roman 
Catholics for the stern hostility of the Revolution; Free Trade, for 
the protective system, which for a century and a halfhad regulated 
their policy,” etc.—Vol. vi., p. 447. 

Assuming that the author here alludes to the Whigs, in spite 
of the obscurity of his grammar, are even tlie statements of met, 
from which these opinions are drawri, historit'all}^ accurate? 
The wdiole argxunent is, of course, based on the assumption, that, 
the 'Whigs are -a race of odious oligarchs, as obscure in intellect 
as they are rapacious in disposition. They are assumed to he 
incapable of ongiaatiiig, in fact even of inculcating, any political 
truths j and it appears to be set dbwn as a proposition too 
obvious to be argued, that their concessions have Been made in¬ 
variably to pressure, and never consequently to justice. This 
might be a matter oh which Sir Archibald would be entitled to his 
own, opmiohy did fie not himself furnish ns with the means for its 
decisive confhtalion. He fixes 1841 as the date of the definitive 
cess^rion of the Whig power. The return of the Whigs to power 
in 1846 he consi&rs as virtually the installation of the lAberals. 

How, Sir A.'Ajisqn has taken for his examples the questions 
of the Rommi Catholics and the Com Laws. Any initahe^ of 
favour to the RonKin Catholics, and of disfaTOiir.towards the Corn 
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Laws, datbie previously to XB41, therefore must he assuulCbd to^ 
bo the result, ijot of pressure, but of justice or foresight, Boos* 
' not Sir Arcliibald remember that the Whigs retired from o:fifice 
m .1807, iu one of the most critical junctures of the war, because^ 
they were unable to carry Catholic Emancipation f Docs lie not* 
remember also that, in a far earlier periodf, Mr Burlco lost Ids 
election for Bristol, througli his advocacy of that very 
Trade with Ii-eland, which the author has elsewhere described 
as the chief'instrument of the agricultural productiveness of that 
country before the famine of 18461 

The great discovery, however, that the fall of the Whigs was 
brought about by the Keform Bill, is attained by means of three 
classes of figures, each of which flatly contradicts the other. 
Lot us compare, or rather contrast, in this 38th chapter, Sir A. 
Alison, sec. 57, with Sir A. Alison, sec. 60, and with Sir A. 
Alison, sec. 61. First :— • * 

“The result of the contest w'as more favourable to the Con¬ 
servatives than their most sanguine supporters had anticipated ; for it 
showed a majority in thg whole United Kingdom of 70 in favour of 
Sir K. Peel. In England,.the«Conservative majority was 104, which 
was reduced to 70 by a Liberal majority of 9 in Scotland, and 19 in 
Ireland? A striking proof* how much greater and more lasting had 
been the change worked in the two latter countries by the Eeform 
Bill than the former— [Qwcpy-e, ‘ than in the former’].” — See. 57. 

SccoudJg, 

“ The result of the elections in 1841, when 220 borough members 
in the United Kingdom were on the Liberal side, and only 181 on the 
Con.servative, while in the counties 181 were on the Conservative and 
only 72 on the Liberal, proves how completely he [Earl Grey] was 
mistaken,” etc.— Sec. CO. 

Hiirdhj, * 

Even in the election of 1841, when the Conservatives for a period 
obtained the majority, it was by the aid of a majority of 53 in Ireland 
and Scotland that the Liberals were enabled to make head at all 
against the majority of 129 against them in England.”— See. 61. 

Now, what possit)le tiieory can Sir Archibald concoct out of 
such contradictions 7 Inlhe yirst quotation, he tells us that the 
Conservative majority in England was 1Q4, and the Liberal 
majority, in ScoUaiid and Ireland together, was 28—the result 
being an aggregate majority for the Conservatives of 76. (How;, 
then, did the fest division 6f this House give a Consereptive 
majority of 91? But that is less important.)—^lu 

Q uotation, he says tliat the Liberal majority in Scotland and 
reland was, not 28, hut 53—a;r nearly double: and titat the 
Conservative majority ia England was, not 104, but 129. The 
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result, it is tjuc, is in eifclier case 78; but it is therefore, on that 
Very account, in either case wrong; inasmuch as the division 
gave a- majority of 91:. If we recur to the second quotation, we 
tind that the Conservative members mustored 220 added to 181 > 
or 401; and that the Libei’ai members mustered 181 added to 
72, or 253. On this computation, therefore^ the Consm^atives 
* were in an aggregate majority of 1481 

ifow then &r flie mistake” of the late Lord Grey:— 

“The deficit in the revenue, which weighed so heavily upon 
them [the Whig Ministers], and was the mmedieUe came of thdr 
fallt arose indeed Irotn the monetary system, for which they had 
been the first to contend, but which had been latterly cordially ac¬ 
cepted by their opponents, and sanctioned hy an unanimous vote 
of the H 0 U.SO of Commons.— The real came oflhdr omrth'ow is Id be 
found in the constitution of Parliament which they themselves had 
forced upon their Sovereign, and the fatal mistake committed by 
Earl Grey in supposing that the boroughs, returning three-fifths of the 
entire representation of the United Kingdom, would fall under the 
dominion of the territorial magnates in their vicinity, hecau.se the 
nomination boroughs had hitherto done so. “ The result of the elec¬ 
tions in 1841, when 220 borough membera in the United Kingdom 
were on the Liberal side, and only 181 on the Conservative, while in 
the counties 181 were on the Conservative and only 72 on the Liberal, 
proves how completely he was mistaken in his anticipations, and how 
utterly erroneous was his opinion, that the change was aristtwratic in its 
tendency. The result proves that the "Whigs put them.selves into 
Schedule A as completely by the Reform Bill, as they fondly fiatteied 
themselves they had put their opponents.”—Vol. vi., pp. 448-49. 

3ir A. Alison has not quite made im his mind what the cause 
of the dissolution of the Melbourne Alinistry wus ; and it .strikes 
us that this am])imiity is rather fatal to the whole hypothesis. 
We are told that * the immediate cause” was “ the monetary 
systemhut that “ the real cause” was “ the constitution of 
Parliament.” The only explanation of this apparent inconsist¬ 
ency is, that the real cause” Was the indirect cause, as distin¬ 
guished from the “ immediate^” which^was the monetary system: 
But even thi.s charitable solution inverts the whole genealogy of 
OUT political disiisters, as they are chronicled by Sir Archibmd; 
foe lie tells us that tj^e “ monetary system” produced the “ con¬ 
stitution of F^rliaiUent,” and was, in fact, the basis of our whole 
edifice of perditioj|. The author would tlierefore, by«this con¬ 
struction.^—which strikes us as l^e only alternative of nonsense— 
make cMdren of fathers, and fathers of children. 

But, reference to the alleged mistake” of the late Lord 
Grey, it happens ihat Grey never said anythfog of the 
kind. It ia perfectly monstrous to put siich expressions into his 
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mouth; and, what is more, they are directly confccadicteA by 
Loixl Grey’s own words, which Sir Archibald Immetf qUoUs m 
i-wlmue IV. Let us oomparo the twx) state^^onts:— 


Late Earl Grey’s speech, 
April 9, 18B2 (Pari. Deb., vol. 
xii,, p. 23) :— 

“ How st ands the argument with 
respect to the agriculturaJ interest ? I 
am prepared to’contend that the 144 
county members of England piVales 
excluded] will tfllong to that interest, 
and that, of the 264 old borough ment- 
bers, there will he as large a prigtortion 
as feer hi favour of the landed proprk^ 
tors. [Hir A. Alison's italics.] There 
will remain, then, the 64 new members ; 
and even sholld the whole of these fall 
to the lot of the manufacturing and 
commercial interests, it will be a share 
to which those interests will be justly 
entitled.”—^Vol. iv,, p. .^82. 


Repeated quotation from the 
text 

“Eatal mistake committed by ^rl ' 
Grey, in sappo.sing that the boroughs, 
returning three-fifths of the entire re¬ 
presentation of the Unit^ Kingdom, 
would fall under (he domimon of the ter¬ 
ritorial magnates in theit' vicinity, be¬ 
cause the nomimtioh boroughs had latherto 
done $ 0 . The result proves . . . how 
utterly erroneous was his opinion, that 
the change was aristocratic in its ten¬ 
dency*’ —Vol. vi., jx 449. 


Our readers can now judge between the statesman and his 
* critic, who builds up this tower oi* straws, and knocks it down 
so triumphantly. No mai\in his senses could suppose anything 
so absurd, as that the horoiiglis which were preserved beeauae 
they were vitally distinct from those which were suppressed, and 
the Imroughs which wei*e cteated anew with a yet more vital 
distinction, would follow the same principle of election as the 
suppressed boroughs. The late Lord Grey expressly contem- 
]>lated the sixty-four new members fallimj to the hi of the rncttiw- 
facturbuj cml cotmuercial interests. Neitlier does he even suppose, 
for an in.stant, as Sir A. Alison represents him to do, that the, 
2()4 old borough seats will be under aristocratic influence. He 
predicts simpm that the relation of aristocratic to democratic 
influence, in the securing of thos<^ 264 seats, will not undejL'go 
change. This is an intelligible proposition; and certainly, il 
tiiere be even any approximate truth in Sir Archibald’s assertion, 
that, in 1B4J, not less tlwin 181 borough members, of the United 
Kingdom—Scotland andlAdand being, as he says, chiefly hostile 
to the Conservatives—were on the Conservative side, the predica¬ 
tion of the late Lord Gre^r may he presomed^to have been strik¬ 
ingly verified. The assertion, that riiat statesman regarded ^ the 
. tdiange as. aristocratic in its tendency,’* is such an abuse, pf 
terms as hardly to merit notice. Any one ^yould suppose that th©, 
Reform Act liad been the measure m Lords Eldon and Londpaa- 
derry themselves. Wlien the late Lord Grey said that that Aet 
was. an aristocratic measiu’e,” he implied very truly, that it 
sanctioned a prominent provision for aristocratic infrrests* The 
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Conservatives tlieinselves liave so far come round to this opinion, 
as to tbilmv" the loadersliip of one of Lord Grey’s Secretaries of 
State. But no sensible person, if he reflect for an instant, can 
])ossibly imagine of another, that he regaixled the tendemy of the 
clunuje as aristocratic. 

But, waiting all this—even if the author’s figures were con¬ 
sistent, and his criticism on Lord Grey were just—how docs he 
imagine that he proves that tlie fall of Lord Melbourne’s Ministry 
was produced by Parliamentary Keforni 1 He says that there 
were many more Liberal than Conservatiye members returned 
for boroughs in the general election of 1841; an(?(as far as we 
can understand him) that, because the Government had this 
borough majority, therefore they were defeated! 

It is from this high point of logical superiority that Sir A. 
Alison looks down, with a dignified com]>assion, on “Bie ruin of 
the old w’orld.” Tliic catastrophe is traced to the measures 
immediately foiiowdng the peace of 1815, and originating, as w'e 
cannot forgot, from the very statesmen wdio, up to that period, 
are lauded for their policy. For Sir Archibald, in the next 
paragraph, which is headed “ Vicissitudes and ceaseless chain of ^ 
events in human affairs,” takes care to remind us, that the Treaty 
of Vienna did not bring creation to a stand-still; that we ^\forget 
that, in real life, events grow in a perpetual chain, and sliare in 
the undying succession of the human race and, in fact, that 
the generals and diplomatists of 1815 (fid not conclude tlie drama 
of the Revolution, like the characters in Othello. It must be 
•peculiarly satisfactory to the Tory pfwty to learn that, according 
to the dictum of their gi’cat champion, tlie autliors of “ the ruin 
of England” wore, not the lute liord Grey and his friends, but 
that the authors of the ruin of England were, Lord Liverpool, 
Lord Castlereagh, Mr Yansittait, and Mr Peel I 

We now turn to Continental affairs. In either of the t^vo 
histories of Sir A. Alison, the French Revolutioti is the starting 

f )oint of his foreign jxditics. The two last chapters of his eaidier 
listoiy (vol. xiv., c. 95 and c. 9G) are especially dev'oted to a 
retrospective survey of the influence of this' event on the drama 
of the whole subseejuent period. This edition, be it observed, is 
dated 1850, and bt^rs the mark of a large revision. 

The author’s view of the actual condition of society and land 
in France, altliongh we caimot commend his essays upon other 
nations, apjiears lo u.s a just one. IBs remarks on the evil of 
territorial subdiv^ion are generally true; his view of the conefi^- 
tion of the Ga|p<mn Cht^cn is, in most respects, as correct as it 
is lamentable; ai^d jiis statement of the backwardness of agri¬ 
culture we can c|>rrob(xrate from our own experience in several 
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distinct j)arts of the country. But when we ascend from iJiesc 
facts to their causes, or pass to the cfleots of greaf events, we 
must find fault with him again. Let us, for^lhstance, take tlie fol¬ 
lowing statement of the mUmational effects of the Kevolution ;— 

“ It 'would require volumes to portray the whole effects of the 
French Revolution, and the wars arising out of if, on the moral, 
social, and political state of France and the adjoining nations. The 
time has not yet come when they can be designated with perfect cer¬ 
tainty,—this *dcsfguatton of them being free from error. The tdil 
mate effects of all great changes in human affairs do not appear for a 
tconsklerable iitne after they occur (!) ; and it is from mistaking the first 
consequences for the last results, that not the least ex'rors ui the de¬ 
ductions from history have arisen. Some of the effects are evident on 
the mere surface of affairs. The power of Russia had been immensely 
increased during the struggle. A dangerous supremacy had been given 
to the northern nations in the ai'bitrement rf)f the affairs of Europe. 
The Cossacks had learnt the road to^Faris j the Germans had come 
again, as in the days of Ciftsar, in multitudes to cross the Rhine; Poland 
had disappeared from among the nations ; Prussia had risen from a 
second to a ffrst-ratc povijpr, and contained within itself the elements 
of more rapid increase than any states in Europe.”—Vol. xiv., c. 121, 

We say nothing of the kalicise<l truism ; and we Sip,y nothing 
of the looseness of the logic which assumes that an event 
occurring during'* a struggle was the “ effect" of that struggle. 
But does the assumption, in this instance, fall in with the fact i 
Was Russia greatly increased in power during this struggle ? 
—and if so, was the increase caused by the struggle ? The 
EuroT»can encroachments of that empire had been made upon 
Swccfen^ Poland, and Turkey. The conquest of Finland had 
already been virtually made before the Peace of Abo, in 1743. 
The constitution of the Taurlc provinces of Turkey into an 
independent state, had been the work of the Treaty of Kai- 
narclji in 1774, Tlieir subsecpient incorporation into the Kussiau 
empire was in 1783. All but the last partition of Poland pre¬ 
ceded the war of the Revolution; and that last partition was not 
connected with it. ^ The game mgy bo said' of the treaties of 
Sistova and Jassv.' More than all, Austria and Russia had 
entered into an,alliance, in 1787, for the partition of Turkey,* 
and It was this very Revolution, more than the alliance of Great 
Britain and Pnissia, that in all probability prevented its accom¬ 
plishment. We. have therefore, previously to 1814, little more 
to acTOunt for—if territoiy be the index of power, which wdth 
Russia it is usually assumed to be—-than the iWe of Slobojae hi 
1807, and the Peace of Bucharest in 1812, And whatever 
the territorial concessions of Turkey to Russia in tho latter 
treaty, it may be assumed that thej^ would have been inucli 
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greater, bad not the French invasion of Biissia compelled the 
latter powei* to make peace with Turkey. 

. .• A' 

We have all these consideratioits to set against the acquisition 
of the Duchy of Warsaw. Thus far we have dealt with matters 
of opinion. But when wo turn to vol. H*? TP* 114, we find Sir 
A. Alison broadly asserting, as a matter of Tact, that llussia has 
“consolidated her power in Georgia and Caucasus,” and 
“ incorjiorated Moldavia and Wallachia I” 

Let us, however, glance at Sir ,A. Alison’s view of the social 
resulti^ of the Kevolution upon France itself. He ascribes to* 
that Revolution the setting aside of the territorial aristocracy, in 
government as well as in landholding, and the subdivision of the 
soil. Hence he draws his great moral against “Poligarchies!” 
Now, if .his political philosojihy depend upon the accuracy of 
these two assumptions^ we can only say that it is in a most un- 
ibrtunate predicament; for., either assumption liapjicns to bo 
equally erroneous. The cirors, it is true, are not jirojiortionato 
to the importance of the subjects to which they relate, fur the 
subsequent work of M. de Tocqueville Calthough his discoveries 
have been enormously exaggera,ted in tins country) bas gone far 
to clear our knowledge of what was done by the Revolution, and 
of what was done by tlie last ago of the Bourbon rule. There* 
fore we will merely say, that Sir Axchibald has accepted loose 
notions, which have been floating in the brain of eveiy super¬ 
ficially educated person in the country, without investigating, or 
even deeply thinking. But we cannot say this little of the fol¬ 
lowing statement:— 

“To such roarvelloas and unforeseen results has an overruling 
Providence conducted the convulsions consequent on the scepticism of 
Voltaire^ and the changes emanating from ilie dreams of Jiottsseau T ’— 
Vol. xiv., p. 297. 

This is the longest exploded vulgarism of all that have at¬ 
tached to the Frciudi Revolution. It would he far more rational 
to say that Tom Moore and Lord Byron produced the Reform 
Act. If Sir Archibald had thought -^r one moment, before, he 
incorporated such a wild theory into a “ History of Europe,” m 
what manner literature could so work upon the political and re¬ 
ligious prepossesriom of a whole people-, he would, .we imagine, 
have acKuqufkdgpd that the efiect could be produced only by 
complete organnaition through successive generations. It is 
clear that the mi|id of the pwple must have befen preparM by 
the iireligiotis example of civil or sacerdotal superiors, and tlie 
inoreasring t^de^^oy, to ^irreligm - of more than one previoiis 
generation, hand, by the iimiabrality and <i|qn*es- 

sion of the laws, the other, before the inuhediale influence of 
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iiiflividiaal writings could be appreciable on tlie mass,of soci'Gty. 
At ajiy rate, the fact is clear, that this rejigious and political 
alienation had been long in progress,—that <lie territorial aristo¬ 
cracy were sliom of their ri^ts, not by an insurrectionary 
people, but by the government of their legititpate sovereign,—^ 
that the view subdivision of the soil arose under the monarchy^— 
and that tlic grinding oppression of king and nolble continually 
fanned the demociatic name, of which the subdivision of tbe soil 
was itself a ro&iprocal evidence, 

\Yc entirely ac{]|uiesce in Sir A. Alison’s view of the Kevohi- 
tion itself: we readily concur that, as it was perhaps the greatest, 
so it w.as certainly the most hideous event of the modern age. 
Hut what wo do say is, that it is in the last degree uiiphiiosophi- 
cal to throw the blame of the events which have transpired in 
France since 1789 to the principle of revolution (as distinguished 
from a full comjirehension of the policy antecedent to the fact of 
revolt). Itlias been long as clear ffoin external evidence, as it 
has always been apparent from internal probability, that that 
blame must full on the ^.ntecedent priucijde of inisgovemment, 
and that the people were demoralized, un-Christiauized, and re¬ 
volutionized, by tbe. brutalizing sense of daily oppression, and 
example of crime. These Histories of Eun>po’’ entirely over¬ 
look the truth, th|it a vicious destwtism is liable to produce equal 
evils with a communistic Eepublic. 

Elsewhere Sir A. Alison has his fling at the principle of liberty 
in another shape. “ Mankind,” lie tells us, do not escaj^Kj 
govemrhent by revolution: they merely diange their rulers.” 
And he cites, m evidence of this assertion, the ilespotism erected 
by Kobespienpe in succession to that of the Boiiroon kings; as 
though he deemed he could make an induction on such a premise. 
This rejection, indeed, appears to give inflnite satisfaction to 
Sir Archibald. It is rather an inconsistenc}', however, that he 
has been continually asserting otfr iletbnu Act to have bcefl a 
revolution, and has as regularly been bemoaning the overthrow 
of rulers” in consequence. In fajct, he tells us in his chapter 
on the Beform Bill, iu significant] italics, that with that measure 

the ruling jmier passed away from the realm: of England and 
ho considers Us to have been in a condition of qualified anarchy 
during the last twenty-five yefe. • 

Again,he moralises in these term's on tlie Kevolutions of 1848:—' 

“ What have been the effects of this great triumph of the revolu¬ 
tionary principle hi the principal states of Continental Europe ? . . . . . ; 
the Lombard rose up against the Cm^man j the Bohemian against the 
Aastrian; the Magyar against both. The revolutionists eff Prussia 
invaded I^nutark} those bf Piedmont, Austria} those of Ireland, Eng- 
land.^»'—Vol. riv.,'p;^I8v^ ' ' " " 
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{^ofar our own country is concerned^ these mighty ^^efteets of 
this gi’eat triumph of the revolutionary principle” were compre- 
heuded in an assembly of Irish democrats on Kennington Com¬ 
mon, and in a squaBble in an Irish cabbage garden. With respect 
to the other nations, the author here commingles all constitutional 
relations, and ignores all distinctions in the originating principles 
of these several contests. There is no donht that the policy, of 
Piedmont was indefeiisihle according to received public law^ but 
inasmuch as the conduct of Prussia towards Demu’ark w as, at all 
events, no better, he takes care to ascribe the whole movement in 
the hitter case to revolutionists, while it is very w’eli known that 
the king of Prussia w’as by no means indisposed to its success. 
The assertion, that the Magyar rose up against the Austrian, is a 
misstatement beyond all pardoning; since every one knows that the 
Magyar rose in defence m his henditary rights against tlie usurpa¬ 
tion of an alien, who hdd no more claim to the throne of Hungary, 
until he had received thesuflflragcs of the people, than Sir Archibald 
Alison himself. The author compares this noble vindication of 
right against wTong—of law against fo^-ce—with the assemblage 
of a mob dispersed by a shower of rain, and w'^itli a trumpery and 
seditious scuffle in an Irish cabbage garden! 

“ And what has resulted from this general triumph of democracy, 
and universal stirring up of the social passions? Consequences only 
the most disastrous to the interests of real freedom, and the ultimate 
happiness of mankind. Austria, well nigh torn to pieces in the 
struggle, has been saved only by the interposition of Russia : a hun¬ 
dred tliousand Muscovites have combated in Hungary, and found there 
the road to Constantinople. The incapacity of Italy fof free institu¬ 
tions has been rendered evident to all the world. Misery unheard of 
has been spread in Ireland.”—^P. 218. 

Now, does Sir Archibald seriously think that any one—even 
accepting the whole of his refuted and untenable hypothesis of 
Irfeh misery and emigration hhving been occasioned by the re¬ 
peal of the Corn Laws—can possibly swallow the anachronism 
which here, refers this misery to the action of the democratic pas¬ 
sions instilled frmn the Continent in®1848, as though with a view 
ef swelling out the list of i-evolutionary evils ? We coed not re- 
Ct*r to the evidence which im^dies that that misery was the result 
of the industrial disloeatlon mvolved in the Irish femine: for 
the two dates, csoincide; the repeal (though it did not come into 
immediate force) was earned iu 1846, two years befere these Con¬ 
tinental revolutions had broken out. With regard to the in- 
capmty Italy for free institutions, his opinion was hardly war¬ 
rant^ in 1850,1 and certainly will not ne accepted in 1857. 
And" as res|Ms«ets|the jBhssians, who in 1840 are said to have 

found tW’road jfco Constanrinopie through liungary,” as the re- 
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suit “ of tlie triumpli of democracy,” he has already l^eld uj^ to 
indignation the alliance between France and E^agfand for their 
repmsion from that capital, as itself a glaring instance of demo- 
•cratic passions. The author did not see that these rival tirades 
went far to neutralize each other. 

Sir A. Alison next affords us his explanation of this recuiv 
rcnce of revolutions:— 

“ It is the principle of Human Corruption. In referring to this 
principle, it is not meant to assert, aS has sometimes been erroneously 
imagined by divines, that any inherent taint has descended to the 
human race, from the fall of our first parents, like a hereditary physical 
disease, independent of their own actings as free agents.”—xiv., p.219. 

And the author thence passes into a dissertation upon original 
sin, which seems not very relevant to the point at issue. 

8ir A. Alison must surely have written this as a school-boyi 
and have introduced it into his hi^tor}’-, with something of that 
egotism of early life which marked* Samuel Rogers. No sane 
man of this generation could think twice over such an obvious 
proposition; and even he did, wdiat possible analysis of the 
evil itself is obtained I Does not the principle of human cor- 
rn]>tion ” apply to the British people as well as to the French, 
the German, and the Italiah ? And how then—-if tliis analysis 
can go no further than the discovery of tliis common principle— 
is it to be explained that w^e have possessed freedom in the midst 
of‘ tyranny, and law in the midst of revolution If the author 
had shown how far the difference of our social history had been 
the result of onr different polity, and how far of original national 
character, he would have done something for the philosophy of 
government. To be sure, he is precluded from this course by 
his own position, that national character is the result, not of in¬ 
stitutions, hut of race ; forgetting, all the while, that there must 
have been originally some predisposing cause for the distinction 
in external life, and that tliis priii^le may operate in a civiliSnjd 
as well as in a barbarous state. Tmere is no doubt that charac¬ 
ter thus originally formed, and maintained by the habits of life 
which the necessitie* of tlie soil or the situation may render 
durable, is rarely, if ever, destroyed by any change in govern¬ 
ment ; but to assert the j»roposition broadly, that national cha¬ 
racter is the result, not of institutions but o^ race, throws back 
upon its author the necessity of recognising a species of “ sliding 
scale in “ human cgrruption, which it would not be easy to 
institute, and stall less to apply. 

If we turn to the fifth volume of Sir A. Alison’s new history, 
we shall find: a pretty clear sohition of this enigma furnished by 
himself. The twenty-sevenfh chaipter, in that volunae^ is devotid 
to a sketch of the constitutional history of Germany, from the 
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Peace of :|.814: to the Eevolution of 1848. The author there ad¬ 
verts to the promises of constitutional rights coutinuaily held 
out by the Prusslai^. Grovcrnnient to its sdbjectsto the public 
acts of the collective Governments, to a simihir eilect; and to 
the violation of the pledges thus given iu nearly every instance. 
Ills statement on this point is marked by tlie greatest candour; 
and hivS quotations from the acts themselves are made with every 
fidelity. We most cheerfully make Sir Archibald this ai*know- 
ledgmeut; and we do so with the more, satlsfactioli, th.at it has 
hitherto been our misfortune to differ with him so fi*e<piently. 
Tlie fiillowing passage is remai'kable for its jmstice and modera¬ 
tion 

“ In nations, as individuals, it too often happens that promises 
made during a period of danger, or under the influence of extraordi¬ 
nary feelings of terror pr gi-atitude, are Ibrgotteu when the peril is 
over, or the peiiod of excitement is past. The selfishness of liber¬ 
tines has invented the hitamdus maxim, tliat lovers' vows are made 
ordy to be broken, although many a noble heart and heroic deed has 
(have?) proved the falsehood of the assertion'; but there are, unfor¬ 
tunately, fewer instances of unswerving faith in governments, wlie- 
ther monarchical or democratic. The inonarebs of Germany broke 
faith as completely with the people, who had won for them the vic¬ 
tory, after it was gained, as the Tiers Etat of France did with tJie 
clergy, whose accession had gained them the majoi'ity over the pri¬ 
vileged orders at the commencement of the Bevolution. 'feu days 
after the signature of this solemn act of the. Confederation, wliich 
guaranteed Parliaments to all the States of Germany, the battle of 
Waterloo was fought, the independence of the .country was secured, 
and, with the danger, all memory of the promises passed away. The 
1st of September came, hut no committee met to arrange atid settle 
the organization of the provincial and national representation in 
l^russia ; years elapsed, but nothing was done generally towards the 
formation of the estates of the realm in any countries of the Confede¬ 
ration."— Ilisi. 1815-52. Vol. v., pp. 17, 18. 

These remarks arc a virtual recantation of what has mssed 
before. Surely ajil this official malversation is a very obvious 
cause of the Gerifian revolutions of 1848. No doubt tliere was 
a principle of “ buman corruption” at work; and Sir Archibald 
ahows very (dearly; that the scenes of its operation were the 
Cabinets of the Germain State4>. The zeal with which the people 
came to the succour of their sovereigns in 1813 (if we merely 
follow the author’s narrative of that period^in his former history) 
iiniicates that theif porvadin|; spirit was a loyal patriotism. How^, 
then, ddos he account for this renrulsion of popular feeling, hut 
by throwing the h|arae on**Government itselH 

But our perusaj of Sir Alison’s works involves very much 
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wliat Bams has termed drops of Joy with draaglits of ill .be* 
tween.” A few pages farther on, tlio author throws thfe bhuue 
upon the German j»eople, for their insurrectionary deihoiistra- 
tioiis in 181U. It .appears, from his own statement, that they 
waited patiently during four years ftjr tlieso promised politicai 
rights; and when Sir Archibald lius before criticised the Oerniah 
Goiirts for not beginning to reforni on the Isfc of September 
IbJo, he appears to preclude himself from a mticism of thb^ 
who waited, not three, ifionths alone, but fuur years. His incon¬ 
sistency is hero very striking. He considers tfie strong measures 
of the Congress of Carlsbad (1819) to have been produced (and 
very truly so) by popular discojitent—and he thence assumes 
that, this popular discontent destroyed the hoj)e of pdlitwial 
liberty; while he has already shown that the question IumI been 
settled in the minds of the German rtiloj;s before the discontent 


arose. » 

This morbid desire to prove that every revolution has hut 
injured the cause it was designed to befriend, draw's the author 
into many inaccuracies of fact as well as of reasoning. He tells 
ns the same story of the Kevolutions of 1830. TJie following 
passage betrays a remarkable misconception of the politics of 
Northern Germany with reference to tliat event:— 

a/ 


“It is probable, therefore, that tlje rapid growth of population, 
wealth, and prosperity ia Prussia would have had its usual effect in 
induci/ig a struggle for political power much earlier than it actually 
occurred, were it not for another event which occurred ere long, and 
for a considerable period totally altered the ideas and prevailing pas¬ 
sion of men. That event was the French Ucvolution of 1830. 

“ Calamifoies in every quarter to the interests of freedom, that great 
event w'as in an especial manner fatal to Teutonic liberty. It gave a 
now direction to men’s minds, and in the end, for a course of yettf's 
substituted the tetror nf French conquest for the sturdy spirit of Crmmn 
independiuicc’* —Vol. v., p. 43. * 

Is Sir A. Alison aware that every statesman—every merchatit, 
—in Germany at tlus day «will concur in referrhig the “ wealth 
and prosperity of Prussia” during the last quarter of a century, 
in great degree, to the Prussian (Justoms League; and that the 
Prussiaii Customs League (timugh shadowe^i! forth indeed in the 
most vague manner, in a previous .and temporary remission of 
duties) was incontestibly a result of the general movement of 
18301 According, therefore, to his own just estimate of the in¬ 
fluence of popular wealth on government, this moveiuont must, 
pro tanto at least, Itave uee^krated Trussim liberty. The very 
concession to commercial wishes (and in suph this jneasure arcM^- 
in a great degree), is in itself not simply an indication, but a 
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result, of a> certain freedom, whether the act were that of a 
theoretically absolute sovereign, or of a i^rcseutative Chamber. 
With regard to the' next statement, that this Revolution was 
*• in ov’ery quarter calamitous to freedom,” and in an especial 
manner fatal to Teutonic liberty,” as Sir Archibald calls it, can 
he possibly be unaware that the movement of 3830 gave, birth 
to ('Onstitutional Govemmint in several of the more considerable 
states of Germany; and that the commercial wealth of Saxony, 
for instance, was computed in 1848 to have nearly doubled its 
amount in 1830? It is true that much of this increase may be 
ascribed (if it can really be dissociated from the legislative action 
of the C'hambers, which did much to secure the inclusion of 
Saxony into the Zollverein) to the Prussian Customs League— 
itself, however, according to Sir A. Alison, an indirect clement 
of liberty. The teiqpr of French conquest,” described as en¬ 
during for “a course of ye{|,rs,” is an equal misstatement: 
do Metternicli and M. de Hardenberg soon began to snap tlieir 
fingers at Louis Philippe, though he was a])]>arently secure ujion 
the French throne within two years after his accession. But if 
this terror of French conquest” had continued, nothing would 
have been more likely, as in 1813, to provoke “ tlie^stimiy s])irit 
of German independence!” 

When we meet with such misconceptions of the loading rela¬ 
tions of German politics, It becomes hardly worth wliile to ]>oint 
out how little ^'ir A. Alison has availed himself of tlic antlientic 
records before the public, which would liave enabled him to fol¬ 
low the most important and interesting of the historic negotia¬ 
tions connected with his suhjeett Thus he devotes a great deal 
of* applause to the Gennauic Confederation of 1815. He terms 
it, rather quaintly, “ a sage constitution and enumerates its 

S rovisions which received the consent of all jiarties concerned.” 

loyr, in a measure' so novel and so important, it would ha^'o been 
interesting to know something of its origin, and to learn bow 
this “ consent of all parties” w'as brought about. If the author 
had referred to the Castlereagh Correspondence, he would have 
seen that this consent of ml parties ■ was" the ultimate result 
of a fierce contention ;• that the scheme was that of Prince 
!Mettemich, and of Prince Metteruich alone; that it encountered 
veiy sti’ong, oppoatfon even at th*e Austrian Court; and that 
that ministhf, after a contest which it is as amusing as it is in- 
stmetive to read, ^nied his jioint against the strong opposition 
of the Finpcror Francis, of iPrince Schwarjseiiberg,'and tlie heads 
of the Austrian bureaucracy,, and finally against the other German 
Governments. We adveit to thk, bksause the fact was not gene¬ 
rally knowti nntil t.he publication of ene of the later volumes by 
the late L^rd Londonderry; and beeauso it is dhe of the few 
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fad;s connected with the German Confederation whioh had hot 
been'already toM by successive historians, •. 

We beg Sir Archibald to understand, thift we in no gi’eater 
degree sympathise with revolutions in the. abstract than he does 
hiinseif. Wo readily concur with him, that, as a historical fact, 
the results of many revolutions have ^no injit^ to the cause Of 
freedom.- We cheerfully acknowledgl| also, that the immediate 
tendency of many has been so strongly anti-social, that the recoil 
even of military despotism has been preferable beyond compari¬ 
son to governments, often ratber anarcliies, which are founded 
upon them. But we refer that tendency, in nearly every in- 
sl ance, to the impolicy of the ‘previous despotism. And the ill- 
success of just and intelligent reformers is, to us, matter not of 
satisfaction, but of sorrow. But tlie author’s view of the uni¬ 
form action of revolutions is as contracted, as his notion that a 
national religion and a national polity coulS be ovortlnuwn bj’^ 
the writings of two imaginative indeea, but superficial scepAts. 

We will take another subject. What shall it bel We will 
take Turkey. . 

Bir A. Alison is by no means at home in Turkey. He is not 
au fait of dates; lie enjoys a very limited knowledge of facts in. 
gcnc*ra); lie is apt to atone‘for the original unkiudness of the 
gilts of memory and ajipiication by availing bunsclf of that of 
the iniagiiiatkm; and Ins deductions occasionally run in an op¬ 
posite direction to the facts upon wdiich they are based. Jle 
tells us, both in the contents })age, and in the text at page 491, 
oi'ihe fifth volume, that the date of the Treaty of Adriano}>le was 
1828,—whereas everyone knows that, in 1828, the Turkish and 
Ilussian jiowerwas nicely poised in battle, and that the Treaty of 
Adriano}»le was signc.il in 1829. As a set off against this repe¬ 
tition of a wrong date, he fires tliree shots at the date of the 
great Treaty of 1841, hoping, like an iiiditferfeut sportsman in 
cJironolog)^', to bring it down between them! At p. 5CC of vol, V!, 
he tells us that it w^as signed on the 13tli of March: at p. 105 
of vol. VI., that it was signed on the 13th of February; and at 
p. 107 of tlie latter volume, 4hat it Was signed on the 13th of 
July. This is not mere carelessn#s. In tlie first place, it haj»- 
pens that this treaty was a provision consequent on the expiror- 
tion of the Treaty of Hunldar Skelessi, wliich did not expire until 
the 5th of July; and, as Sir A. Alison declaims so strongly upon 
the question of tfiis treaty^ he niight as well have ascertained 
when its provisions expii’ed. He would then have seen that the 
Treaty of 1841 could not have J^een signed either in February or 
Marcli, because, they goutrave^^ed the stipulations of Ilmilkiar 
Skelessi. In mitigation .of this error, it must be rerdofnbered; 
that Sir Archibald was by no‘means aware, as we shall soo, that 
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tjie' two tr(7ataes did ructt k oj>p«4^ba^ k each of^er; idthough ho ' 
only saves his logic at the e^ense of his learning! In the second 
place, it wss a peckiarity of this treaty, kat Lord 'Palmerston, 
who went out of office with the Melhohrrte Ministry, which lo- 
signed on the SOth or 31st of August, was fortunate enough to 
make an entire settlement of the Eastern Question, hut lUst he- 
foK his retiiement. # 

Now, the neutralization of the Channel of Constantin^lc, 
wliich was the chief provision of tlie treaty of the 13th of July 
18.41, and that against which Sir A. Alison’s blind invective is 
directed, has long been a cardinal jpoint in our diplomatic faith. 
Without appealing, however, either to reason or to precedent, 
we have a shortei* way of meeting Sir Archibald: we shall judge 
him, as we have judged him before, out of his own mouth. 

It is necessary, first, to set the author right with respect to tlie 
Treak of Hunkiar Skelessi,' of 1833, where he alludes to our 
uonAerference in that yelr:- 

** Instead of tbis, what did England do? She refused [ita¬ 

lics of author, who has just before said that slie had no succour to 
give]} threw the Ottomans into the artns of Bussia, who extorted, as 
the price of her protection, the Treaty of Hunkiar Skelessi; which 
converted the Euxine into a Russian lake, and left the forts of the 
Bosporus vis-a^vk to .the bastions of Sebastopol, with a few sail of 
the hue, ill manned, to combat eighteen line-of-battle ships, the skill 
of whoso gunners England so fatally experienced on the ramparts of 
the Malakoff and the Redan! Thus are nations led to destruction by 
the'want of foresight in the national councils.”—^Vol. v., p. 568. 

W© suggest the reading, in lieu of the last sentence,—“Thus 
are authom brought to destruction for want of knowledge and 
reflection.”—Is it possible that Sir A. AHson was not aware 
tliat this stipulation was merely , temporary—having expired, as 
we have said, on the 5th of July 1841—that on the 13th of 
the same montli, it was replaced by a permanent treaty between 
Turkey and all the Great Powers, recognising the e^act antithesis 
to the prindple involved in the Treaty of Hunkiar Skelessi,—and 
that from the 13th of July 1841 j ihe Black Sea was no mcme a 
Eussism lake than it had beeffi piRor to 1833, which is the date 
of* all this lugulmous and egotistical foreboding of the fall of the 
■ .East! ; ^' ' ' 

Tiiritb k the critiGism pn the Treaty of 1841 itself:— 

u®® sut of dangers was obviated by its successful 
issue I for the aa|hority of the Sultan over Egypt was re-established, 
and ffie imminent rii^k the Ottoman Empme raui after the battle of 
Kqu^ removed* But Se that the greatest danger that Turkey really 
Tmtr$* il ftom ^ north or south that Its kli^ndehce is most 
seriously mehacldf HaS it nothing to fear ftom the Northern Colos- 
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sus, to whontf by this tiie ]|^^3|lne becsftinte an irilimd^ jnaccaisiWe 
lake? Unctetak^en to reseae t^oii^tantinopW &om th6‘^liloas exdo- 
sive guardianship of Rttssia, ^ar left the^aithn witJi 

the Czar in the Blach Seaj intended to secure British iafldence in the 
Isthmus of Suez, the high-road to India, it left the Pacha hound by 
Strong ties of interest and gratitude to the French goTemihentl Hie 
terrible war of 1854, intendied to open Euxine to foreign veiisell, 
and terminate the ftital supremacy of Itussia in its waters, was the 
direct oons^uence of the Ireaty of 1841, purchased by the victories 
of Beyrout and of Acre!"—VoL v., p. 667. 

We would not write with needless discourtesy; hut we must 
tell Sir A. Alison plainly, tkkt he knows nolhiny of what he wrUes. 

1. The Treaty of 13th of «Tuly 184:1, which is represented as ftrst 
recognising the vast concession of the Treaty of llnnkiar Stel^ssi,^’' 
did just the reverse .* it repudiated the ccncesdbn* The ohnoxions 
stipulation of Ilimkiar Skelessi psovided»for the closing of tho 
Dardanelles against all powers with whom Russia might be at 
war;: , w^e it recognised, m practice, tlie opening of the jBos-* 

2 , j(?»ihf'jt^f&ussia (for Russian aid had already been demanded and 

obtained). It was, thA'efore, the effect of titiis treaty to lay 
open Constantinople to Russia on the one side, and to preclu<kj, 
in any danger, the summoning hy Turkey of the naval snccoiir 
of any power whom Russia might choose to ostracise by a hos¬ 
tile declaration. It was the provision <^f the Treaty of 1841, on 
the other hand, to close the Bosporus against Russia, by recipro¬ 
cally closing the DardaneUess against other powers, sq long as 
Turkey woe at peace. The one treaty extended the authority of 
Russia to the AUgexin; tlie nther neutralized the whole Channel of 
Constantinople. Russia (supposing her to be the apprehtmded 
or the open enemy) was excluded from the Bosporus, by tlie 
Treaty of 1841, hoth in peace and in war: the other Powers, ex¬ 
cluded from the Dardanelles in peace, were admissible in war hy 
the free suffrage of Turkey. . . 

2. Sir A. Alisoii speafe of the “ Northern Colossus, to whom, 
hy this treaty, the Euxine became an inland, inaccesi^ible lake” 
[Quotation, yol. and^of tli <4 Treaty of 13th July 184t:l, 
which firsi recognis^ as part of the public law of Europe,” etc. 
[Voh vl., p. 107]. The Tirnty of 1841, on the contrary, in* 
trodneed no fresh principle. It singly rerxmier^d the 
rial law of the QUornan Empire. It is certain that th^ writer 
can never have read the treaty which he thus criticises^ or he 
would huTe seen it, at a glance, stnted at ihO very out«^ that 
this was its principle and its aim. If he had so IMe as 
looked at the Tnridsh Ca^^ulariOns^ he w^ould have seem that 
this point had bben always reseryedL If he h^ ever resid idle 
Treaty of ihe t>drdmdhsf mid known knytMng ^ he 
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would have been aware that this was the treaty between Great 
* BHtain and Turkey which the Treaty of Huntiar Skele^i had 
overruIed--“udiich the* Treaty of 1841 called again into action^ 
with the concurrence of the Great Continental Powers*—and 
' which was negotiated by Sir l^obert Adair in 1809, at the in¬ 
stance of the mnch-belauded Administration, led by the Duke 
of Portland, and Mr Perc<j^i;^al, and Lord Castlereagb, and Mr 
Canning! 

3. We are told that the Sultan was left t^te-a-t^te with 
the Czar in the Black Sea;” and, again, we find the following 
intelligent criticism:— 

“ Lord Palraeraton, having succeeded in bringing all Europe into 
his measures, thought he had secured the independence of the Ottoman 
Empire, iy adopting the Muissian Trmtp of Hunkiar Skekssi, closing the 
Bosporus Qhis is just what that treaty took care not to do] and Bar- 
daneiles against foreign vessels &f war; forgetting that Russia, with 
eighteen ships of die line, was already there ; and that the only result of 
his diplomatic triumph was to leave Constaptinople, with (f),lts fleet 
destroyed at Havarino, unsupported, vis-a-vis of Sebastopol, with its 
impregnable bastions and four thousand pieces of canon,”—Vol. vh, 

p. 108. 

* 

It seems clear, from this passage, that Sir A. Alison supposes 
Sebastopol to be on the Bi^sporus, and, in all probability, mis¬ 
takes it for Scutari! [“ Bussia was there already** —on tj>e 

Dardanelles!] Bnt wo promised Sir Archibald to confute him 
out of his own moutli. The confutation is to be found in the 
tendi^ volume of Ms former Mstory, and at page 445. Unlucky 
paragraph! 

“ A broad inland sea, enclosed within impregnaUe gates, gives its 
navy p.e., the Turkish] the extraordinary advantage of a safe place for 
pacific exercise and preparation ; narrow and winding straits, on eidier 
side of fifteen or twenty miles in length [they happen to be sixteen on 
one side, and seventy on the otherj* cro^vned by heights forming natu¬ 
ral castles, render this matehUss metropolis impregnable to all hut land 
forces /” - ' i. » 

Here wc take leave of Sir A. Alison on Turkey, with the 
friendly advice, before he favours the world with his tlireat- 
ened Itjstciy of the late yrar in the. East of Europe, he should 

* Edition of 14 vpls., already quoted irfon. iSSO. Chap. &9, on Turkey. 
Among other curioljlies in contradiction, there are two distinct accounts of 
Oonstantinople, each opposite to tlie other, and Ixjth irreconcileable with the 
truth. The.se are,to he found respectively in vol. x., p. 445 {Old Mist.), and vol. 
iii:, p. 38 ffktX,' The late speaks of fiie “ chaming ehbprh of Galata,” 
which we yigi^dj^miy before the late war broke oat, and lertned a widely 
(lifferen||^onbr.|"- ; ^ „ 
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acquaint liiinseif a litrfe with the geography of that i^on; and 
that, if he were less absolutely ignorant outlie leading liistoric 
relations of Turkey with the Great Powers, ha woulu isdso be 
less flippant in his criticisms of the policy of tlte most accom¬ 
plished statesman of Europe. los certainly rather hurailiatipg 
to And one’s self the dupe of one’s own inconceivable self-cc^l|r 
dence, after assuming such a majestic suj)eriority—-not, indeed^ 
over Lord Palmerston alone, hut over such statesmen also as 
Lord Lansdowne, Lord Johnllussell, and Lord Clarendon (who, 
in 1841, were his colleagues in the administration)—over the 
astute M. Guizot, and the wary and anti-Russian M. de'Mettcniich 
—and over statesmen, in the English Opposition, of the insight 
and sagacity of the Duke of Welli?igton and Lord Aberdeen. 

Let us turn to the chapters which treat of Spain. Sir A. 
Alison favours us with a long stat^ient of the condition of that 
country. Now, if a historian design to describe the condition 
of a country at such length, lie should do so with fidelity. Wo 
arc sj^king, not of its transient, but of its permanent character¬ 
istics, whkdi must hold «s true now as they did in 1821). And 
we say (if we may speak on personal authority), that much of 
this desci'ijdion of Spain is,a grotesque caricature. But, as this 
is a defect of loss moment on tlie part of a historian, we will 
pass to historical subjects. 

Take the question, for instance, of the Emich invasion of 
Spain in 1823, and of the recognition of the South American 
Republics. Sir Archibald is fond of paradox, and the jiaradox 
is not always veiy defensible. That which is set up on this 
occasion is, that the French invasion of S|aiin was justifiable, 
and that our intervention in South America was not. The au¬ 
thor’s proposition is stated as follows;— 

“ No doubt can now remain that the French invasion of Sp^in, 
against which public feeling in this country was so strongly excited 
at the time, was not only a wise measure on the part of the Bourbon 
Government, but fully justifiable on the best principlesiof interna¬ 
tional law. The strength of •this casft is to be found, not in the ab¬ 
surdity and peril of the Spanish constitution, or, even the imritiinent 
hazard to which it exposed the royal family in that country, and the 
entire liberties and property of the country, it is* to be found in the 
violent inroads which the Spatiish revolutionists, and tJieir allies M the 
north of die Pyrenees^ were making on France itself, and the extreme 
hazard to which its institutions were exposed in consecpience of their 
machinations.”—Hist., 1815-52, vol. ii., p. 788. 

This, then, is the case on behalf of France t and it is a novel^ 
to ar^ewith Sir Archibald on iriteraational law. Now, tlie 
law of intervention, stated broadly, is pretty clear in theory, al- 
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tWugli it Is of’iben a very nice j^nestion .to demarlii ri^t and 
wrong tn its appMea^ion, If tlje mdependence or tlie vikd In- 
tered^ of one state are so threatened by anther, as to render 
intervention an act of self-prei^rvation, tire r%kt is clear. Let 
ns take, first, the theory, and raen the facts, on which this inter- 
veiition proceeded. Sir A. Alison assumes it to have been the 
spontaneous act of the French Government in defence of its 
national interests. If he will refer tO* the records of.the Congress 
of Verona, he will find that this intervention proceeded on the 
authority of the Holy Alliance, of which France made herself" 
the instrument. This surely involves an important distinction 
in the right of intervention; and the act of the French Govern¬ 
ment was no more immediately based on the theory of special 
interest, than the Austrian intervention in the kingdom of the 
Two Sicilies, which proceeded on the authority of the Congresses 
of Laybach and Troppau (1820 and 1821), without even the 
fact of territorial proximity to support the plea of self-preserva- 
tion,** The illegal assumptions of the Holy Alliance thus 
indirectly suhu*acted from the legal pfimkges of each component 
Siate^ and went to bar the plea of selfpreservation, which 
wbuld otherwise at any rate have ^.been plausible. Waiving, 
however, this difficulty m the theory of mterveiition, what w^ere 
its grounds'? Sir A. Alison tells us that they were to be 
found, not simply in the conduct of the Spanish revolutionists, 
but i» that of the mhgecU of the King of France in his own ' 
territory. 

But the counterpart of the proposition—the justification of our 
iiiterffirence in South America—remains;— 

“ What was the justification of this armed and powerful interven¬ 
tion ? Was tlm freedom of England menaced by the re-establishment 
of,5p^ish authority in South America I Confessedly it was not: 
the hope of commercial advantages—the vision of a vast trade with 
the insurgent states, was the ruling motive- But commercial advan¬ 
tages will iQOt constitute li^al right, or vindicatse acts of injustice, any 
more than the acquisition of provinces^will jogtify an unprovoked in- 
vasipa. It sounds well to say you will call a Bew world into exist¬ 
ence to redress the'balance of the old \ but if that new world is to be 
carvW out of the dominions of an allied and fidendly power, it is better 
to leave it'*© itself*”—^Fp. 739, 740. 

HoWi?tiie«ph^e of this statement proceeds upon a false par¬ 
allel between !|’rance afid Fnglani The author, argaes as 
though the French Qo^nimesit did one thing, and the English 
anther. The decisive interventieix, of England was 
riiai of fo tJievie^ their. C^vern- 

ment. The au&oris sneer at Mr Canning, whdjis designated in 
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the pass*»» with regard to ^ the jnew world,” is answered by 
hknself. Thus he says (p, 716) :— , , ' ' 

“ Bat be the iatervention of England in South Amoiioa Jus|ii?aMe 
or tinjustiflable, nothing is more cYtain than that neither Its 
nor its demerit belongs to Mr Canning. The indejp^ndence^ Ojf 
lumbia was decided by a charge of British bayonets on the iSel^'<» 
Carabobo, on the 14th of Juno 1821, more than a year before li|* 
Canning was palled to the Foreign Office.” 

It is possible that & Canning’s langua^ may not bane be^ 
justified by his share in the transaction. But it is cleiir from 
Sir A. Ahson’s own statement, that before the reedqnition of in¬ 
dependence in South America, which was the work of Mr Can¬ 
ning, and tlie first direct act of the British Government, 
individmls hail decided the whole question in fact. And with 
regard to the author’s stricture on the fepeal of the Fbreim 
Enlistment Bill, he elsewhere himsdlf quotes Lord Castlerea^h’s 
statement, that Bntish officers engaging in the South American 
revolt would forfeit Aeir commissions. Whatever leaning, 
therefore, the British Government may naturally have enter* 
tjiinod towards the emancipation of South America from the 
worst rule* that this century has seen, it is clear that Sir A. 
Alison’s position involves, virtually as well as theoretically, a 
comparison between a government arid a body of individuals, 
upon which no legal argimient can be founded. 

Let us see, too, how me author reasons out this proposition by 
analogy:— 

“ England saw very clearly the iniquity of this insidious mode qf 
proceeding when it was applied to herself, when Louis XVI. allowed 
covert succours to the American insurgents to sail from the French 
harbours, and the Americans sent some thousand sympathisers tp aid 
the Canadian revolt in 1837. She loudly denounced it when the 
Americans allowed an expedition to sail from New Orleans, in 1652, 
to revolutionize Cuba; and she escdaimed agamst the Irish democrats 
who permitted the Frerwh Ueeohiihnary Goverimeni, m 1848, to recog- 
nm a Htbemim iiepuhlie m l^e Emerald hk* But udiat were tm 
last, bidJbUmmg her emmpk F. 740, , 

When the authm^ passes from a legal proposition to a mpral 
grievance—and from looldng upon a govemmaut and an indi¬ 
vidual as essentially the same, to dealing with the feelings and 
sentiinents of an intenssted natiour—he of course eirtire^?^ tmanges 
his ground. There is no doubt that Spaiti^ not ^Kve probably 4o 
|he extent of l^r colonial mismfe. Sad a fair pretext to ,%ei 
aggrieved that bet misfortunes did not gain 

Goyemm^t; But whba ^ €Omo to Si» Jv Alisoit’s 
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precedents^ by wbicb tbe eis|ent of the grievance is to be tested, 
we find the oblitjiaity of the author’s reasoning such as could 
liardly, escape a school-boy. As he fepeaks of the “ two 
illustrations as his parallels, we imagine he designs to exempt the 
tiro former from tne ojxleal of analysis. We will content our¬ 
selves, therefore, with what is given us. With regard to Cuba, is 
he awai*e, either that the American expedition to that islajid was 
a spontaneous aggression, not prociceding from any antecedent 
fact of revolt upon the })ai’t of the Cuban subjects *of Spain : or 
that the object of that expedition was avowedly one, not of deli¬ 
vering and making free, but of ^ibjugating and incornoratiug 
into the state of the invading people \ With regard to Ireland, 
does he imagine it to be the same thing (waiving all distinction 
between good and bad government) for the Spanish Crown to 
complain that subjects of the British Crown have aided the dis¬ 
affection of its colonisfe, thatrit is for tlie British Crown to de¬ 
nounce the disloyalty of its dwii subjects ? 

Sir A. Alison’s remarks upon the existing principle of sncces- 
sion to the Spanish CVown are still more inconsiderate and indis- 
criminative. We revert to his view of tlio residts of the Anglo- 
French alliance of 1830, ui reference to Spain. He tells us in 
the first volume:— 

“ The Orleans family continued firmly, and to all .appearance per¬ 
manently, settled upon the throne of France. Belgium was revolu¬ 
tionized, torn from the monarchy of the Netherlands, and theCobourg 
family seated on its throne; the monarchies of Spain and Portugal were 
overturned^ and a revolutionary dynasip of QmensjHaced upon their thrones^ 
in direct violation of the Treaty of Utrecht; while in the east of Europe 
the last remains of Polish nationality were extinguished on the banks 
of the Vistula. Durable interests iv^'e overlooked, ancient alliances 
broken, long-established rivalries forgotten, in the fleeting passions of 
the moment.'’—P. 8. 

We have no concern with any but tbe Spanish Question; and 
shall turn from the other instances with the remark, that so far 
as they laear npop Sir Archihdd’s th^ry of the aggregate loss of 
fri^om resulting from a revolution, ■ the author pi^ents us in 
this pictiire (independently of Spain and P(«tugal) with two 
monarcjdeal states which gained constitutional government under 
the revolnttos of 1830, as a seb-off against one winch lost it, and 
whose poWilationt: barely reached one-sixth of the combined popu¬ 
lation of FV^ce ^ and Belmum^ Perhaps, moreover, the con¬ 
stitutional history of tthe latter state may now he allowed to 
form Some eyld^ce of fhe foundation of its government in $ 
dtM*abtli^;of in|otest.** . 

But, wh^h regairi fo the Spanish succession, the tender care 
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with which Sir A. Alison handles the wcark of* DSaarloy'and 
Lord Bolingbroke, in the altered relations of the State, is soine- 
wdiat amusini^. That the chantipion of kinMy fteedom and con¬ 
servative tradition should characterize in suwi glowing terms that 
stijnilation of the Treaty of Utrecht which introduced a direct 
innovation into the constitutional law of Spain, and offered a 
slight to the national independence, was hardly to liave bt^u 
anticipated. Yet such is the fact. It is far from our design to 
criticise the j5oli(;y of the provision in this treaty which excluded 
from the throne the female descendants of Imilip V. When 
Sunderland and Godolphin had withdrawn,; and St John and 
Harley had, resolved to compromise the question of the succes¬ 
sion in Spain, such an exclusion was necessary to prevent a repe¬ 
tition of the expedient under which Louis XIY. liaxl gained the 
virtual dominion of the Peninsula. This provision, dictated 
expediency, was, therefore, a violation of me most cherished tra¬ 
ditions of Spain, and a slur upon its*independonce. 

Why, then, Sir Archibald should have expected such a nwO- 
lutionary provision long^to survive the exigency that could alone 
have given it birth, we can no more imagine than why he should 
cherish the memory of a constitutional innovation and a national 
slight, which, had he but lived a century ago, would surely have 
been the theme of his most vehement invective. If he would 
refer to our own constitutional records three centuries ago, he 
would sec that it was made high treason to declare that the 
Queen and Parliament could not alter the. succession to the 
throne of England. So far as the conduct of the Spanish court 
itself is concerned, it may be presumed that we shoTild ourselves 
have resented, on tlie death of William IV., any provision, 
previously enforced upon us by a congress of belligerents, 
which excluded from, the throne the femafe descendants of the 
Princess Sophia of Hanover. And, so far as the Anglo-French 
alliance of 1830 is concerned, when the last exercise of kufgly 
power in Spain rcptidiatod the stipulation of the Gongmss of 
Utrecht, under a manifest difference hi the circumstanees of the 
succession (whatever*were tlie intrigue by which the change was 
immediately brought about), it is hard to suppose that any moral 
obligation for the maintenance of the stipulation of 1713 re¬ 
mained in force,on the partofthetwo great Iwers which had been 
most directly interested in the settlement of that year, whert 
there was a clear presumption that this chaU]^ in tho sn<icessipn 
consulted the naribnal benefit; And" althou^ the h^es entb^ 
tained of Spain, on the cessation of the ciidl war, have nhfriithS; 
qately not foeei .realised, perhaps eyen Sir A, Alison# 
who fosses oyer the mediaeval atrocities of the 
nandlTI., wili hot have the hardihood to aflSim Ifa shbse- 
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qiitiat suffepo^ of Spain are to fee cojmpa^d wil3i the military 
and sacerdotal tyranny which Bon Carlos was ready,to npl^d. 
He will adcnowled^ too, that of thme snhsequent snf&^gs, 
since the civil war was ended, nearly all have l:>een exp^ienqed) 
not from the legitimate Queenites, but under the shadow of the 
Oarlist powm:, ^d in the specious title of a Moderado policy. 
He will acknowledge also that that ecclesiaatical spoliation, whimi 
he may justly deplore, was introduced, mt hv the Propresista 
party, but by the Moderado or semi-Cai*list chiefe, dutmg the 
existence of the Hstatuto Beal. 

It has already been observed, tifat Sir A. Alison’s narrative of 
the Bevolutionary Wai*, in his previous work, is by much to be 
referred to his politics of the Peace in the subsequent history. 
Thcarc is in the former, very happily, less room for political 
reflections. ^*So many conquerors’ cars were daily driven,” 
that the narrative, either of negotiation or of military events, kept 
the writer’s pen pretty wdll occuj^d in sublunary subjects. 
His histories of the German and Peninsular campaigns have 
been nearly as much criticised as his narrative of the campaign 
of 18X5. It would hardly serve any purpose to revert to these 
questions at length; and public opinion is nearly agreed that 
oir Ai5ehibald% nistory of the German campaigns of Napoleon 
is, ujx>n the whole, tolerably accurate, especially as it advances. 
The aiithor has had access to German ac^mments of authority. 
This incident of advantage over spme other writersi, is, however, 
qualified by the apprehension that an author, who in his new 
work quotes statisti^ in the slap-dash sort of way that we have 
evineea“-’aud quotes them, too, with a truly laudable impartiality, 
in the fece of his own directly opposite theories—rmay neverthe¬ 
less not be precluded fr*om falling into grave error. In propor¬ 
tion as the drama of Napoleon’s wars advances, the contemporary 
recotds appear to increase in authenticity as well as iii number. 
Tli'e public are therefore more critical and more exacting as tlie 
period proceeds. With reference to the German campaign of 
1813, the most reliable statement, so Ikr as the Allies are con¬ 
cerned, is the history of that cam^gn by the late . Marquess 
of. Londonderry, then Sir Chhdes Stuart, Lord liondondeny 
was-altemately at the camp j^d at the court; and he haid 
better eppprtuaiti(», not simply than any other writer, but than 
any othw genial or diplomatist in Germany, of knowing what 
ha|>pened at ffll points. His naiTatiye, too, is written with , a 
succinct^^ and an afensence of theorising, which Sir iL Alikin 
would hawe dope well to imitate. Between it and Sir Archi- 
WH’s thore are, however, important diserep^ci% eg>eeial|v 
in the worthy nsuponet*s favourite domain of figu]i^*. Wo "Wul 
not go so far ^ to say tl^t he sees double on tne^ pointsbut 
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xiQ firequentl? OTer-rates the forces enga|^e!ii on either-side. iSris 
observation holds true, not only as agamst Lord Londonderry’s 
history, hut as against several otiier authorities* To snealc 
generally, however, it may he assumed that where Sir A, Allsott 
(j^uotes the German authorities on the German side of the *^ues- 
tions at issue, or quotes such English authorities as Sir Roberl 
Adair for 180u, or Lord I*(Ondonderry for 1813, ho may feb 
relied on, if qxaet accuracy he not required. 

But it is singular that where he deals with our own share in 
the military annals of this period, so much cannot he said. For 
the Peninsular War, *Sir mlHam Napieris history is, and we 
suspect always will he, our standard, even if a future, generation 
of Frenchmen do not accept his testimony as impliciSy as ouiv 
selves. That much of Sir A. Alison’s account of the Peninsular 
War not only contradicts that by Sir Napier, but that it 
contradicts even the Wellington d5^)atches, which Colonel Guiv 
wood had published at all events before Sir Archibald had 
arrived at the era of the Peninsular War, is too well known to 
require any illustration. That his narrative of 181S, tlmugh 
patched up and ingeniously defended in each successive edition, 
remfiins an ess^tial fiction, is equally notorious. We shall not 
attempt to drag our readers through a detailed criticism of Sir 
A. Alison’s narrative of the campaigns of Vimiera, Oporto, 
Talavera, Busaco, Fuentes d’Onoro, Salamanca, Vittoria, Tou¬ 
louse, and Waterloo. The mistakes which pervade the detail of 
each campaign are the result sometimes of carelessness, and 
sometimes of entire misconception. Occasionally they are 
absolutely absurd; and that an annalist of the Peninsular War 
should gi*avely assert, as Sir Archibald does iu the very title of 
chap. (58, vof. x., that the British campaign of Salamanca, in 
1812, was the Duke of Wellington’s first campaign in Spaing 
wall hardly be believed by any one Who does not refer m Ids 
work for a corroboration of our statement. The edition of his 
histoiy of the French Revolutionary War from which we have 
quoted, ■ dates from 1850; and it is, we helieve, the latest. 
Even in this e^tioif hut t smaE ^iroportiou of the errors which 
had been before the public during ten or fifteen yearn have been 
retrieved; and we are almost forced to suppose that one wlm is 
so indifibrent to accuracy, is also mdifferei^ to reputation. In 
this respect. Sir A. Alison reminds us of a saying quoted by 
Blaokstone, that a man may keep poisons in his cjioset, hut 
that he may not publicly vend them as cordials.” This, how¬ 
ever, is a restriction which Sir Archibald has the hardihood to 
breakthrough. His adhei^nce to th® ihost inauifesteriw 
fact, is as tenacious and as dog^d, as is Ms as^ertidn f^* dis* 
proved and exploded opinions in & new hkfory* ^ . ' 
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Biit thei^ are soime matters o£ political philosopliy diseossocl 
in the author’s former history, and cspecifuly in tlic fourteenth 
volume, which bear\ closer relation to his new work. These, 
we take it, are his most finished and erudite thoughts; for they 
arc to be found in chapters ninety-five and ninety-six, which 
bear the mark of a wide revision tliat is not cordoned to chap¬ 
ters involving the lustre of our militjiry arms. 

Sir Archibald has a tlicor\\ which is propounded at great 
length 'in Vol. XIV% ‘^of the final cause of war,” and which 
is asserted to bo “ the purification of mankind.” It is an 
idiosyncrasy in the philosophy of the author, that .all his theonqs 
arc, as it were, self-eociMmt in liis owm mind: that is to say, he 
docs not draw theories from facts ; but he asserts facts on the 
basis of theories. He makes the most unfounded and extrava¬ 
gant misstatements ip^ general history, winch arc not to be sul> 
mittedto question, bex^ause |liey confbnn to the (;ueat dooma 
with which his argument has set out. Tims he asserts that war 
is only increased by democratic ascend.ancy; and theiw'eforth he 
sweeps down the cardinal facts of European histor)^ into c'onfor- 
raity with his proposition. Let us take a few examples. Of the 
afiairs of 1848 w^e read,—^ 

And the first effect of the French Kevolution of 1848 was 
to light up the flames of war— ... to arm the Muscovite 
against the Magyar^ and drench Europe in hlocxl, to he stayed 
only by the triumph of the aristocratiG principle^ at least in the 
firet stage of the contest.”—P. 265. 

As we have no right to question the-sincerity of any man, w e 
can but say that this is one of many passages whicli stamp Sir 
Archibald Alison as the most ill-inibnned person of the events 
of which he writes that we ever met with. C.on it, however, he 
possible that he is ignorant that the Magyiu’ tuiusc was the 
aristwratic cause at issue in the Hungarian Avar ?—that nearly 
the whole titled nobility, and tlie whole untitled nobility, wore 
ranged upon its side 1—that the judicial murders of the Austrian 
Government wepe the immders, not of demoemts, but of ancient 
magnates f—that its constitution was tiie puifest aristocracy which 
this century has seen I—^that the Muscovite” differed from the 
Magyar,” as a . modem despotism diffei's from an ancient oH- 
gartiliy so far as tlm tlifference of democratic ” and 

“ aris|bctwiib . t^iktnph” was concerned, the triumph (a negative 
one, to be sure) ’fas that of tbe Sdavonian democratic peasantry! . 

But more., the third volume of the later history, the author 
tells us (p*,,^38) (that “ij is a xha,rkworthv circumstani^e, t^ all 
thi in Europe, between I8l5 and 1830, havb been 

yrars Christians and the Molmmmeictens.” In order 

to make but tliist projMjsItion, he is under die unfortunate nece.s- 
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sity of raking up all our wars in In (pa duri ng tips wJjicU 

he lias himself, with a rare infelicity, determined 

years to ^ the popular revolution T’ The f^ounting df Sail thfse 

wars in India, in his sixth volume, is nearly ihtemiinabie. 

Finally, it is a somewhat novel theory to class the pacific 

colonization of territories—-such as Austria, whiclf we atredd^ 

posscsml —amongthe instances of n^gressice proper 

It seeius scarcely discriminatiyo to institute this close eomparisoiri 

between this •colonization—which, by the way, is elsewliere de- 

scriborl as a “ means of the (liffusion ol' civilization—and 

the irruptions of the French revolutionary armies ! 

■» It occiured to us, as w^e were reading these lunn'nous reason¬ 
ings, that the perpetual wnrfarc of the oligarchical Italian rc- 
])ublics would be hard of subordination to the above theory; 
and W'e began to wonder bow this difficulty would be surmounted. 
Onr curiosity was soon satisfied. , A few»pagos further, on we 
read, that “in modem times the marvels of this expansive (demo-, 
eratic) pow’or liave not been less conspicuous. From the Fe- 
])ublics of Genoa and Venice the democratic spirit again pene¬ 
trated,” etc. The oligarcbi(;aV constitution of the Venetian 
Oomnaonwealth presumed to stand in opposition to the great 
DOGMA : acjciadingly, the Venetian Republic was transformed 
into a “ VoUijarchy /”. 

Wo pass to the general relations of Europe with Asia^ and 
in the later history, vol. IV., p. 608, we find the following aston¬ 
ishing assertion :— 

“ Unity renders Asia formidable: diversity constitutes the 
strength of Europe.” 

In vol. XIV. of the former history, p. 202, we fold the following 
commentary upon this axiom ;— 

“ In Asia, the vigour of the chief who seizes the diadem rarely 
descends to his successor w'ho inherits it; and even the hardi¬ 
hood of a new race of northern conquerors is found, after a fcw 
generations, to be irrecoverably merged in the effeminacy of their 
subjects. Hence the extraordinary facility with which they are 
^overturned, and the perpetual alternation of external conquest and 
internal corruption wtich marks every aye of Asiatic history^ (!) 

With reference to “Europe and Asia,” we are told tliat 
Asiatic soverei^s are mofe despotic than Europeans. The re¬ 
mark is just,, though hardly original; but we have immer^d 
ourselves into a pcation of Sir A. Alison’s works, in wfiiich we 
treasure tm any just observation, be it ever so trite. But when 
Sir Arcffiihald prbe^ds, on the strength of tliis assertion, to hi# 
favourite topic of Shefo, Ham, and Japhet, we are obli^d .to' 
differ wlb him again. Assuming that these patriarchs 
timely peopled Asia, A^ca, and ^irppO, he 



sovfei^ignty d the Js^tic race (iy*, 608) fi'om Homer^s tle^crip-* 
tion of A^raemnoiJt'. Does he not know that the eadiiest ae- 
cotmts of Greece th^t we possess, and which are (jnite as reliable 
as the exploits of Affamemnon^^ distindtly refer the foundation of 
Greek Con^onwealtlis to E^ptian and Asiatic emigrators 1 
Our sdlo^d space is already exceeded; but it would be un¬ 
just to oWlook Dir A. Alison’s g^diery of jpolltical portraits. If 
. this have not the merit of discrimination, it has tlrnt, at least, of 
generosity. There is no grudging of merit in anyol fcliese cha¬ 
racterizations. Sir Archibald will speak as w^l of hk political 
opponents as of the leaders of lik own party,, This k certsdnly 
a very fine trait in a ^vriter gifted with such ineradicable pre¬ 
possessions. It is, no doubt, an, inconsistency; for the author 
nas already described the shortsightedness of hk opponents, in 
a manner which renders the praise somewhat inexplicable. But 
he has forgotten all tllat, as lie has forgotten a good many other 
things that he has written ih the course of his bulky volumes; 
and, when he begins to describe the characters of public men of 
his day, he acts on the principle of de mortuk, etc,,—makes hk 

P ortraits all very attractive, though sirfgularlj like each oth<^. 
t is true that he says of Lord Brougham, in respect of his 
speeches, that he has an overwhelming deluge of words,” and 
that his verbose habit is much to he reg^tted.”—(Vol. IV., p. 
2S7.) Lord Broi^iiam might perhaps think tliat the cn’tic had. 
put-himself out oi court, and was disqualified, by his own ex¬ 
ample, ftom pronouncing the censure. But Sir A. Alison has 
a high opinion of “ hk merits as an equity lawyer,”—a judgment, 
at all events, from which he was not precluded by any positive 
demerits of his own. Sir Archibald pays a handsome tribute to 
the late Lord Grey (notwithstanding the fatal • mistake,” to 

which he again aliudes), and says, that “ he was, beyond all 
doubt, a most remarkable man,”— T* 280. ’*The observation will 
not probably gainsaid. He falls, however, into two singular 
mistakes. He has the haardihood to assert that Lord Panner- 
ston has been a member of eve^ Administration, with the single 
exception of tike short one <Sf !Lordj,l>erby; in 1852, for the last** 
years” (d. 288); tdhereas every one else k awme that, 
during both the Admanktrations of Sir Eobert Peel, Lord Pal¬ 
merston rW^ Oh© of the leading members of the omiosition j and 
that, fifty yews” before this volume was written^ Lord Palmer-^? 
ston hasd not Entered p^rieal liife. lie speaks of Lord John 
** co]^dact as the leader pf the House of Commons in 
ISSii” wher^ every one eke k no less aware, that it wa^ a 
peenf^ty in Lord jSbn Busitell^s politfesd position^ during the 
wh(de of tite Eeilhm that be had tak^ i^e oftico 

of pgyimster^Geneit^ a seat 'ha' iba Cabinet. Why 
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Si# James Graham should he apfilaude^ aiid Mr Gl|t^ 

(the master-mmd of hk party) should not h,© nofeieedj is not i||>* * 
pireut. Neither is Lord Aithorp mentioneda and r©d|nw 
to the solution, that Sir Alison was not aware thht he .|MMl 
been Leader of the Hons© of Commcms during the j^u# 
stormy sessions of ite e^sistence* But, as w© have Hid, there is 
no disposition to injustice ; and we are toW. of each of the pffiK 
r^ent statesmen of otir day, he has “ adinihktrative ahiUtaes 
a veiy liigh order.” This is at least gratifying, if it he not di^ 
criminative. 

Any detailed criticism on the subject of st^k would he super¬ 
fluous. It is certain, however, that any tiire© of Sir A*, Alkonk 
volumes might be very advantageously compassed Tnto one. 
The author’s aversion to monosyllables is fatal to the force erf 
his diction; arid we have roughly calculated that the omis¬ 
sion of useless adjectives wouldf alone‘reduce the work by 
some twenty or thirty pages a vdume. Nearly all hk sun- 
stantives end in ‘^ ationa peculiari^ which ensures them, 
<m an average, an inordinate length. His affection towards the 
H^ofd superaxld,” not ^Idom costs the simple sense of hk pas¬ 
sage ; and hk perpetual introduction of the epithet human”— 
ex4 ^r.f human aflairs,”*^^ human emancipation,” etc.,—^with 
studied distinctiveness, suggests the notion that he had been 
writing a political history (if such there could be) of ^oology in 

f neral. But the wearisome iteration of trite ideas, exploded 
eories, and hike reasoning, is what chiefly swells his second 
history to its present dimensions.^ 

We cannot help noticing also the appalling epithets which 
coupled with the exprosrion of almost every idea in the analyses 
of chapters, that stand at the beginning of each volume. We 
are perpetually referred to sections entitled astonishing suc¬ 
cess,” prodigious' enthusiasm,” universal transports,” etc. 
We had a vague notion, on first reading the latter expression, 
that “ universal transports” were transport ships on a vast scale, 
somewhat after tlie fashion of the ‘‘ Gmt Easternbut we 
were mktakon, Siijpflar ^pressiojis are stored up for our sor¬ 
rows, to those which indicate onr joys. Thus,^ we continually 
read of unbounded alarm,” and ‘^appalliug distress.” But our 
national temperament—and that, indeed, .of all the races pf 

* Sir Archibald fmmts ua with nutaeronaX^in qaotadons—some of whidb. he 
goes out of his way to ti^slate; and does it in a maimer which eliminates the 
whole epipammtic collocation of the original. 'These qiiotations ard comiladhljr 
of a vary hackneyed kind: we find such as “ Ccclum non aiapmm mutant,'!; . 
“ didi<dssc fideliter ftttes,” eto.--<;the'veJrb in the huJt instwe h<^g 
. and th® qualifying a^^ective forgotten)—and many others which, the 

dim vista of some ten lohg years, we remeiaher, in oaf oM IShrrow tos, to 
have perused in a little bmm called “ Wmrdsitbitth’s ©rsiwwaf rV 
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Japliot ”—is so liappilj clastic, that these sentiments quickly 
pass away j and, a -lines further on, we are sure to recur to 
a condition of prodigious enthusiasm” and miiversal trans¬ 
ports.” ^ , 

We may &irly presume that an author who places himself lu 
deliberate ^poktion to every^ Matesman,' and to every other 
]>oiitical writer, is nearly indifferent to any criticism of his 
. work. To depict Sir A. Alison’s character as a reasone'r or as a 
writer of fact, is what no one can do so well as himself; mul he 
lins described it—in a delineation of Napoleon, which seems as 
though it had been designed for autobiography—with a. ftlelity 
which exhausts Our own powers. It shall transcribed:— ^ 

“ LJncoiiquerahle adherence to error,, in point of fact, in the face 
of the clearest evidence, is, in like manner, often so eharacteristk 
cf his wrUimfs, where my of his pwrked prepossessions fs con- 
cerned, that one is apt*to"imaj^ne that the account of the pcculi- 
aritv given by his panegjTist^ is the true one, that his imaffination 
was so aiklent that ku wishes vwre, literally speahng, father to 
his tfwughU, and that what he desired,' he really believed to be 
tniel'^ * 

^ Sir A. Alison’s Character of Nai)oleon, vol. iii., p. 628 . 
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Art. n.—*1. '^^le Genesis of the JRarih and of Man. Edited 
by Reginald Stuart Poole, M-li.S*Ev etc, Edinburgh r 
j^Ldam and Charles Blach. 1B56. • ^ 

2. The lestimofij/ of the Jideksj or Geology in its hearings on the 
two Theologies^ ^afunal and Jienealed. Bj Hugh Miller, 
Author of‘“The Old Red Sandstone,” etc. Edinburgh: 
Thomas Constable & Co. 1857. 

3. Creation and the Fall: A Defence and F£C 2 >osition of the first 
three Chapters of Genesis. , Py Rev. Donald ^feCACDONALD, 
M.A. Edinburgh: Tliomas Constable & Co. 1856. 

4. The Mosaic Record in liaimony with the Geological, By 

James Sime, M.A. Edinburgh : Thomas Constable ^ Co. 
1854. . .• 

5. Twelve Lectures on the Connexion between Science and Re¬ 
vealed Religion. Delivered in Rome by Cardinal Wise¬ 
man. 5th edition. Two Volumes. Eondon ; Charles Dolman. 

,j^l853. ’ ♦ 

G. Things New and Old in Religion, TAterature, and Science. 
London : Nisbet & Co. ,1857. 

7. Geological Facts. By the Rev. W, O. Barrett. London: 
Arthur Hall, Virtue, & Co. 1855. 

8. Geology emd Genesis ; or the Two Teachings Contrasted. By 
^^C.” London; Whittaker & Co, 1857. 

9. On Parmemgenesis. By Prof. Owen. London: Van 
Voorst. 

10. Scripture and Geology, By the Rev. Pye Smith, D.D. 
Loudon : H. Gr. Bohn. 

11. Religion of Geology audits Connected Sciences. By Edward 

Hitchcooic, D.D., LL.D. Glasgo\y: William Collins (Ame¬ 
rican Reprint). ** • 

12. Noah and hu Times. By the Rev. J, M. Olmstead, M.A, 
Glasgow; William Collins (American Reprint). 

Milton’s remarks on*the vHality of bo#:8, and on what should 
be the a^itude of the State to them, are. well known. “ 1 deny 
not,” he says, ‘^bnt that it is of greatest coocernxnent in the church 
and commonwealth to have a vigilant eye how books demean 
themselves as well as men, and thereafter to confine, imprison, 
and do sharpest justice on them as malefactors; for booKs are 
hot absolutely dead' things, but do contain a progeny of. life ia 
them, to be as active as that evil was whose progeny they are; 
nay, they do preserve, as in a vial, the purest efficacy and ex¬ 
traction of that living intellect that bred them* I know they 
VOL. XXVII. NO. LIV. Y 
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are lively, andf as vigorously productive as those fabulous 

di^oa’s teeth; and hei^ sown up and dowu^ may chance to 
spring up armed hict.” This charactens^allyijphrewd estimate 
has mucn force, when applied to the rapidly incr^sing literature 
of present physical science. Certain phases of tliis, esjjecially 
those ^whicn are alleged to have theological bearings, claim the 
earnest attention of ml thoughtful Chri^ian mep. Modem <lis- 
coverv has scattered the dragon’s teeth broadcast over the land, 
and the natural result is a mailed host, more formidable than the 
fabled one which rose threateningly before the eye of Cadmus. 
Numerous books, all held by their authors to be equally well-fitted 
for the, defente of the truth, and for chasing out of the world 
those anticmated religious beliefs which obstruct civilization in 
her onward march, meet us in eveiy bookshop, lie invitingly, in 
theiii covers of crimson and gold, on drawing-jxxjm tables, and de¬ 
mand double space oUour library shelves, from which they seorn to 
smile contempt on the impretending volumes of our older litera¬ 
ture^ whose weighty utterances were wont to quicken our intel¬ 
lects and solace our hearts! How is this great army to be met? 
Must Swift’s ‘‘Battle of the Books” be fought over again? If 
so, some of the names of the combatants er his time might be 
retained. An addition of another . legion to the lirmy of the 
modems, is-all that is necessary to.fit the satire to our day. The 
change of the battle-field could also bo juade. Swift found his 
on a small spot of ground, lyiug and being upon one of the two 
tops of Parnassus.” But we would require to go down to the 
foundations of the world, and to pass through the great strata, 
which tell the wondrous tale of the bygone ages of nature. The 
contest there would concern the question, whether the All-wise 
One w'ho fonned the world has written legends on tlie rocks 
which contradict the uttekrances of His own W isdom in the Bible ? 

We know, indeed, that,the progeny of the dragon’s teeth were 
not all useless. Cadmus found many of the warriors helpful in 
domg him good service in his chosen Baeotia. We may find the 
modem ofl&paing useful too. The fruits of civilization and en¬ 
lightenment—^the i|evelation« of plulosophy and the triumphs of 
soieiice, may all wfdipsomed by Christianity, and used in the 
service of Tne IGng, The chief thing will be, to get quit of the 
dangerous members of lAie mailed host. This must continue to 
fee the clfort of all who know the troth and love it. 

Circunistam^ determine whether this shall be fey finding 
joints in the haiiiess, throng which the ^ows of truth may 
find tlmr way to the heart of enror* or, as in the old fable, fey 
turning CT«iy wim^gJiiand'agaiMt^^to 

\ ’ : *^Suo(ju,e • , , , . ; , 

Mart* cadus^ eufeiti per mufiia vulnera fratres.” 



Limited Ohsermiione of Science. Z%i 

We have no wish even to seem to fe^t wi& levitj a confess¬ 
edly great and momentous subject# but thei;e are asj^ects in the 
modern controversy of book with book, in v4iich science sets up 
as theologian, and theology claims control over all science, which 
must provoke a smile. . 

The list of Works, which stands at the head of this article 
will indicate the somewhat formidable character of our proposed 
discussions. In conducting them we have need of much charity, 
and our readers have need of much patience. Some recent con¬ 
tributions to the literature of so-called physico-theology, make it 
needful that those who love the old paths, and are not ashamed 
to be found standing in them, should be wiUing’ to give valid 
reasons for their conservatism. They must at least Irok such 
works as are quoted above full in the face, and ascertain whe¬ 
ther they can all be regarded as speaking the truth with forth¬ 
right earnestness, keeping nothing* back, Ind hesitating not in 
their speech. We are, however, well aware that the determina¬ 
tion to look honestly at much of the current literature of physical 
science, and to tell plainly wliat we tliink of it, are hazardous 
undertakings. In addressing ourselves to the task we have un¬ 
dertaken, certain preliminary remarks fall to her made, in the light 
of which we wish to look at^he subjects under review. ‘ 

Our first remark has reference to the very narrow limits 
within which the observations of physical science are, as yet, con¬ 
tained. Only a few remote corners, which, because of their iso¬ 
lated character, must be ■ imperfectly understood, have been 
visited and examined, in that great field of ol^erv^ation which 
sun’ounds man. We make this statement in the full knowledge 
of the ground which geology, for example, has gone over, and of 
the grouping of its discoveries under general divisions, corres¬ 
ponding to the present state of human knowledge. Still, we 
have been working in, comparatively, mere comers of the great 
field; and, certainly, the philosophical attitude of the students of 

this science should be that of men who are content to work on in 

¥ 

the line of discovery—^tb gather up facts, and to classify pheno¬ 
mena, in the spirit of,those jvho lev# the work for its own sake, 
and not for any grand theological genetlilizatibiis they may hope 
to build on it. But, carried away by over-confidence in their 
own powers, many leave the attitude of trtie wisdom, and rashly 
generalize, without having patiently gathered up sufificient m^ 
terial for tins. The results will mways be hostile to tJio ad¬ 
vancement of knowledge. ** The sole cause and root,” says IfOrd 
Bacon, “ of almost every detect in the sciences is this, that while 
we falsely admire and extol the powers of the human mind, we 
do not search for ita^ real helps.”^ This, as we shall see, has 
* SfoTUttt Orgaattm. Hb. i, Apb. ix. !'• 
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often led to such neglect of the helps,” as to make the 

foundations for a theoiy of trifling moment, and the might m 
the mind which hs6s formed it everything. We can have no 
objection to the geologist coming to any conclusion he may think 
fitj if his observations fairly -waiTant it; but his conclusion should 
be held with the acknowledgment that aU tlie elements needed, 
in order to make. it absolutely true, may ,not have been taken 
into account. This would render the boldest speculations com¬ 
paratively innocuous, because all men would regal'd them in the 
light of the acknowledgment. But what seems to us remote 
from the spirit of a somid philosophy is, that many of ourjnost 
accomplished discoverers, in the various departments of ph)'sical 
science, seem to have constantly in their thoughts, the prcseiic^e 
of another book than that one whose leaves tliev are tiy ing to 
turn, and whose wondrous rock-written legends tliej are seeking 
to decipher. If the student happen to he a man whose heart has 
yieldecl to, and whose mind has been pervaded with that higher 
truth revealed in and by Jesus Christ, his tendency is to labour 
to gather facts fi’ora the field in wliich he toils, to corroborate the 
initial historical statements of that hook in which he has found 
the new life, sytid its fruits, joy and peace. If he be not a man 
of this ifiind, but, on the contrary^ an idolater of natural law, 
and a sceptic as to the lawgiver revealed in the Scriptures, we 
may expect that lie will begin by hinting a doubt on one point, 
and hesitating dislike on anotlier. The Bible will soon come to 
be denounced by him as a book of false science; and this, he 
will believe, warrants him to reject its moral and spiritual teach¬ 
ing also. TIis scientific researches will be regarded successful in 
the measure in which they help to build him up in his preju¬ 
dice against it. We must ever protest against this mode of 
following knowledge. We have, indeed, nothing to fear from 
men who, prosecutjrig science with minds imdor the influence of 
the highest truth of God, are yet wise enough not to attempt to 
make the bible responsible for what it is no part of its divine 
mission to teach, and whose thoughts shall not constantly act as 
if the Scriptures needed the help of the natural sciences, either 
on the-matter of tJieir authenticity or on that of their influential 
teaching. Yet this vicious tendency (to drag the discoveries of 
geology intQ question^ which bear upon the suWeet-matter of re¬ 
velation^ is fiot confined to the school of prejudice now referred 
to. It IS found in jnen fifom whom the Olljurdi might have looked 
for better,things. . It is done too, in such a way, that you bfedme 
persuaded they bejieve that the field of observation has already 
been so thoirpdghljf searched—the discoveries made so conedu- 
gively abunda.iit-^|md the classification phenomena ccto- 
plete, tliot we axe ^constrameci either to, acknowledge dir^l and 
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immistakeable antagonism between the Word and the WorM-i— 
between the positive teaching of the strata and the no less posi¬ 
tive statements of the opening chapters of lGtencsis> or that we 
are necessarily put on the defence, and must now, for the truth’s 
sake, le^ to read Genesis in a way which had never before 
entered into the imagihation of the most devout, most intelligent 
mid most learned students of the Word of God. We admit that 
times may come in the future, as they have more than once done 
in the past, when, from some apparent contradictions between 
Scripture and Science, We may be forced to question long-ae- 
cepted interpretations of Bible narratives, ana to seek in new 
ones some ground of harmony. But in such rare cases the new 
readings will have nothing oiitr4 about them, and they*will find 
ready belief fi'om their manifest simplicity, and their likeness to 
the'modes of interpreting other portions of sacred book. We 
should like to see much more cautibp in regard to this, and fiir 
less readiness, either, on the one hand, to believe that isolated 
phenomena demand immediate explanation, or, on the other, that 
there can be any safe ground for coming to sweeping general 
conclusions on solitary facts.^ This is so well put in Mr Miller^s 
‘^Old Red Sandstone”—a work which, we are persuaded, will 
continue to be estimated more highly than any other he has 
written—that we would direct the attention of our read jrs to the 
whole of the seventh diapter, which opens with some remarkable 
statements on this point. He shows how cautious the geolo^st 
shoidd be in concluding, from the juxtaposition of fossils, that 
they must have been contemporary. Tne convulsions and re¬ 
solutions,” he says, “ of the geological world, like those of the 
political, «i‘e sad cunfounders of place and station, and bring into 
close fellowship the high and the low; nor is it safe in either 
world—such have been the effects of the disturbing agencies— 
to judge of ancient relations by existing neighbourhoods, or of 
origin£il situations by present places of occupancy.” Forgetral- 
ness of this, we 'shall have occasion to show, has led to many 
errors. 

It will always be adeadin^ featui* of the men who are tmder 
the infiuence of the true spirit of the inductive philosophy, that 
they will regard with susp^cion, donclusions which have been ar¬ 
rived at by miservifcions confessed to be partiaT and limited. And 
when such conclusions shall seem to enter the domain of historic 
or of dogmatic theology, and claim to he regained as either ques- 

* Bugald Stewart reckons among tne causes of tke slow lu’ogresa of kaUMa 
knowleu^) “ a disposition to grasp at general principles, without subinitfiMito 
the previous study of paxtlculat facts.”—(Outlines'of Moral Philosophy. 

4ii. Edinhurgh, 17Sa.; 'Oiiii, hot less than the tendency now refeit^ th, is hot 
only obsirnctive to knowledge, it is very unsafe also. ‘ 
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t&nmg or corroboratiiiff the positive statetaents of tlae Word 
of Ood-—as, for e:^piipTe, the Mosaie record of creation—the 
utterances of other Scriptures, on the connection between sin and 
death, and the presence of death before the introduction of sin, 
they will regard them with still greater distrust. Such a state 
of mind would be sure to keep meu far away from rash theories, 
and would lead them to seek a position, in regard to Scripture 
and geology, like that which is so admirably maintained and il¬ 
lustrated oy Bishop Butler. The author of The Analogy” 
made use of nature as the grouud on which to vindicate religion. 
But we would now reverse the process; and, we think, there arc 
multitudj^ erf'intelligent men wno would attain to rest amidst the 
wild surging billows of unbelief around them, if the Scriptures, 
in w'hich they believe, it be only with a traditional faith, 
were more used to illustrate uod’s ways in nature. This would 
lead us to reason,—if we fipdi such modes of procedure in con¬ 
nection with the Church, why should we esteem them arbitrary, 
and as such, to be rejected when seen in creation, and in the 
building up of the w'orld I ’ • 

Again, me whole question as to the place and the amount of 
miraxde to he expected in God’s ways, with the outward world, 
would need {to be well weighed l)eiore we attempt to form any 
OTand general scheme, which shall be held as folly illustrative of 
the harmony between Genesis and Science. And not only would 
we need to acknowledge miraculous power as to the creative act, 
by which, that which had not been became; but also, we should 
be willing fo find it in all the giant ages, from the time when the 
foundations of the earth were laid, upward and onward to this* 
present epoch, when man walks amidst those works in which God 
deUgfits, and in which all who delight in God, take pleasure. Such 
a state of mind, on the part of the student of science, would lead 
to look at.this miracle-cmestion ” in a light both more ac- 
(isbirdaht with a sound philosopny, and more consistent with the 
"belief in the omnipotence of Jehovah, than we find it generally 
regwded in the present day. Besides, an almost bewildering 
confarion exists in the minds of meif on this subject We could 
occupy all our allotted space with, quotations illustrative of this. 
Eten in the bodks at the head of this article, we might find many 
passages abdfit' tie unphilosophical characl^ of tendencies to 
fall back bn tniracll—the great waste of miraculous power—the 
likelihood that therb was only the one miracle of creation (though 
some of ouBiauthersi grudge even that), and that it is inconsistent 
ivith what we know of 00% general pracedure, to allege that He 
would inferfo^ bjf nm^e, or that the result would not bar- 
monwe put forth in order to it.”* 

luen seem etrafigejy to that the clwacter the agent is 
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the refutation of aU such remarks. How couW ,thereiba "^kaste 
of p(w’er in connection with any work o^'an Alm^hty One I 
But, apart from this, is it not strictly philosophical to argn^ that 
whatever is associated with mirade at its origin, should heregwded 
as within the influence of miraculous keeping unto the end; cofife- 
seqnently, we sliould not deem it inconsistent with this, hnt the 
opposite, if we find one point and another at which we are shut 
up to the acl^uowlcdgment of miraculous interference. It was 
by true miracle—the passing of the non-create into the created-*- 
that tlie grand system of the universe was realized. And when 
we meet with the same form of power in any department of the 
universe, or side by side with our commonest j^enmnena, why 
should the spirit of man be ushered into scepticism oh that ac¬ 
count ? The settlement of the question, as to harmony betwee;n 
•the power employed and the results, is .beyond the scope of 
our faculties. We might, indeed*, ,1 kj held competent to form 
a pretty correct estimate of the first result, because that might 
frequently be small, and fairly within the range of our powers, 
but no such forth-putting of might as we now refer to, ever teiJ' 
minates in the one, first, and outstanding effect. Yea, it is 
capable of proof that the immediate result is often the smallest 
and that a series of links in the great chain of circumstances, of 
which the observed and clearly seen one has the first, are con¬ 
tinued indefinitely, ever enlar^ng as they proceed. Or, it is 
like the effect of tlie pebble, cast by a well exercised arm, into the 
centre of some lake, as it rcjwses in its own beauty under the 
eye of God, and reflects every cloud whidi hangs |oftly in the 
deep blue above it. The first result is, the stirring of the placid 
surface, and the manifestation of this is the cirdet uot larger 
than the water displaced by the stone. But the ckde widptis, 
and ultimately the whole bosom of the lake acknowlfedgBS its in¬ 
fluence ; not the surface only, but the whole body of t&e watj^i^/ 
down to the lowest depths through which the stone has |)aswf 
We would like tliat our friends would admit, not the possibility 
only, but theilikelihood of resrdts, thus connected with some first 
form-putting of roirabulous* might, Vhicli eagle-eyed as some of 
them may be, pass far beyond the range of their vision, and 
reach into other fields than they have ever travelled, eyea in the 
most gorgeous of their great imaginings, ^hen the questions 
might anse whether, with all their philosophy, and with all theif 
attainmcaats in eiact science they qiuld believe themselves able 
to trace the connection between some , first miraculous act and 
itiS sequences, and whether , it might ndt; be sm. evidence of 
‘truest and highest wisdom, toentead^n i|hethat jpuany 
phenomena, which ftieyj|eek to exjplmm ny them to 

simple natural causes, may find their tme explahatlpn cmly hy 
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associating them with miracle. We woxild be very far, indeed, 
from countenancing taking refuge in the thought of miracles 
whenever wc find wonders which for the time, are past finding 
out. Neither would W'O give any weight to them, when tlmy 
directly contradict or outrage manls common sense, or do not fit 
into the analogy of God’s w'ays and works in other departments 
of the moral or physical W'orld. The subjection of the Chris¬ 
tian iinderstjuiding to that wdiich does violence eitl^er to its own 
direct utterances, or to its knowledge of God through the wiritten 
Word, is superstition. But what wc plead for, as l^lieving that 
it would prevent many hasty and dangerous generalizations, is, 
that students in the sciences, whose revelations have a constant 
tendency to run into tlieology, simuld not he so chary of* the very 
thought of the probabili^ of the presence of the effects of direct 
miracle, in many of the deeper spheres of investigation into w’hiclr 
they rightly love to penetrate, even when they see none of the 
connecting links. In a word, and more precisely, it ough|^to bo 
kept in mind, that the primary act does not alw'ays cairy its chief 
characteristics into those ever varying ftates, into which it often 
passes. Plato’s doctrine of the g v xai -reXXa—the one grand primal 
type, keeping some of its distinctive^ features in all ihe transfor¬ 
mations it may undergo, how'cver beautiful and true as associated 
wi'th morphology jii the natural sciences, ceases to be of much value 
when we enter the domain in which moral and spiritual elements 
come to be mixed up with natural laws. A third influence comes 
into power there, and its variable character is only limited by the 
kind of disposition, training, habits of thought, education* and 
the like, which can be postulated of its possessor. Wc allude 
to the Christian or the anti-Christian individualism of the student. 
Most men cast the shadows of individual bias over the bright 
image of trftth. If all this were taken into account, we would 
neither he very hasty in forming opinions on very difficult physico- 
theological subjects, nor would We easily become strongly wedded 
to any of the alleged explanations of physical phenomena, which 
necessitate the discussion of the authenticity of Scripture history, 
or the special hearing of purely theoiogical‘dogmas. 

W e lay much stress on these views. They appear to us more 
in harmony with a^ somid philosophy than the attitude of tliose 
who siuumaiily dislaiss tlie possibility of the presence of mira¬ 
culous jwwer in wliatever seems to them unworthy of it. Mr 
Macdonald’s hook is not fte^from this; it is hinadly stated in the 

Te«tiffiony of the Kodb,^’ and you meafet with it in tiie Har¬ 
mony of the Mosmo and Qeoio^cal Becords.” But it is forgot¬ 
ten that vew of the miracles of ihe Old Testament would* 
not stand t!ii|!j;test.f Take, fm* example, the miracles of* Blislia, 
and among daOset, ^ook at. that recesrded in 2 ILings vi. 1-T. 
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By the laws roc*ogniBed Ijy all science, and accepted by comfiion 
scjise, the axo-head had sunk to the bottom,,* and, in virtue of a 
law equally received, its nature was to lie there. But, by an 
exercise of llis will, God acted on tlic will of another, and made 
that the iustnnuent by wliich the iron was caused to swim, l^ho 
axe-heod hasU'ued to meet the bit of wood which also, in obe¬ 
dience to law, continued to float on the surfece. Who, looking 
only at the rqstoratiou t)f the borroivcd axe, would suy that here 
was an occasion for the direct interference of the Alnxighty Yet 
here was a true wonder (rg^a;), and a true sign of the 

greatness of Elisha’s Lord. The isolated object might seem un- 
w'orthy of His glorious chsumeter, but our views diange when 
we try to estinjate the moral and spiiitual fruits to the jxrophet 
and to his tbllowers—^fniits, however, which others, not directly 
concerned, would come to feel the iufluenf'e of, wiiile they con¬ 
tinued wholly ignorant of their origin. But it is wadi to remem¬ 
ber that, wlien we represent absolute Will as interfering with 
established laws, we do not hold that there is anytliing arbitraxy 
in this, or e\ en that ther^J was the application of any other jxower 
of G<k 1 tlian what had ever been working in him. There was 
only the manifestation of that at a spet'ial twint in the personal 
and spiritual history of the prophet. “ The unresting activity 
of God, wliich at other times hides and conceals itself behind the 
veil of wluit we tc'nn natural laws, does, in the miracle, unveil 
itself; it steps out from its concealment, and the hand which 
works is laid hare. Beside and beyond the onliiiary ojierations 
of nature, liigher powers—(higher, not as coming from an higher 
source, but as bearing iqion higher ends)—intrude and make 
themselves felt even at tlie very springs and sources of her power.” 

We wish it weiv possible to destroy this distrust of the simple 
acknowledgment of tlie probable presence of rah'acle in the dific- 
rent stages of the building up of the world, which obtains, so 
largely in our day. It w^ould keep us from the unsafe tendency 
into which many theologians havm recently liiUeii, of trying to 
commend the works and ways of God, by robbing them as mucli 
as possible of what Is mirfvculous.* But truth sufters. There 
may bo great rejoicings in die (^amjp of Ooinpromise, when some 
work or fact, hitherto associated with a mmocle, is put on die basis 
of natu^a^ kw, ahd even Biblical sdiolars may And that particu¬ 
lar portions c£ Beriptm*® history may be made very plain and 
palatable to many, by tracing them tp natural causes; but, it were 
well to remember, tiiat those receiving the new principle of in** 
terpretation will not halt at the partiw application of it. 

“ They struggle vainly to preserve a part 
Who have aot couragTto contend for all,” 
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j^fppljing tliese remarks to discttssions restive to the past his¬ 
tory of the earth’s <iirust, and to the deluge, the recognition will 
follow, that there may have been miraculous interferences whore 
we do not acknowledge the need of them, and that we are not 
in circumstances to conclude that even well understood pheno¬ 
mena must have taken place according to laws with which we are 
acqtiamted. If we can account for them by traqing them to w'ell- 
knovJ^n laws, we will attain to the rest of simple ^belief; but, if 
they shall seem antagonistic to these, we are not entitled to hold 
either that they are so, or that they may not be under other 
laws, of the nature of ^hich we are Vet ignorant. Is it not likely 
that they may nevei* have been designed to square with our 
notions as to the operation of God’s law's? Nor, in taking up 
this ground of humility and acknowledged ignorance, do we 
frOwn upon free speculation being set alqnj^ide of painstakiiijg in¬ 
vestigation and observation.^ iOl that'we desire is, to sent! the 
student to the study of the physical sciences, in a state of mind 
ftirthest removed from scepticism, on the one hand, and ever^'thiiig 
like religious bias on the other; in shorf:, under that discipline of 
humility, which has taught him the lesson of his own imperfect 
knowledge, and, especially, the lesson that God’s w’ays are not as 
man’s ways, and God’s thoughts not'as man’s thoughts. In this 
spirit let him question the manifold works of God vigorously as 
he may, Let niin break up the rocks, and, led by reason into 
regions wdiither imagination fears to follow, let him listen to the 
story of the giant ages, as he has ears to hear it; let him search 
into those new wends of polype and insect life, oj>ened up hut 
yesterday, by the labours of Owen, and Steenstrup, and Von 
Siebedd, and cry mystery on mystery, if he will; let him deal as 
strictly as he can with ethnology in its linguistic, historical, and 
physiological aspects, and try tim science of those who would un- 
brpthcr one great frmily of the human race, and make of them 

chattels personallet him climb the azure heights of heaven, 
and see wonders under the guidance of sober science, before 
wMch Dante’s imagination would have paled; yea, lot him search 
and seek, and quesfion, mi sj>eculate, according to the ability 
giveCt to hint by his Maker, but let all this bo as conscious of the 
nnperfection of hii^i faculties-^as one ’V^ho has been ted into the 
sedfOt place of the Most High*—as one on whhse affqptions He 
who nmde all theserfhings ha^ found a throne# 

These consideral|ons, moreover, will have a direct bearing on 
the conflicring hypotheses relative to the deluge—-on the doctrines 
of autcwdhdneS and;ceiitre%of «h the disepssidH as 

to the reprodr^ctiolt Of previously esristing forms of hfo* TJie 
aieged wast-e of rOfraetdous power, if the (Sum be for a nni^iersal 
wOiiM hav^ tie wS^nt. The objection is urged as if to 
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exerciseHispoweropsttlieAImiffhity labour. Again, to holdit as • 
implying the same thing it' tho Crrjator be rejjrcsented as ro-creaV 
ing that wliich formerly existed, bears witness to very low views 
of I)ivino power, as well as ignorance of what, in the bringing in 
of many new species into the world, He has been doing* This 
would be no more unphilosq)hical than to hfdd tho now ^norally 
admitted partial realnsation of this in the struettme of tiie lower 
animals, which Owen lias so fully and beautifully illustrated as 
exemplar types of some part in the structure of the great anto 
type- -Man—the Son of Man. The whole history of science goes 
to enforce these views. Her march, which has ever been onward 
and upward, has yet been slow. Her votaries of one generation, 
have brought to light facts which, in their causes, aflbrd ground 
for the theories of the next, while yet a third or fourth may pass 
before the solution of universally acknowle(|gi*d difficulties begins 
to be suggested to leading minds. * JBut it is not prudent—it is 
not discreet—either to attempt to thrust the solution on the 
general mind of the age, which, in the knowledge of such mat¬ 
ters, is always a generatio|i behind; or to assert positively, that tho 
solution offered, especially if there are theological jxiints involved, 
must be the true one, because it harmonizes with tnc advancement 
of science. All that can bo’claimed for it is, the ackiiowleilgracnt 
that it serves for all present puiposes of discussion. We will have 
read the liLstoiy of chemical science to very little pur|)oso, if wo 
have continued ignorant, thaf many phenomena, in the exjdana- 
tion of which all for a season found rest, have turned out to de¬ 
mand a wholly different one. Forces, undreamt of jmeviously, 
have been brought to light. Electricity, for example, in connec¬ 
tion with which hitherto supposed general law's have been modi¬ 
fied, and effects have been traced to causes, very widely unlike 
tliosc with which they had before been associated. Young science 
—^noble, entliusiastic, somewhat over self-reliant, will gain much 
by thinking on these things, »nd by eschewing the very appw- 
ance of hasty generalization. 

Though reluctant to detain our readers so long on the threshold 
of our subject, there i8*anoth*r general consideration which should 
have some weighfi with the Christian apologist. He is entitled, 
as he wanders amidst the multiform omections to the Sermturo 
account of the Genesis of the earth and of nffin, to demana that 
the objectors shall ^ee amone themselves before he can be 
fairly called to deal either with their objections or with their ex¬ 
planations of the Divine record. Ho may justly allege, that their 
want of agreement on any one cardinal point—tlieir diversity 
opinion as to particular phenomena, or cipses of phenomena—is 
a sufficient reason why ho should not take action against tl^eift. 

It is, however, notorious, that very fow men who haw left tie 
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true^ platform of scjience—obsen’ation, in or4er to the classifica¬ 
tion of facts—for the field of physico-thec^ogical controversy, 
agree as to the natdre of the facts themselves, •vvliich are held hy 
some to contradict Scripture, and fewer still as to the mode of 
^ nicctm|T these allegations. The battle sooner or later must bo 
fought; and so, wdiile we make this remark on the tactics of the 
aixdogist, w^e cannot urge too strongly on the individual Sections 
or the Christian church, the necessity of seeing that they nse all 
endeav<mrs for the thorough training of those wh6 must be the 
chief combatants. They must fiimish them with w'l'apons, and 
they must teach them to use them—they must provide the 
armour, and see that it be proved in order to the day of battle. 
Often, however, tbe highest form of effort will be found in Avard- 
ing off tbe blow; because, as the fight is often in the dark, tlie 

a oscd combatant may turn out to be a brother, and the blow 
at what we regard tlit' fair br^bt form of truth, may 
come from the strong hands of her own most loving children, 

’ who recognise not their mother under the veil, or through the 
bias which devotion to some favourite theoiy has spread over 
their own souls. The safety of this neutral, yet avowedly de¬ 
fensive, attitude has many illustrations in the history of geo¬ 
logical discovery. It is well known, that great prominence was 

f Von to the statements of Scripture, alleged to be tor or against 
e respective combatants in tbe keen word-wars waged betw'een 
the Neptunists and the Plutonists bf the past generation. Nep- 
tunism pointed in triumph to the references in Genesis i. to 
water. Indeed, they carried their a<|uemis views so far, that 
Thales might have' claimed their belief in bis tbeory—That 
w’ater w^as the true or beginning of all things.” ‘ And 
Plutonism was not less confident that abounding references to 
igneous action, in connection with the past and future history of 
the globe, conclusively acknowledged its claims. A Neptunist 
sceptic w'ould find easy refuge from fhe revelations of the burn¬ 
ing world of the lost, m showing that all these were contradicted 
by the analogy of past physical history ; and a Mkc-minded Plu- 
tonist might gravely shake his headtover the water-infiueiices in 
Gefiviis i, as not fitting into prefsent well knoii^n laws. Yea, we 
know that this was actually the case.. The Church was startled 

* It is cnfiorii to maifc tike ancieHt forms of thouglits which most hoH to fee 
lim^d tomodera mia4.:-^‘^Thsles would all the mMe readily adopt this notion 
from its harmonizing ijirith ancient opinions; such, for instance, as thosf^ ex- 
iwessed in Hesiod's Thio^ony, Wherein Oceanus and Thetis are regarded as the 
parents of all i^ch d^mes as had any relatiott to Hatnre. He wonld thns 
ijave pe*forme<b|fer tl|e popiilUr religi<m that which modem aoiehee hp per¬ 
formed for the hook m Genesisj exmining what before was enigmatical.^— 
MoarapTiticfil oJ^Phitos^^, Bj G. H, XiffiWM, p. 5. Xondon; Tarker 

landSom J8Sf7.v f 
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by the hplclntess which both sides claimed the positive teaedi- 
in |5 of the Bible for their support; while the eminitmted scseptical 
mind, looking on, did not fail to triumph aftiidst the charges of 
alleged contradictions. It is a testimony to the strong hold which 
the Bible, as a revelation directly from Ood, has upon the mind 
of Britain, that, sooner or later, it comes to be accepted as an 
unerring standard of appeal by men who may bave but little 
love for the covenant God set fordi in it, even on questions 
touching w'hith it is not within its scope to give a positive utter¬ 
ance. The warfare was not modified when Fuchs propounded 
his theory of “ The Gelatinous condition of Rocks.” Keptunism 
w-^as indignant, and A. Von Humboldt, Elic de Beaumont, and 
other disciples of Hutton, would not listen to anything which 
went to break up the eutierty of their theories.- Had there, at 
that time, been in the churches but half of the spiritual life and 
the learning in philosophy and science, wlitch obtain in our day, 
the likelihood is, that wc would hav(fhad the Church pledged to 
one or other of the favourite theories. Her indifference ami in-*’ 
capacity w^ero overruled for her safety. The so-called conflict¬ 
ing theories have found flieir harmony, while no one dreams that 
even the shadow of a doubt has been cast on the Scriptures, 
which, at tliat time, it was held, must have been against one of 
them. Now, w’c believe, it would have been a ri^it thing for 
the Christian smologist to hawe said to the followers of Werner, 
or Hutton, or Fuchs,—You appeal to the Bible in support of 
your tboorios, and in the appeal you seem to set one portion of 
Scriptui;e against another, and to bring the wwld into antagon¬ 
ism with the Word; but you are not agreed, even among your¬ 
selves, us to the nature of the phenomena you make so much use 
of.. When you shall agree on tliis, and aver that you pledge 
yourselves to make good even the evideuco of direct antagonism, 
then wc will deal with this, show cause for arrest of judgment, or 
for the summary dismissal of the case.” This is confessedly tiot 
very high ground to take, but it is ground which is tenable, and 
may be used for good purjx)ses. If all the exude theories of an- 
tiigonisras could be b^ought^ stpidUon the same platform, miited 
on the points wlmph constitute these, there might really be some 
])leasure, and nof a little profi,t in looking them full in the face. 
As it is, there is no agreement among these who form these 
theories, as to what is the safest basis to rest theni on. When 
we enter the field, our work is hind.er©d by the very confusion 
in the foes we ec^ectcd to meet unfted. 

It is not pur intention to enter into a foil discussion of foe 
questions treilfced of in the volumes quoted above. It may’j how¬ 
ever, hel^'to clear the Way, and, may not be without , interii^ Jo 
our readers, if we take a rapid survey of foe leading scienc^, 
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wh(>$e discoveries have come to be held by many as more or less 
opposed to Scriptnj’e history. We shall begin with ethnology, 
both because it is n&turally suggested, first in point of order, and 
because several pursuits which, in recent times, have been assigned 
a place among the sciences, and to which we may have occasion 
to refer, are greatly infincnced by the ethnological views of their 
votaries. 

Ethnological discussions, in connection with Scripture history, 
have generally assumed two forms—one having reference tfjpliy- 
sical characteristics, and another to language—to grammar, 'liiese 
have been variously treated. Many are found boldly averring that 
the application of historic criticism to the teacliing of Genesis, on 
the cpiestions of race and language, has sho^'m it to be wholly a 
myth. The Word represents all men as descended from a single 
pair; but we arc now told that there are many races whose 
varieties are so broadiy marked, that physiology is constrained to 
reckon them generic—that there are linguistic peculiarities which 
point certciiuly to more than one primeval language, and, con¬ 
sequently, that there must have been more than one original pair 
of parents for the human race. This is now a favourite asser¬ 
tion of many American and British ethnologists.^ These assume 
to themselves much importance, as the orimnaJ promulgators of 
the doctrine of a “ Plurality of Races.” Yet thciy sliinc in bor¬ 
rowed plumage, as the very mode* of statin" the (juestion illus¬ 
trates. It has been well discussed both in Britjun and on the 
Continent in former days.® Some modem French physiologists 
have taken Voltaire’s prejudice point of Gew as their starting 
point, and have carried meir speculations much further, while 
they have drawn their illustrations from details of a peculiarly 
disgusting and blasphemous kind. They have found apt scholars 
in Britain and in America. We think it capable of something 
veiy like proof, that the boasted exact science of Agazzis on this 
(jufestion, na^ taken its tone and hue from the prejudice point of 
Gew referred to, Just as the foregone ooiicludons of the American 
etlmolo|psts, on the subject of slavery, have influenced all their 
researches. „ 

The danger to lie dreaded from these Gews is, that professing 
Christian men—^mcn with at least a traditional, respect for the 

* The sllegtsi namber of independent families of the human race Varies from 

three to Mpst^ however, receive Blumerbach’s classification (De Gewrk 

Hwmani Variet6etft Natipa), which is based upon the form of the skull, and on 
the colour of the skin, the iris of the eye, and the hair. This classifleation jgives 
three leading types, ani two subordinate ones,—I. Tins Caocabun j Ist, The 
Malay^, II. Th» JktonroTTi.; ^2d, I’Ae American Indian. lU. The Hegko. 
Agassjsis pleads for eigKfc distinct origins! • 

* “Menhefbrd A“*l».” I«*ndoa: 1656. It was one of Voltaire’s fayonrite 
theoues. I^CB’.the opting chapter of ‘‘HJatoire deY’Enipire deBuswe, sous 
JPierre-k-Gwhd,’andlhe remaps in the ** Troftrie iBstorique et Critique.*’ 
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Bible—may be gained over to . them, and the invariable result 
will be, that by far-fetdied analogies—^novel mo^es of interpre¬ 
tation—and modifications of the doctrine of jpllenary verbal inspw 
ration—^tliey will seek to harmonise them witli the statements of 
Scripture. ^ The w ork, which stands first on tfi^ list at the head 
of this article, is devoted to the exposition and eufiircement of 
views whose leading features are—the acknowledgment of the 
Billie as the Word of God—the reception of the theories now re¬ 
ferred to as folly warrlntod by facts—and, as a corollary, the 
assertion that the doctrine of a plurality of races is taught in the 
Bible. * Such attempts must be judged of by their tendencies. 
If WG once give up the firhily establiriied position of the unity of 
the human race and its origin in one pair, no amount of scholar¬ 
ship, talent, and ingenuity will be able to stand by the broadly 
sfoted New Testament views of sin and atonement. The reve¬ 
lation of God will be held as having to only one favoured 

family, and the vicarious work of Clurist will have reference sim- 
jily to one great tribe. . 

Our readers, will remember that when the enemies of the 
Saviour found it impossible, from their own point of view, to find 
a joint in that armour of truth in which He was clad, they 
thought to wound His testimony, by assuming that as He" loved 
the truth so did they. “ They watched Him, and sent fortli 
s})ics which should feign themselves just men, that tliey might 
take hold of His words.” We would not take u]> tlie ground of 
nncharity, and aver that the authors of works like the “ Genesis 
of the Earth and Man,” are merely feigned friends of tlic Scrip¬ 
tures, but only that, looking at the way in which the text of the 
Sacred Record is dealt with by many who say they receive it as 
the Word of God, their whole attitude looks very like that of 
the spies sent to JeSus. The Editor’s Preface opens with the 
sentence—“ I desire most prominently to put before the reader 
the foots that it propounds no new religiom doctrine—that it 
manifests a nrofound respect for the Scriptures—and that it eveii 
favours a belief in verbal inspiration. On this point I may quote 
a passage from a recent work by i^j^rofessor Baden Powell ” (!) 
The auth or likewise claims for his eftbrts “ the constant method 
pf comparing Sci^ture with Scripture as to words and also as to 
topics, ^ and he submits his Vork to ^^readers of superior knowledge, 
who will concede that the Bible is not rightly*imderstood wdien it 
is made to be at variance witli facts and science.”—(P. xxi.) 
y It is worthy of notice, as showing how much modem specula¬ 
tion runs'in the same cliannel, that tliis volume oi>ens with a 
statement of The Yisiqn Thcoiy” of Revelation to the mind of 
Moses. This is given with much oleamess and ability, white it 
revefds to us foe soufees from which ceatmn geologists ha^e 
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tlranyn, at second hand, material for their theories. There is 
a close analopr between natiiral days and the sreat geoloeical 
periods: each of tl?.e latter w'as a period of life followed by a 
period of death, or at least of death on a veir cxtraordinaiy 
scale; and the period of human life is called in Scripture ‘ dm/ 
and that of death, * night/ as in St John’s Gfospel, ix. 4. For 
this reason, therefore, more particularly, the passage in Exodus 
XX. 0-11 may moan, * Six of thy days (natural days) shalt thon 
labour, but the seventh of these days is ^hc Sabbath; for iii six 
of His days (figurative da^s) the Lord made, heaven and earth, 
and rested the seventh of these days.’”—(P. 9.) It is'notof 
very much moment how Gotl revealed the order of creation to 
the mind of Moses, but when the mode of revelation is used to 
open the door to far-fetched notions on the nature of that which 
is revealed, the sooner we offer to pi'ove that a verbal revelation, 
as opposed to a pictured one is adecpiate, the better. This ren¬ 
dering of the passage front Exodus, apart altogether finm the 
exegetical absurdi^’^ involved in it, proceeds on the assumption 
that the Bible was not given to man, but only to highly instructed 
men. They alone could be expectecl eqisal to such a reading of it. 
But “ to the poor the Gospel is preached,” and not many wise 
men after the flesh are called.” 

We may now notice some of the strong ])oints in jhia booh. 
Adam (or as our aiitlior loves to call him, the Adam”) is 
regarded as the first of a new race. Having quoted Genesis 
ii, 18—It is not good that the man be alone,” he shirks the 
difficulty in it—he feels it more than a match for him—and then 
proceeds, as if he had made it fit into his views, to tell us that 
Genesis iii. 20—Adam called his wife Eve; because she was 
the mother of all living”—means only that Eve was the mother 
of many children.”—-(P. 13.) He has reached this reading, 
which, however, is not new, after much study, by tlie easy way 
ofocheating himself into the belief that all” must only mean 
many, or a variety. The simple answer to this is, that when¬ 
ever it does so, this is clearly indicated in the context. But this 
passage must be read in tbq light of Gen. ii. 8, 18. He is even 
less happy in coinparing lilatt. xik. 4, 5 with Mark x. 0, in' 
which our Lord tolls us, “ God made man male and female ” 
“ This does nof ^necessarily iimfiy the non-existence of pre- 
Adamites; it onV means that God has ever proportioned the 
females to the males.” Acts xvii. 26—*^^ Made of one bloo4 all 
nati<ms”—mainly conveys a figurative' meaning,” as is sug¬ 
gested by the construction which we must put on 1 Cor. xv. 39* 
“ The one flesh of beasts cannot mean that l^easts, whatever he 
their genera and species, originated from a single pair.”—(P. 15.) 
But, if our author had looked at the context in both case^ he 
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liavo been set right. The term blood” is used in 

Acts to cover the e(]uality of tlio human as'to the offer of 
the (.rospel. Tltis is all that is implied in it. And in 1 Cor. the 
term “ flesh” is used first in a general sense, and tlion to indi¬ 
cate that all who believe the (jros})cl shall be distinguished from 
those wlio do not ])elievc, as one kind of flesh is from anotlier. 
AIJ, wore in the first Adam (ver. 45), while some only have at- 
ttiined to eternal life in Him who, as the “ second Adaifi, is made 
a (luickening spirit”—life and resurrection. ^ 

The specimens already given of our author’s exegctical skill, 
will not lead us to expect much when he trios to grapple with 
passages like Rom. v. 12 and 1 (lor. x\ . 21, 22, in which the 
universal jirevaleuce of death has been lii'ld to be associated with 
Adam’s sin. These passages, we are told, teacli notldng more 
than tlie fact that tlie descendants of Adam iulieriUid death 
from him. They say nothing on the/picstion of its universality 
because of his sin. “ This fact is by no means inconsistent ■wdth 
the existence of multitudes of other men of whom every one died 
for his own transgression ^igainst the law written in his heart”— 
“he did not (like Adam) sin against a divine revelation.”—(1M8, 
lb.) The logical result then ijs, and it is hinted at more than 
once in this book, that as Christ died for those only wdio had 
sinned against a “ divine revelation” given to the liead of one, 
in the midst of mann existing families of the iimnan race, Ilis 
death was not for nainkind. ’Jho, olfer of grace to all can have 
no meaning, and the divine command of grace—“ preach the 
(lospel to every cnxiture”—is a mockery. Jlc trios to strengthen 
this position by making a distinction botw'oen sin against a 
revealed law and sin agaijist natural law. Jjiit be lijigets that 
the whole drift of tlie aiK)stle's tc'acdiing on this questioii in 
Romans, is to show that the iiatm’al Jaw is as imicli a “ divine 
ji-cvcdation” in and to the heart of man, as the written or spokoji 
law itsell’can lay and that, because of this, .Tow and Gentile are 
all alike guilty before God.—(Rom. ii.) This part of the work 
deinands more notice because of the use which ho makes of geo¬ 
logical facts ill illustrating hi» view’s df sin and death. Geotegy 
reveals death before Ailam’s sin; it may then have existed 
among a race outside of Eden before AdanVs introduction as the 
head of a iicw' one. The conclusion suggested evidently is, that 
as the views prevalent till recently, of the connection‘iK’tweeu 
.sin and death, have had to be modified, so w’e should modify pre¬ 
valent ones on the question of rac*es—acknowledge generic dif¬ 
ferences, and give up the plain teaching of the Bible. Our 
readers must have observed liovv much use sceplicism is beginning 
to make of the fact now referred to. The statements of Bcri][? 
ture arc hold to bo pledged to teaching that no death existed 
VOL. XXVII. NO. LIT. Z 
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before the sin of otir first parents, and the facts of geology are 
pointed to as in direct antagonism to this. We accept the testi- 
*mony of geology, but we find no necessity to admit tlie conti’a- 
diction. The geological facts are thus graphically stated by Mr 
Miller ;—“ This early exhibition of tooth, and spine, and sting— 
of weapons constructed alike to cut and to pierce—to unite two 
of the most indispensable requirements of the tnodem armourer 
—a keen «dgo to a strong back—nay, stranger still, the exanqxies 
furnished in this primeval time, of weajtons formed not only to 
kill, but also torture—must be altogether at variance with the 
preconceived opinions of those who hold that, until man ap]ieared 
in creation, and darkened its sympathetic, face with the stain of 
moral guilt, the reign of vicdence and outrage did not begin, and 
that there was no death among the inferior creatures, and no 
suffering.” Theories of the most arbitrary kind have hecii 
formed to make the facts of geology fit into the statements of the 
Scriptures. Some have tried to find a retrospective bearing in 
man’s sin, and have reasoned that, in the sovereignty of God, 
the lower animals were made subject to death, because man was 
to sin;—a view of the Divine procedure directly op})Osed to all 
that we know of it, and one which gives a j»eculiarly Inu’sh hear¬ 
ing to,absolute sovereignty. Others have fancifully found the 
existence of death traceable to the sins of the angels. But such 
fancies can never satisfy even the demands of common sense, 
hlr Macdonald's book is not satisfiictory on this point. “ Death,” 
he says, a universal law, from the operation of which, in the 
present constitution of things, no organized being is cxcm})t.”— 
(P. 386.) Then we are told that the Bible “ references will be 
proved to be exclusively to death as related to tiie human race.” 
But the difficulty lies deeper down, nnd must be look(‘d at in 
connection with matters not embraced ifi tbe “ prest'ut constitu¬ 
tion of tilings.” The Bible plainly states that all death to man 
is the result of man’s sin. The Materialist says there is no need 
of such a declaration, because naturally, and apart from so 
called moral or sphitnal eliaracieristics, death is a law of tbe 
human as of every other organism. But if you admit, as Mr 
Mac<lonald virtually does, that from the beginning the human 
organism was untler the- same law of death as the lower animals 
had been, what gfxmnd have you to stand ujmui as to the Bible- 
statoraent that all death to man is the result of man’s sin'? kSucIi 
a mode of dealing with this as is followed in Creation and the 
Fall” (p. 386-3^) can never meet the difficulties of the case. 
Some, of greater power and larger view, have sought for the 
sohition in the all<^ation that the death associated with sin is 
wholly spiritnal. That it has no x’eference to the body at all, 
but only to the soul. The danger of this view will at once ap- 
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pear, when we remember that the atonement of Christ was made 
m the body, which had never snlfered pollutioin from sin, but now 
suftered as the body of Him who died to rescue bod^ and souf 
ultimately from the power of sin. This is in part reahzed in our 
coming.under the power of an higher life; and the resurrection 
of the just shall be the full triumph of it, while the resurrection 
of the unjust will be the ■ separation of the raised body to the 
eternal consequences of sin. To limit the effects of sin to* what 
is purely spiritual is, we repeat, perilous in the extreme. This 
might be largely illustrated, but we cannot now turn aside. Is 
there, tlien, a ground of harmony which will both grant all that 
the Scripture demands, and turn aside every' weapon formed 
against it. We think so. There may have been a law of change 
of some, kind associated with the untalien man. We are not told 
what it was; but the strong statements of J^cripture, on the ac¬ 
cursed character of all death to malij leads us to believe that it 
could not have been that of the death wliich the lower animals 
died. But the Spirit of God recognizes death as a law under 
which the lower animals were. “ They are the beasts that 
j)erish.” We find man made in the imftge of God—man know- 
intc not death as the beasts did—man with a bodv set aside to a 
higlier destiny—degraded t6 the level of the beasts that perisli, 
be(*,ause of his sin. Here we have the degradation of the bo<ly 
of man because of man’s sin, and this, we are confident, is all 
tliat is required in order to turn away* the shafts of unbelief from 
the Bible narrative. * 

Tlie acknowledgment of a separate race existing before 
Adam is believed necessary for the vindication of the sacred 
record. I'hc author of the ‘Kicnesis of the Earth” makes 
much of this. It is held to be new gi-ound, and he seems to 
think, in his simplicity, that if his theory were received, there 
would he an end to controversy about tlfe authenticity of the 
Scriptures. 

The most formidable antagonists to theBible narrative are found 
in the Egyptian archseologists. The re<;ei ved chronology^ they say, 
must be false, because we find on Egyj>tian monuments of the 
13th and 14th century B.C., representations of numerous types 
of men, differing very widely in physical characteristics. Two 
questions may suggest a possible solution of tlfis difficulty—Have 
we any correct and infallible system of Egyq)tian chronology 'i ^ 

’ Ef^j-ptian chronology constantly reminds us of the fabulous dates of Chinese 
annalists. Manetho's chronology, preserved by Syneellas, gives the first, or 
Thinite dynasty, as beginning n'.c. 5867. Champollion believes that the astro¬ 
nomical tables found in the tombs of the kings at Thebes, clearly demonstrate 
that the Egyptians kept a correct national calendar in 3285 b’.c., that is 837 
years before the date usually assigned to the period of the flood. 
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and *if we have (accepting the Scriptui'e account of the disper¬ 
sion of Babel), Are®not cliinjital influences suflicient to account 
for tlie diversities'? Tlie latter query is met by our author 
alleging, that peculiar physical conformation is not needed in 
order to live in ]>eculiar regions.” But the questiiai is as to the 
modifying influences of climate on the colour of the skin and on 
certain physical features, time being given to permit these, to 
take (?flect. Again, it is urged, that Egyptian archaeology has 
made us acquainted with Art in a state of advanceihent, to which 
it could not have rea{dicd in the time usually allotted to it. Ihit 
were not tiie sons of Noah in the highest sense representative 
men, and would not the antediluvian knowledge of art be pre¬ 
set ed by them-in the ai'k? See how soon a colony, in modern 
times, rises up to compete with the mother country in all the 
])roducts of a nigh state of ci^'ilization.^ 

IMiich stress is evidently htid on the Philological Observ^a- 
tions’ but they may safely be dismissed with the single remark, 
that howe^ er much scope there may be in the diversities of lan¬ 
guage for the exercise of criticid acumen, and even for historic 
research, uj) to a certain period in the world’s history, they must 
be held useless when alleged to establish the theopr of a pre- 
Adamic people. 

Philohtgists have claimed for tlieir favourite pursuit a place 
among the sciences, that, lifted into this position, men miglitbow 
down before it as a kind of infallible guide in the mazes of his¬ 
torical researches, find as an unfailing test of historical accuracy. 
Ill the liands of Cliristian men it has been made to do good ser¬ 
vice to the truth. But, in tlie hands of very many, it has been 
used with more or less success against the iutegrlty of the Bible 
as a revelation from God. It has been made the channel through 
which the alleged unerring “ intuitions ” of the soul liavc found 
expression. Wo all Iftiow what havoc it has, as thus used, done 
among the tlioughtfiil youth on the continent, in America, and 
in Britain. Through it the “ higher criticism” lias accomplished 
most of its work, in throwing discredit on Scrijiturc histoiy, and 
in questioning Scrijiture doctrine. Many of its most accomplish¬ 
ed masters have gone to their work, in dealing with Genesis, 


’ This demand for a, len^^thened period for the development of Art, has been 
strongly urged in Germany for natural development in Keligion. Vatke can¬ 
not give “ Moses credit for the prohibition of image-worship.” This must have 
been the offspring of a later age—an age in whiwj the thought of the absti'act 
ideality of God was a living one.” The command, “ Thou shalt love thy neigh¬ 
bour as thyself,” could not be given till centuries after Moses. For “ the moral 
sentiments of .man must have passed through many stages before that weat 
commandment could be expressed in this simple universality.”— 

Introduction to VoL //., “ Contributions for the Introduction to the Old Testa- 
ment” 
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wholly under the power of Diderot’s well-known utterance, Le 
premier pas vers la philosophie c'est VincredulUT And the 
results are debates and discussions innumerable on the his¬ 
toric or semi-historic, tlic mythical or st‘.mi-mythical character 
of Genesis; on tlie Elohim and Jehovahistic documents of the 
Pentateuch; on naturalism and spiritualism; and on inspiration, 
plenary-verbal—plenary, but not verbal—doctrinal, but not his¬ 
torical. But, if any of our readers wish to know more of what 
has been urged for and against, we can refer them to Mr Mac¬ 
donald’s book for die resume. We cannot promise them any¬ 
thing new, for if Bacon could speak in his day of ^Hhc exhaustion 
of all that can be invented or said ” on such topics, it is specially 
true of our time. “ The doctrines, opinions, heresies,” now 
revived “ by heat and wannth, and pasted off on the crowd,” 
are old ones, which have once and again J[)ecn exposed and set 
aside in the histoiy of religious Ccpitroversy. This, we shall 
sec, is also true of some of the physical theories of* the present 
day. 

In this review of the s|ate of the (piestion touching the ])oint8 
of alleged antJigonism between Genesis and Science, the natural 
sciences, es|||cially Geology, and, though less so, Zoology, claim 
a place of S])e{;ia] prominence. The well-known develoj>- 
inent theory,” that, as “ ayc se(^ in nature an existing graflatioji 
of organised Inung^ there must have been a successive de¬ 
velopment, whereby animals of one class might rise into an¬ 
other,” may be summai’ily dismissed. The mode in Avhich 
Brew'ster, and Lyell, and Miller, have dealt with it, makes it 
little likely that wx* will hear much of it f<)r a long time. Mean- 
Avhile, we may leave “ The Vestiges,” doing the only Avork tor 
whicli it seems specially fitted,—attempting to unsoul man, aiid 
('ast him into the heart of seiisuousness; an<l we may safely warn 
its r(\'iders, that to admire it must now be lield a mark of AA'ilihl 
and deliberate ignonuice. But, as one old phase of error is dis¬ 
posed of^ another, as if it had been waiting for the occasion, in 
the progress of science, AA^alks forth into the light. We Avere 
laugriing at the notions of Uie old physicists on the matter of 
spontaneous generation,” wlien we found that it was no subject 
to be laughed at after all; for, have not the researches of modern 
n.aturalists, among the lower forms of life, brodfght to liglit modes 
of reproduction, which giA'e occasion for the revival of the old 
notuihs ? Some continental savants have got hold of it, and ayg 
may count upon its getting a footing ere long on this side of the 
channel. The researches on which it is based are bejginning to 
get much attention devoted to them. Prominence will be given 
to any subject on which have been united the strong common 
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Bensfe of Steenstrup,* tlic massive intellect of Owen,^ and the de¬ 
scriptive power of';Von Siehold.® The British naturalist has, 
perhaps unintentionally, given it a direct reference to Genesis. He 
says, “the brief record of the creation in the sacred volume, leaves 
us to infer that certain plastic and spermatic qualities of common 
matter were operative in the production of the first organised 
beings of this planet. *■ The eartli brought forth grass,’ etc. ^ The 
waters brought forth abundantly,’ etc. But of our own species 
it is written, ^ God created man.” But what is true of man, is 
equally so of the living things on the eafth and in the water. 
Tne Professor forgets the creative act in the other verses, “ Lot 
the earth bring forth “ Let the waters bring forth.” lieference 
in this way is to be regretted, both because there seems to be no 
occasion for it in the subject matter of his discussions, and be¬ 
cause the rest of the,b^ok is uTitten in a spirit ver^^ far removed 
from that which some might "think is indicated in the quotation. 
The investigations now referred to, prove that there are classes 
of animals which produce a brood unlike the parent, but which 
itself brings forth a progeny that returns after two, three, or four 
generations, to the resemblance of the parent. Thus a medusa 
produces a hydra-tuha ; this, again, a strobila; and|g^the progeny 
of strobila is a medusa. “A trematbdc entozoon necessarily as- 
simies the form of a gregarina, a radia, and a dictoma.” But 
the most remarkable phenomena refer to ,thc rcjiroduction of 
certain insects, without .sexual connection. This, for examj)le, is 
the case with the aphis, or plant-louse. In spring, a wingless 
six-footed larva is developed from the impregnatea egg, which 
will produce a succession of broods without any connection with 
the male, and if the virgin progeny he kept ap^, the succession 
will go on to even the eleventh generation. The answer to any 
scej)tical theories of the origin of the lower forms of life based on 
these discoveries, is simple. There is nothing fortuitous in the 
I'esult. It does not spring up at random, as was once supposed, 
but it occupies a w'ell defined place in nature. On the conti¬ 
nent, the explanation has been loimd in another way—“ by the 
individualisation of a preti<fljsly organised tissue,” ^ar individu¬ 
alisation d’un tissue pr6c6demment organis6)l^ “ This phrase,” 
as Owen ably remarks, “ does little more than express the old 
fact in a now way." No one has ever seen a portion of raucous 
membrane detached and transform itself into an entozoon; such 
a process is as gratuitously a^med, and as little in accordance 

* The Alternation Of Generations. ByJoH. Sm. Susekstrot, Lecturer 
in the Aeii^eray of Soro. Eayj^ciety, 1845. 

> On Parthenogenesis. By rrof. Oweir, Londoiu Van Voorst. 1849. 

* On True Parthenogenesis in Moths and Bees. By Caul T. Ebbsi Yon 
StSBonn. Von Voorst. 1857. 

* Prof. Motren, quoted by Owen. 
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■vwith observed phenomena, as spontaneous ffeneration in the; ab¬ 
stract”—(P. 31). Should, then, the hypowesis of spontaneous 
generation obtain any notoriety by being bfought out under a 
new terminology, we believe it would soon be forced back again 
into darkness, by that light of true science, which continues to 
increase in brightness year after year. 

It is more than time, however, that we should look at the very 
stronghold of the alleged discrepancies between the Word and 
the World—6reology, the most recent of the sciences, but second 
to none in the grandeur of its revelations—in the testimony it 
affords to the manifold wisdom of God, and even in its useful¬ 
ness in matters of national industry and enterprise. One class 
of men read its facts as antagonistic; to the Bil)le History; an¬ 
other read them as highly corroborative, if the Bible narrative be 
rightly understood. The literature of geolo^ should thus assume 
three forms: it should deal with the dassineation of phenomena 
and facts, it should point out the relation between genera of pre¬ 
sent forms of life and those of pre-Adamic epochs, and it should 
illustrate any theological bearings which the science may be held to 
have. This lastdepartm^nt should be left to those who havedevoted 
as much attention to the written word as the accomplished geolo¬ 
gist is belie'l%d to have bestowed upon his favourite science. W ere 
these divisions recognised, and did men work on in their respec¬ 
tive departments, the grand triumphal march of science w'ould 
not be so often interrupted, as it now is, by many turning aside 
to the discussion of miestions foreign to their pursuits. But this 
has been forgotten. Much of the present literature of geology pre¬ 
sents a confused mass of speculations on the origin of the world— 
of theological opinions and pr<^udices—of credulity believing all 
things, and of Atheism,* believing nothing but itseu. One mind 
essays to place you, in imagination, side by side by the great 
Creator, and to show you the first effects of His creative power; 
another boldly affirms that man’s thoughts on physical ph(?no- 
inena must be true, because God has constituted him the inter¬ 
preter of nature. One discourses eloquently on the divine march 
of being up from the mollusc to th» man, as if the mollusc made 
itself, and then hastened on to make the man ; another discovers 
that all the legends on the rocks tell only a tale of simulacra^ 
which point to realities, when men shall be able to read them. 
The whole world, says one, speaks of no antiquity more remote 
than 6000 years; firom the same data, another makes a claim on 
you to acknowledge that its age must at least be 20,000,000 of 
years. One makes the six days work of Genesis account for 
everything; and another believes it a myth, wliich ^counts for 
nothing. Every day in Genesis is simply a day, say some, but 
others, more deeply taught, say no, every day is a yast period— 
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an a^e.^ We have often heard plain men say “ tliey were h^ 
wildered.” No wonder; for in the very heart of a geological 
treatise you may be- startled to find a few profound pages on in¬ 
tuitive morals—disquisitionKS on Archbishop Chillen and the Pope 
of Rome—and paragraphs on Galih'o and the isochronism of the 
pendulum—Shakspeai’e and the Sabbath question—yea, you 
begin to look for the musical glasses” too. Yet with all this, 
we are told by many that getdogy' is united in the condemnation 
of Genesis, and that it has show'ii that Moses is ik) more to be 
tnisted than Ilcsiod. We must, in short, discard Moses, and 
take a ready-made Genesis, which shall exactly lit into the views 
of a generation of philosophic giants, who have now nothing to 
learn. But cm bona ? Were w^e willing to give up tlie plain 
literal account of the Mosaic record, wliat guarantee have wx* 
that any ten makers of world-jdans will agree among themselves 
on any one plan ? V/ould Wic not be left with 

“ Rumour and Chance, 

And Tumult and Confusion, all embroiled, 

And Discord with a thousand various mouths.” 


Tliese differences touch not only the ineaning of isolated y)bcno- 
mena, but the clmrai:ter of the general bent of geological flis- 
covery. They are not such differences as in Protestant (hurches 
obtain among different dejiominations, but such as sc])arate be¬ 
tween tbe Protestant and the Papist, or between the believer in the 
eternal sonsbip of Christ and the Soeinian. And wduit all have 
a right to complain of is, the attempt to settle purely theological 
questions by geology. The geologist is justly indignant, when 
the theologian, thoroughly equip])ed in all the learning of his 
science, enters the field of controversy and attempts to determine 
geological questions by the canons of his favourite studv.^ 

It seems scarcely necessary, in looking at the attitude of geo- 
logv to Genesis, to state, that all who have received the Scriptures 
as the Word of God—a jdenary inspired and infallible record— 
on evidence in hannony with their intellectual and moral consti¬ 
tution, hut which is not within the sphere of geology, hold that 
there neither is nor can be abtagonisun between the two records. 
When difficulties, apj^areiitly irreconcilable, turn up fis the physi¬ 
cal sciences advance, theology is not called to deal with them in 


’ “ Some of the moderns hare indulged this folly witli such consummate in¬ 
considerateness, that they have endeavoured to build a system of natural phi¬ 
losophy on the first chapter of Genesis, the book of Job, and othet,parts of 
Scripture —thvs the dead miong the living. And this folly is the more to 
be prevented and restrained, because not only fanatical philosophy but heretical 
religion, spring from the absurds mixture of matters human and divine. It is, 
therefore, most wise soberly to render unto faith the things that are faith’s."— 
Novum Orgamm. X.ib.>i, Ajih. Ixv. 

* “ First Impressions of England,” p. 812. 
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any other way than by warding off the blows which an unscrupii- , 
Ions infidelity may aim at the Inspired Word^ Nor is the Church 
called upon to be continually suspicious of ^he raising of ques¬ 
tions of difficulty. Founded on the eternal liock of Ages, she 
can afford to look on in quiet confidence; and, if she must speak, 
let her words be words of encouragement to the students of 
natural science—let her bid them God-speed, and i^ge them to 
go forward. The more complete our knowledge of the outward 
world, the n^rer will we be to the full, bright, manifested har¬ 
mony between the •words of the Creator and Ilis works. 

Wo have no intention, in this review, of pledging ourselves 
to any otic of the several theories, at present propounded, of re¬ 
conciliation between Genesis and Geology. One of these has 
been long before the mind of this age, which we tJiink is still 
fitted for all purj)oses of defence to which the Christian aj)ologist 
may be called. But in our remarks ®n some of the geological 
works quoted above, we shall not |^edge ourselves to it. All 
we desire to do is to show cause that we are not yet called upon 
to leave it by any irresistible arguments having been used against 
it. The theory to which we refer is that associated with the name 
of r>r Chalmers. 

• 

“ So early as 1804 he had arrived at the conviction that ? the writ¬ 
ings of Moses do not fix the antiquity of the globe. If they fix any»- 
thing at all it is only the antiquity of th^ species.’ In the article on 
Christianity, this general assertion appears in a more distinct and 
intelligible form, when it is asked, ‘Does Moses ever say that there 
was not an interval of many ages betwixt the first act of creation, 
described in the first verse of the book of Genesis, and said to have 
been performed at the beginning, and those more detailed operations, 
the account of which commences at the second verse ? . .... . 

Or does he ever make us to understand that the genealogies of man 
went any further than to fix the antiquity of the species, and of con¬ 
sequence, that they left the antiquity of the globe a free subject for 
the speculations of philosophers?’ About the time at which this 
article first appeared, Professor Jameson published his .translation of 
Cuvier’s ‘ Essay on the Theory of thq Earth.’ In a review of this 
Essay, inserted in thg ‘Christian Instructor’ for April 1814, Mr 
Chalmers remarks,—‘ Should the phenomena compel us to assign 
a greater antiquity to the globe than to that work of days detailed 
in the book of Genesis, there is still one way oi saving the credit of 
the literal history. The first creation of the earth and heavens may 
have formed no part of that work. This took place at the heginrimg^ 
and is described in the first verse of Genesis. It is not said when the 
heginmng was. We know the general impression to be that it was on 
the eaiiier part of the first day, and that the first act of creation 
formed part of the same day’s work with the formation of light., We 
ask our readers to turn to that chapter, and to read the fiuSt five verses 
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of ite Is there any forcing in the supposition that the first verse de¬ 
scribes the primary c,ct of creation, and leave us at liberty to place 
it as far back as we may; that the first half of the second verse de¬ 
scribes the state of the earth (which may already have existed for 
age%and been the theatre of geological revolutions) at the point of 
time anterior to the detailed operations of this chapter; and that the 
motion of the Spirit of God, described in the second clause of the 
second verse'i was the commencement of these operations ? In this 
case, the creation of light may have been the groat and leading event 
of the first day, and Moses may be supposed to give us, not a history 
of the first formation of things, but of the formation of the present 
system.” 1 

This soon became the acknowledged satisfactory scheme of 
reconciliation between tlie two Records. Geologists accepted it. 
Infidelity found it a shield on which all its arrows broke. Until 
recently it was permUted^to*hold the high place assigned to it 
by Chalmei’S. But vtiried ‘as tbe lights were in which the mind 
of Dr Chalmebs put it, it was reserved for Hugh IVIiller to shew 
the many-sidedness of it as an apologetic hypothesis. It finds a 
prominent place in his earliest writingij. But we need to turn 
to his First Impressions of England and its People,” for the 
fullest and ablest statement of it to be found in his works. We 
shall quote from the edition of 1853:— 

“ But did God reveal the earth’s age., either directly or otherwise ? 
Let us examine the narrative. ‘ In the beginning God created the 
heaven and the earth. And the earth was without form and void ; 
and darkness was upon the face of the deep. And tbe Spirit of God 
moved upon the face of the waters. And God said, let there be light, 
and there was light.’ Now, let it be admitted, for the argument’s 
sake, that the earth existed in the dark and void state described here 
only six days, of twenty-four hours each before the creation of man; 
and that the going forth of the Spirit and the breaking out of the 
light, on this occasion, were events immediately introductory to the 
creation to which we ourselvea belong. And what then ? It is evi¬ 
dent, from the continuity of the narrative in the passage, say the anti¬ 
geologists, that there could have been no creations on this earth prior 
to the present one. Nay, nol so ; for*Dught that appears in the nar¬ 
rative, there might have been many. Between the creation of the 
matter of which the earth is composed, as enunciated in the first 
verse, and the eurtn^s void and chaotic state, as described in the 
second, a thousand creations might have intervened. As may be de¬ 
monstrated from even the writings of Moses himself, the continuity 
of a narrative fbrnishes no evidence whatever that the facts which it 
records were continuous. 

« Take for instance, the Allowing passage* There went out a man 

* ’ * 

' ** of the Idfb and Writing of Thomas Chalmers, B.D.,LLJ[X” Yol. 

i., pp. 386, 387. 
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of the house of Levi, and took to wife a daughter of Levi. And the 
woman conceived and bare a son; and when s^e saw that he was a 
goodly child, she hid him three months. And when she could no 
longer hide him, she took for him an ark of bulrushes, and daubed it 
with slime and with pitch, and put the child therein; and she laid it 
in the flags by the river’s brink.’ The narrative here is quite as 
continuous as in the first three verses of Genesis. In the order of 
the relation, the marriage of the parents is as directly followed in 
the one case by the birth of a son, as the creation of matter is fol¬ 
lowed in the other by the first beginnings of the existing state of 
things. The reader has as slight grounds to infer in the one case, 
that between the marriage of the parents and the birth of the child, 
the births of several other children of the family had taken place, as 
to infer in the other, that between the creation of matter and the 
subsisting creation there had taken place several other creations. 
And if the continuity of the narrative would got justify the inference 
in the one case, just as little can it jusli^ it in the other. We know, 
how'ever, from succeeding portions of Scripture, that the father and 
mother of this child had several other children bom to them in the 
period that intervened between their marriage and his birth. They 
had a son named Aaron, A^ho had been born at least two years pre^ 
vious; and a daughter Miriam, who was old enough at the time to 
keep sedulous watch over tha little ark of bulrushes, and to suggest 
to Pharaoh’s daughter that it might be well for her to go and call one 
of the Hebrew women to be nurse to the child. It was essential, in 
the course of Scripture narrative, that we should be introduced to 
personages so famous as Aaron and Miriam, and who were destined 
lo enact parts so important in the history of the Church ; and so we 
have been introduced to them. And had it been as necessary for the 
purpose of revelation, that reference should have been made to the in¬ 
tervening creations 4n thfs one case, as to the intervening births in the 
other, we would doubtless have heard of them too. But, aS has been 
already said, it was not so necessary; it was not necessary at all. 
The ferns and lepidedendra of the coal measures are as little connect¬ 
ed with the truths which influence our spiritual state, as the vd^e- 
table productions of mercury or of pallas; the birds and reptiles of 
the oolite, as the unknown animals that inhabit the plains or disport 
in the rivers of Saturun or Uranus. , And so revelation is as silent 
on the geological phenomena as on the cotemporary creations,—on 
the periods and order of systems and formations, as on the relative 
positions of the earth and sun, or the places qnd magnitude of the 
planets.”* 

Mr Miller left this ^und. He had been working for a few 
years amongst some of tlie later fossilferous strata, and believed 
he had found phenomena which the scheme of Chalmers did not 
meet.* “The Testimony of the Kocks” deals with these, and 

’ “ First ImpiesKOiifl of England and its Peoploi” Third Edition, 1858. Pp. 
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propounds a solution of the difficulties. All that he found 
necessary, he says, at the time (of his old studies among the 
Palseozoic), was some scheme that would permit me to assign to 
the earth a high antiquity, and to regard it as the scene of many 
successive creations. During the last nine years,, however, I 
have spent a few weeks every autumn in exploring the later for¬ 
mations, and acquainting myself with their peculiar organisms.” 
And he adds—“ The conclusion at which 1 have been compelled 
to arrive is, that for many long ages ere man was ushered into 
being, not a few of his humbler contemporaries of the fields and 
of the woods enjoyed life in their present haunts, and that for 
thousands of years antei’ior to even their appearance, many of the 
existing molluscs lived in our seas. The day during which the 
present creation came into being, and in which God when He 
made ^ the beast of t\ie earth after his kind, and the cattle after 
their kind,’ at length termina'ted the work by moulding a crea¬ 
ture in Ilis own image, to whom He gave dominion over them 
all, was not a brief period of a few houi’s duration, but extended 
over, mayhap, millenniums of centimes.” Tims “ The Age 
Theory,” which, though held before by several eminent natur¬ 
alists,^ will now be mainly associated with Mr Miller’s name, 
because he has linked it with facts which before did not seem t(» 
have any bearing on it, and because he has suiToiiiided it with a 
poetic beauty which will make it attractive, apart altogether from 
the question of its truthfulness. 

The ])ul)lication of The Testimony ” had been looked fonvard 
to with some anxiety by many, who had intelligently loved to 
associate Mr Milleris great name with the defence of the ac- 
ce*pted scheme of reconciliation, 'riiis feeling had been dei-'])ene(l 
by the publication of some of the lectures in a separate form, 
wdiich were to be incorporated in the new Amlunio. In perusing 
these, earnestly and lovingly, they had yielded to the giant intel- 
lecl: of the autlior, they had Avillingly given themselves np to tlie 
fascination of style and illustration, nevertheless they laid them 
aside, under a sense of want of comfort, the cause of which they 
were not very willing to define. Was it not wdtli the autlior as it 
had been before ? There were still the heart of love and the 
weapons of faith; but were there not aimour which he lind 
not proved, and weUpons wdiich might become w'eapons of weak¬ 
ness, even in the might of hi.spractised hand? We know w^e 
express the feelii^s of many who have sat at his fi'et, looked 
lovingly into the manly grandeur of that truly Scottish counte¬ 
nance, and listened with* joy to the words of wisdom from his 

’ Cuvier, JParkinsoy, Jameson, in. whose writings difficulties like those 
stated hy Mr Miller must hare been before him while ho held hy the scheme 
of 1804. 
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lips, when we say, that there was a wish that some of the views 
brought out in the published lectures might not have greater 
jirominence given to tJiem by being made paft of a book. They 
forgot that this could not be. He gave permanenej^ to every 
thought the moment he committed it to the press, and it became 
the possession of his age and of posterity. It was, moreover, 
likely that the proud position, to which the richly and grandly 
gifted author had so nobly climbed, would lead many to accept 
his physico-thcologi('.{d views, simply because they are his. 
Many, too, who might not see their way to this, would be tempt¬ 
ed to remain silent, as they remembered the battles he had 
fought in the cause of liberty, in the Church, and in the State, 
and tlui great w’ork he had accomplished in demolishing huge 
fabrics of <li‘eamy scientific speculation, and in adding so much 
to the strength and the adorning of that grand temple which 
science, under the power of the thought of’Ciod, is hastening to 
])uild uj) to the })raise of the great Creator. That the attitude 
which many are assuming to the views })ro]>ounded in *‘ldie 
Testimony,” and the manifest attempts which are now being 
made to drive young, thoughtful minds into a cold, dark, siu’ging 
sea of doubt, on these *(juestions, make it needful that an eft'ort 
sliould be made to show thatnt has not vet come to this. TIku’c 
is no concealing that this volume has been Imiled with a wel¬ 
come by some men, who are labouring with gi*eat ability, but 
with much expressed malice, to sap tlie foundations of meu’s con¬ 
fidence in the Bible, We have a case in point in “ C,” whose 
work on “ Geology and Genesis,” we shall h^ve occasion to 
characterize'. is a great satsfaction,” says C,” when refej*- 
ring to the sco])c of his own work, “ to receive this confirmation 
from so deeply lamented and able a geologist,” p. vi. 

The Testimony of the Rocks,” is too well known to require 
any lengthened analysis. It contenis may be classed under five 
divisions—1st, I'hc PaL-eontological History of Plants aifd 
Animals; 2d, The Mosaic and Geological Records, and the 
mods in which the matter of thefonnorwas revealed to the mind 
of Moses; 3d, The Noachiai^ Dehige*; 4th, A Statement of the 
Distinctive Provinces of Natural and Revealed Theology, with 
an exhibition of the “Geology of the Anti-Geologists;” 5th, Two 
Lectures on the “ Less known Fossil Floras of Scotland.” This 
bald outline will suggest to our readers some idea of the wide 
range and the great importance of the subject discussed. We 
shall not wait to chiiractoiize these in order, as we may have 
occasion to glance at them in looking at the distinctive features 
of the volume—the alleged demand for a new scheme of recon¬ 
ciliation, and the proposal of the “Age Theory,” as the only 
satisfactory one. 
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It seems to us that any scheme, whoso leading feature is par¬ 
allelism between the great characteristics of the Mosaic days and 
the palaeontological remains of geological epochs, csfti never satisfy 
inquiring minds as absolutely true, if it be open to the charg^that 
all the elements have not been taken into account, yea cannot be 
taken, which are needful in order to a safe judgment. For exam pie, 
let us look at any great series of strata—^as the Silurian, formed in 
deep sea. The jwsitivc statement has been, that higher tonus of 
vegetation have not been found during long proti*acted periods 
of their formation ; or, as “ C ” puts it, when showing that the 
parallelism does not hold, “thousands upon thousands of years 
(passed) before a single evidence of the seed bearing plants of 
the first day’s creation existed.”—(P. 23.) But has not Murchison 
found anthracite in the oldest greywacke, and does not Prof. 
Nichol believe that he has discovered, under the miscroscope, 
fibrous structure in tne ashes' of the Peeblesshire lower Silurian 
greywacke antliracite P i)o,we know, then, absolutely, that 
neither land plants nor animals existed during the great silurian 
ages ? Do not the hints now referred to, point in a different 
direction? Nay, is not the very silence of the oldest fossiliferous 
strata suggestive on this point, when we ‘^.akc into account what 
is at present going on in our deep seas ? Were they to be now 
dredged, the likelihood is, that a hundred men might toil for a 
life time, without finding bone of bird, or animal, or bit of tree. 
These leave their traces in the hollows among the hills, in inland 
caverns^ in quiet lakes, and in the deltas of great rivers. May 
not the researches of science yet sIioav us deposits in which, a 
terrestrial flora and fauna existed contoniporaneoully with the 
forms of life, to the existence of which the palauntology of the 
Silurian bears testimony? Most of the generalizations on this 
subject, are built on the assumption, that nature has preserved 
the likeness of all the fonns of life which have at any time ex¬ 
isted, and that it is inmossible there can have been any more 
than what we know. Those working in the dark comer, are 
persuaded that there is nought else, opt in the wide fields, than 
what they see; those sailing in the little creek, believe that there 
can be no wonders far out on the great ocean, other than what, 
as presently sailing, they know so well. Forthwith the theorist 
takes up a positidm; great in the midst of controversies, he forms 
generalizations, as if there could never be found aught in the 
wide world to conflict with them. This is put with much force 
by Col, Greenwood, in his recent, able, but somewhat eccentric 
and dashing volume—“^Kain and Eivers.” “ Iii the Permian, 
f<x>traarks of hiyds have been found. Imagine the chances 
against these footoarks being presers’^ed I Imagine the chances 
^ » « SUtma,*' pp. 88, 61, 492. 
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against their being ailerwards discovered I . *. . WilUany 

one conclude that birds became extinct and did not exist on eartli 
between the permian and cretaceous periods, on the negative 
evid^ce, that no traces of them are found. Why, then, in this 
neg^ve evidence, conclude that birds did not exist before the 

S rmian period, even in the Silurian — (P. 166.) Yes, imagine ! 

ow many apparently fortuitous concurrent circumstances must 
have met bemre those footprints were to leave their traces on 
the sands of time ? They turn up now, at the stroke of the 
field geologist’s hammer, with a lesson of caution for all hasty 
theorizers. 

Mr Miller discards the theory that the present creation was 
ever abruptly broken off* from the preceding one, and says :— 
“ Any scheme which would separate between the recent and 
extinct existences, by a chaotic gulf of death and darkness, no 
longer meets the necessities of the case.”—(P. 122.) He then asks, 
What are the facts, scientificallyMetennined, which now de¬ 
mand a new scheme of reconciliation f ’—(P. 123.) Let us rapidly 
review some of the aHeged facts. 

The Old Coast line sii^plies the most important. Mr Miller 
found that it consists of a subsoil of stratified sand and gravel, 
an*angcd as in the neighbouring beach, and interspersed in 
the same manner wdth sea shells. The escarpment behind is 
either a sloping grass-covered bank, or surf-worn rocks. This 
cscaipmeiit was once the coast line; and the terrace beneath, on 
which some of our principal sea-port towns are built, was once the 
beach over which the sea rolled. It is knowp that, b.o. 150, 
tlie coast jine was as it is now. If the present has stood 2600 
years, the old must have existed 3900, because its caverns are 
deeper in the proportion of throe to five. “ And both periods 
united more than exhaust the Hebrew chronology.” This mode 
of j)utting the difficulty would he satisfactory, were wo sure that 
the caverns of the old coast line were subject to no other actlbn 
than those of the present one, and that, when the sea receded, 
they have not gone on enlarging. But we have evidence, even 
within the historical period,/>f the elevation of certain beaches at 
a rate far more rapid than would suit this theory, and we have 
special phenomena, which fairly warrant us to condude that, 
what led to elevation or depression in particular spots, might at 
some period have obtained over it all.^ 

The next outstanding point is connected with the discovery of 
boreal shells above tha old coast line—shells which, though no 

•) 

* We refer our readers^ to the facts given hy Mr M. at p. 298, for another 
purpose, and to a graphic illustration of the danger of lai^ calculations, By 
Cardinal Wiseman in Vol. i., p. 275 of “ Science and Eetealed Religion.” 
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longer Britisli, ynt live still in high northern latithclcs. But the 

whole question of the likelihood of the reproduction of forms of 
life in one epoch which were* characteristic of a ])revious one, 
would require to be settled before we could acknowled^ the 
difficulty believed to be involved in tliis fact. To take action in 
the difficulty without discussing this, would be begging the whole 
question.' The great feature of the demand for a new schoinc 
of harmony, is the allegation that types of life have been carried 
forward from one epoch to another, without any 1;)r(iak. Tliat 
period dove-tails into period, and epoch overlaps epoch in the 
gi'and march of life up to the present without break, liiatus, or 
(‘.ataclysm. It seems strange, hoivever, that with evidences of 
violent change in contorted strata, and the like, and with periods 
at which there must have been the destruction of many varieties 
of species, it should be held that these suggest no ])robability of a 
time like tiiat brooding-darkness so plainly tanght in Gtmesis i. 
If Murchison and Scdgirick can sjx'ak of some of the phenomena 
of the Arran geology, as the result of “ the upheaval of tlie 
granite,” and t^ll ns that the upheaving forces must have been 
in forec at a time after the deposition of the new red sandstone, 
why sliouid we exclude the possibility of the general operntioii 
of like agencies, at the introduction of the present epoch i There 
has been a grand march of life, but, we do not tnink, an unin¬ 
terrupted one. Forms of life have passed away, and by a great 
creative act, new ones have been put in tlu'ir place, fitted for a 
scene wholly different from that which preccdccl it. It is, more¬ 
over, consistent with Scriptural vienvs of God’s in(*thod of govern¬ 
ment to reason that, if it be acknowledged that forms gf life not 
])reviously existing were introduced among existing ones, nothing 
forbids the conclusion that after a jieriod of cataclysm all the 
living things ffii* the new epoch wore created, and that among 
these were some characteristic of a previous one. The talk 
abftut waste of power is sheer, downright nonsense. In view of* 
this strong point, then, we still heliewe that^^he old scheme con¬ 
tains an hyjiothcsis wdiicli even yet resolves tlio greatest number 
of difficulties. » 

It seems scai’cdy wort.li while to refer to the renowned Kirk- 
dale Cave Kemains, now that even LyelP has come to tell us 
that the nature oft these is still a “ vex'ed question,” and that 
“ the remains found may not always belong to strictly cotem- 
poraneonsl quadrupeds.” But as to the cave animals, this is the 
strong point in “ The Testimony.” If, however, we keep in 
mind the analogy to whic^ we have referred, in eonnectian with 
the horesal shells, it seems of little moment whether we associate 

^ Supplement t<| the Edition of the Eieiueute.” London. 1857. 
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those jreanains Ivith the period of the l^oi'mch 
fflacial, or the post-glacial epochs. Ttieir existeuise ciah 
difficulty only »m two ways—either that it ca!h be, ahowu, we have 
no ii^|,terial fbr this analogy, or, that we know to a certainty how : 
they\“ere collected. i , . . 

It will be seen that we do not acknowledge the uraejicy of the 
dema^id for a new scheme, and we are even less incmied to ^ye 
any w'eight to the proposed one. We fear that the longer it is 
sifted, the darker will be the shadow it will throw over a great 
name. Then there is a great drawback in even attempting to look 
it in the face. Its gifted author livcth not to vindicate his posi¬ 
tions with that majesty of thought, copiousness of illustration, 
and, withal, that withering sarcjism, which made his opponents 
think twice before they entered the bsts with him. But tlie 
theory must be looked at, because many are rejoicing in it as a 
rebuke to the narrow Bible viewsi’ of Scottish theology, and os 
a rebuke, too, to the Church which'looked up , to him as one of 
her noblest sons* That, however, would be a daring hand which 
would attempt to pluck one leaf from the laurel wreath where¬ 
with Science has crowned him; yet a friendly one may not err, 
or even seem over bold, in seeking to remove what is not native 
the mark of victory. • 

“ Tlic geologist,” says Mr Miller, in liis attempt to collate 
the Divine with the geologic record, has only three of the six 
})eriods of creation to account for—-the period of plants, the period 
of great sea monsters and croepii^ things, and the period of 
cattle and beasts of the earth. lie is called on to (juestion his 
systems and formations regai’ding the remains of these three 
great periods, and of these only. And the question once fairly 
stated, what, J. ask, is^^the reply I All geologists agree in Jiolding 
that the vast geological scale naturally divides into three great 
parts.”—(P. 135.) Mr Miller believed that the Paloiozoic, qji driest 
^ssiliferous division of strata, represents the creative work of t!ii© 
fourth day. Now, it must be borhe in mind that Genesis i* re¬ 
cords a series of acts which took place in the order of time, and 
that the fourth day is pssigned to tnobbringing out of lights in tlie 
firmament. Mr Miller tran^oses thb worit of the third day from 
its place in the chronological narrative, and puts it in the plabe 
occupied by the fourth. This arbitrary liberty taken with the 
sacr^ text is sufficient to vitiate the whole theory. But the 

f eological objection is even more formidable. For tb© sake of; 

is theoiy, he is forced virtually to overlook His own and Dr 
Fleming's labours in the Old Red, and those <#f Murchison m ih|^ 
Lower and Dpper Silurian, He says, iadeed^iat in tM Pateo^c; 

we ftnd corals, crusiaoe^Si molluscs, fishes, aiid, in its hj^r 
formkfions, a few replies 5” but none of these gtvfe the 

VOL. xxvn. Ko. Liv. a A 
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lea^iig character to tlie Paljeozoic. Now, with the discoreries of 
Fleming, Murcluson, and Mr Miller himself, b^ore ns, we cannot 
admit that the increasiimly nnmerons hracmopoda, gasteropoda, 
and cephalopoda of the Lower and Upper Siliman, do not rank as 
leading features of these great formations. And, looking more 
closely at Grenesis, we find tlnit the creation of fishes w^as limited to 
the work of the fifth daw; hut how are w^e to reconcile the order 
of their occurrence in the fossiliferons strata with the Age theory, 
even if we accept the arMtrary transposition of the third day t 
Wenieetwithih!pi:erM5, Furichthys, 'Coccostem, AstenoUpiSf ete,, 
at a time when it is alleged there were no leading forms of life to 

S 've distinct character to tlie scene I More, Miller admits 
e existence of reptiles in formations older than the cajrhofniferous, 
theiu is, for example, a small air-breathing reptile —Telerpeton 
Elginense —in strata regarded by SedgAvick and Murchison 
among upper divisions of the Old Red; hut Genesis i. 15 une¬ 
quivocally confines the creation of creeping things to the work 
of the sixth day. We conclnde, then, that “ the h ootprints of the 
Creator” contains the fidl refutation of the Testimony of the 
Rocks.” The old views had much power over him, and have led 
to some confusion in « the Testimony.” Tims ho gives, in the 
-lOTgoificent suggestions for the possible pocn), great prominence 
to the living things which Genesis associates with the fiftli and 
sixth days’ work, as existing at a period which could never fit 
into his theory. He says With what wild thoughts must 
thaiiPestless and unlianpy spirit^ (Satan) have wandered amid the 
turned maz^s of the old carboniferous forests! With wdiat bitter 
moexeries must he have watched the fierce Avars which raged in 
their sluggish waters, aniong ravenous creatures hbrno*with 
tr^ch^t teeth, barbed sting, and sharp spine, and eiivelojjed in 
glittering armour of plate and scale!” 

Th^vision of the great strata at p. 184, with^tbe view of 
acteounting for the six days, or times, or ages, is not more satis¬ 
factory, even on the theory of <Hhe Mosaic Vision,” in which the 
pi^qds may ^ve passed before tiie eye of the prophet, as so many 
, J^^Jesentafive stones.” On this plan, the Azoic period is to 
eddnt oiifesf^he earlief ^ middle Phlaeozolc, one—^the Garboni- 
fetou^ Persian or Triasric, one—-the Oofite or Greta/- 

on^i^d ika Tertiary, one. But if there bo anything in 
•thas, m%ht. Vre iio4 with equal propriety, so subdivide tlie series 
stoatAite to mAke tw^Iye, pr more, instead of sLx periods? 
th^, " Age Thdoi^” is a present failure* It Avill not 
mvC As the ^^d of harm|iny. Genesis, at every point, tells 
toe stoy |il“ A wid Afferent order in the iqanifestation of being 

the cipst does. In the chapter on the Pqlmentologi- 
ual History^ Pl 0 |[its, la corroboration q£ tire theory is sou^it in 
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tlie alleged “resemblance, almost amoimtmg to identity,” betv^een 
tbe classification 6f modem Ixitanists and that cKscpvered in the 
various fossiliferous strata. The itatement is both strifeing and 
beautiful, but we are persuaded it will not bear examination. 
There was once a time when it would have sc’cmed more strik* 
ingly true than it ever can do now, and advancing science will go 
to widen the difference. “ The single point of dilmrence” vitiates 
the presumed ^on'espondence. This seems to have been felt. In 
the note on p. 9, we are told that “ the chance discovery oi' some 
fossil in a sufficiently good state of keeping would establish the 
correspondence”-—would put the monocotyledons in the place in 
the geologic scale which they hold in that of Lindley. We might 
reason, then, that the chance discov’ery of a tme dicotyledon 
among the mmiocotylodons, or a gymiiogon among the thallo- 
gons, would still furtner vitiate it. ^it no ; for we arc tol^ in the 
text (p. 9), that even if it were estabiished that a true endogen 
had been found among the thallogens, this would not vitiate the 
resemblance: it would “ merely bo a solitary e^iception to the 
general rule,” Even less satimetory is the statement of the 
necessity (p. 12) for two series, by which one class runs through 
another. It is an “ untowar^ arrangement for the Lamarkian f* 
but it is not less so for this presumed resemblance. Mom- 
over, of what use can tbe resemblance in tlte arrangement be, when 
we meet with sncli a confession as this ?—“ Here let me remark, 
that tbe facts of palaeontological science compel us to blend, iu 
some degree, with the classification of our modern botanists, that 
of the botanists of an earlier time.”-—(1*. 11.) The highly artificial 
and arbitrasy character of this scheme of harmony wholly unfit 
i1 for the pur|)o.se for which it is propounded. If it be needful 
that we should hold aS true any one scheme of reconeiliatioii, in 
order that opr souls may get rest, as they turn over the jtages of 
that Old World history written on the rocks, we shall look for one 
in its simplicity more like the Divine record which it is intended 
to vindicate. 

A similar line of remark might be ^pKed to the mode in which 
the “ Noacliian Deluge” is trfeated. It is not dealt with in the 
way we might have expected jffom the author of “The Old Ked 
Sandstone.” The chief illustrations—as the red grouse, and tbe 
two species of elephants—fell far short of the mark to which 
they are.dirccted, and might he used in another way, Kotwitli- 
standing the strong statements about “ supposititious mi^aclcss,” 
we must, in looking at the Deluge, take, even on fh paHmt 
miracles ipto account. Tbe illustration fEom 1110 slniyos of the 
Caspian vtdl not shut out this,^ ‘Besides, recent invitigafeons, 

’ Thf*coitol>owidve ev^^e fmWi Lyeil o» .®tw» it 

Rain and; Rivws,” cji. yi., 'with, mack point. * 
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ca^^ie(i on wndor tlio direction the Uti^sian, government, go 
right in the face of the remarks in Tho Tei^ony.” But we 
woulii1)e venr ihr irom pleadingfor the univwsal DeJiige. Isfeither 
would we taKC* j«)sitive grouna on the other side. This can safoly 
he left an optm Question; and •v^e would not like to see the Ohurcu 
j>letlge herself either to the one theory or the c^her. Tlic ten¬ 
dency seems towards the partial theory? but with strong exprc&»' 
sions before us, like those of 2 Bet. Hi. />, fi, cluistian men should 
feel that they can wait. No great danger can come to truth by 
leading the question open. Huch of our readers as have neither 
time nor taste for the study of the scientific e'\idencc on tliis 
question, but wdio have heard the clash of tho weapons of the 
combatants, will find a useful resume of* tho arguments on both 
sides in “ Noali and his Times.” 

One odiior remark, and we shall pass from “ Tho Testimony.” 
—Night or ton pages in the clmptcr on The Niseoverahlo and 
the Ihnealod,” aro devoted to tlie exposure of the* ignorance of 
Turn^ine. Bui Turretinc -did not hold the views of creation 
here attributed to him. Students of, this divine, remembering 
the largo prudence, the profound sagacity, and the great com¬ 
mon sense which Ix'ionged to him, might have untici])ated much 
caution in treating of (.'reation,’ And so it is. The topic under 
discussion is hanoled in the spiiit of a man who ivas not in the 
habit of making Scripture resptmsible for Kcieiitific teaeiiing, mal 
the questions— ‘Mm Ackmii^ primus moifaliim fuerit^'' and 
^Mm primus homo ante lamum iminortadMem habmrit are 
do^lt with in a way from much such men as the author of “ Tho 
fleneMs of the Earth” might learn much. Mr Miller’s quota¬ 
tions are taken from the Compendium,” which was not drawn 
uj> by I’urretinc, but by Rijssenius, a man of a very different 
calibre, who embodied in Jgs abridgment of Turretine a jejune* 
work of his own.* ^ 


’ “ Institttiao Theologica*.” !)« Cfeatioae, Qaest. Ylii., xii, 

® “ Stttnma The»logic«e Elenctica}.'* Auctoire Lkonahdo I^Jssexivs. D«- 
▼^ntrieusi, 1677. ‘If die reader eompare tbo <|iiot6tioa in “The Te&fcunony” 
■with the tdlpwing extract from 2l>j«$enius, he will find how innocent Turretine 
is of the Bentiments aBCribed, to him— * 

1. Sdl dkitnr in cmie orM, et <)C(Mere.-*-JR»«d. six. 6, 7, and civ, 19, 
89^ JSteef- i, S. 

2. JDiciturinkacttU»|iaievi8So in habltatione sna.—Jos. xx. 12, l.% 14; Mak* 
ilL 11; Joc(, fet. f. rfttroeesaifise.*** xxxviii. 8. 

8, ImtOiOta stare.—Aot xeiii. l, and xovi. 1, eir, 5, gtix* SQ. 

4. Kee ares, gaa: jpfr fkram seepe in ^rnin volitaat, ad nidc« «npa redire 

poasent. interea emat mota asset terra 460 miUiarla nostra. ^ 

5. j^nidonid volltat,<et pendet in, lere, ph otcasa ad orientem moreri ndere* 

tnvt^od MsMean esae^omfiescitiiir ex avthas, etnissis saghtia, iXomis'spieiidente 
sole, et papiititt . 

f f uxcsBSTnfoxJsi. . * 
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The othey works naaned at the head of this article iwf he^re- 
sardod—(1.) As %eutral; (2.) As in the ^ain accenting the 
“Age Theory;” (8.) As holaing by the schetne of lS04; and 
(4*) As directly and avowedly pledged to irreconcileable anta^oat* 
ism betweeir Genesis and Geology. 

“ Creation and the Fall” must be reckoned among the first;, 
or neutral class. Tliis is a pervading defect of a book which 
bears marks of much earnest industry on the part of its author* 
Thus, referring to the scheme of Dr Chalmers, he says—“ Giv¬ 
ing tlue consideration to this great principle (‘ that life, once be¬ 
gun on earth, has been maintain^ without interruj^ion’) of 
science, it must he felt that any scheme of reconciliation which, 
like the above, projKJses to break the continuity of the chain of 
life by the intervention of an absolute blank, is one tliat cannot 
satisfy the recjuireinents of the case,”—(P. 8B.) This looks as if 
the oid scheme were not satisfuct^.* ,Is it held that thcix* is any 
one satisfactory schemo f Tlie ^*Age Thebsy” seems to he most 
so; and having stated that, once propounded by Cuvier^ etc., it 
was now “ very much ahiyidoned,” it is held as “ worthy of re¬ 
examination, as having much to recommend it,” But at p, 244, 
Dr Chalmers* reading of “in the begkiuing” is receive<l; and, 
p. 2i5, when the relation of the first verse to the nairative is 
discussed, the different views are given, and in die style of 
Matthew Henry die rcraafk is made—■“ It is not easy to deter¬ 
mine which of these alternatives is to he chosen, Much may be 
said on both sides of the question.” * The same hesitancy por- 
vadi‘s all the pages devoted to diis subject. We took up ‘this 
book, expiating to meet with the grasp of a mind like that which 
met us some years ago in “ The Method of die Divine Govern¬ 
ment but, if we have been disappointed as to this, we have, 
nevertheless found an able statteraeqt of the literature of contro¬ 
vert on 'the topics referred to. ^ 

* We can do no more than touch lighdy on “ The Harmony be^ 
tween the Mosaic and Gwlo^cal Kecords,” The author receives 
substantially die view's of Mr Miller (p. 96), though there are 
several points of difference btought dht W him. Mr Miller and 
others tiefine the periods'as ages; the author of “ The Harmony” 
refuses to admit ^e element of time, and makes the morning 
simply the commencement of the special MoSaic vision, and the 
evening its terminatimi.—(P, 42.) The descriptions in Genesis 
“ pictures painted on the fancy” of Moses- Thus (Genesis 

2. Avu, »ef, ei omnia mm terra mmntter, Mep. mtii, 

corpus fluidum. $1. Qua d tunic arcs ak onent# $4 t 

IXIIL Homo cottsisth comofO temiuo, ct amima spidtuaU.—IJ. 7. 

I T/ics*. V. asa. Hasp, ^ Ifttd- 

lectum signMcai^ anima volaatateifc—"Pp. I'M!®. » , \ 
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i. 21), He saw the monstrous reptiles, whose IxHies arc imbedded 
ill the socondary reeks.” It w’as, then, one vast chamel-^honsc 
into which the man Moses was led, when under the >ision8 of the 
Ahuightv I It was not that grand vision of life, and h'ving, mov¬ 
ing, healthful things, wdiich we used to think was set bdbre us 
ill A'crses 20, 21! The chief objection wdiicli our author alleges 
against the scheme of 1804, is in ('onnection with the use of 

And” in Gen, i. 2. Is it not copulative ? Mr ^liller has an¬ 
swered this in the extract given above from “ First ImpressioM 
of England.” While Mr Sime pleads for a partial deluge, he 
makes two noticeable admissions. On the limited theoi'y, he 
admits God might have removed Noah beyond the reach of it, 
as he did Lot from Sodom; and also, that the deluge may have 
reached beyond tlie bounds of the inhabited earth. Another ob¬ 
jection to the old scheme is fomi<l in the alleged parallelism be¬ 
tween Gen. i. 1 and Exod- xjt. 11. The words, “ iii six days,” are 
held to he equivalent tA “ in the'lbeginiiing.” But if we Ji&sociate 
Exod. with Gen. ii. the difficulty is solved;— 

d, 

“Th«s j the ■heavens and the earth 1 were finished.”—Gen. ii. 1. 

In six days j heaven and earth } the liord made.”-—Exod, xx. 11. 

We place “ (Cardinal Wiseman s Lectm*es”—Tho Geological 
Facts,” and “Things New and Old”—in the third class rtderred 
to above; because in them the scherilo of Dr Olialmerh is re¬ 
ceived and illustrated from the jioint of view of moilern discovery. 
The Cardinal’s volumes are in gutd kwjiing witli tlie name he 
has obtained for leaniing, fos* breavlth of view rarely met with 
among Komanists, and tor the pow'^er of commending “ mother 
Church” to educated minds. It will not do, however, to magnify 
the Papacy as ever a true patron of progress in literature and in 
science. Even in the Cardinal’s readable and pleasant volnmes, 
there are unmistakcable evidences that he loves liome niore than 
the subjects under discussion, which would Ik* all lair, did he not* 
love to get a back-tlirast hero and there at Protestant comba¬ 
tants. Tliep, have we not the experieuco of Galileo—have we 
not the History of tho ln(p 2 isition^-and, under our very eyes, 
the IndexExpurgatorius, to read us tlie lesson of Home’s attitude 
to progress ? 

We rank ^Geolligy and Genesis,” by “ C.,” under the fourth 
class. CrcijeSis, this author holds, may bo a myth—a Jewish 
fahlo—a work of imagination by several autliors—a narrative 
written by a man Oalled Moses, Sut it cannot be a book of (M 
—a divinely inspi|h?d volume. Gecd^' sap, Ko; Professor 
Baden Boww No; and so does “u.”j therefore thtare can 
be no doubt about the matter. It is all settled. Is not “ the 
Hebrew Testament clothed in garments that outrage our senses 
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» by their inappropriatencssr’ Is it not the work af a somewhat 
nuserupuloiis Jewish leader?” Does it not^* sound ilie praises 
of a people whose process was deluged with blood, stamped 
with rapine,”'and ■whose only motive was ungov<^rned self- 
satisfying impulse?”—(P, 4.) Yet there is a certain kind of abi¬ 
lity about the book, wliich will assuredly lift it up into a loading 
place among publications of a stamp which are always acceptable 
to a largt‘ ban-instructed class, whose morals are not in the best 
possible condiiion. Every time we have taken up ‘'‘C.,” we have 
romemlK^red what Fmnz Carwfn mothcr’^ said of the German 
philosophers—They believed everything except the Bible; they 
believ(*d, with this evc‘e])tion, evei^liing wliicm they could not 
—and dislielieved everything whi(‘h they could.” Thus, equally 
great in credulity and in luibelief, “C.” begins his work ijy an 
ominous want ot' sincerity, lie tries to fix upon the Church 
the folly of holding “ that what is in scienc^e, may, in its re¬ 
ligious aspects, be unsound, or dangerous to j)romulgate.” And 
Mitli a ludicrous air of self-ira])ortance, he tells us ho has f>und 
the true key to “ the historic ac(‘ount of tnt* life of Moses, the 
assumed writer of Genesis.” What is it? Hush! Political cun¬ 
ning in adapting his delineations “ to the idiosyncrasy of the 
Hebrew character!” The ac'^eount of tlic creation was faliricatcd 
for tills puriiose. Yet this author believes himself equal to deal 
with “ Geology and Genesis.” It is this kind of spirit which 
makes works of this class piquant. If their authors would keep 
to their task, and deal with their subject dispassionately, they 
would find no readers. Tli(‘ exhibition of this antmus against 
the Scriptures should vitiate the -whole book. Or, if he were 
desirous to be great on these points, he should have shown that 
the literature of apologotieal ('!hristianity has signally failed <m 
the question of the canon of Genesis, Ilad lie boon able to de¬ 
tach Genesis from other books of Scripture, his Geology might 
have been used to illustrate his historical and exegetieal skill. 
But*it is wholly beside the point to try a book by wliat it does 
not profess to teach, and by what none who receive it as inspired 
say that it teaches. There i» no cloftn made for it ** as if Moses 
hod a prescience of the discoveries of science ” 

C.’s” dread of miracles amounts to something like mono¬ 
mania. The mere reference to analogy creeps like a dark sha¬ 
dow over his temper, and leads him to sp(‘afc unadvised words. 
Nevertheless we would again darken his dreams by asking— 
Ddes not the whole connection of God with the earth represent 
it as a scene for the forth-putting of miraculous power at certain 
l^afc stages in its histoiyf Do wo not find the analogy to thiat 
m the work of Redemption? Do we not see it in the birth of 
* “ STAe Loiij^maai. 1867. ^ 
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Chiist-—in Has life, at IBs death, in Hia resurrection? Bnds it * 
not out everywhere in the conversion of souls to God; and shall 
tbo world not witness its triumph hi the dread fiitiire, when the 
quick and dead shall be raised up? Why not expwt this same 
j>ower leaving its footprints at eac*h great epoch in tlie history of 
the earth’s crust? 

C.’s” strong ])oiiit is found in holding that the present aspect 
of nature has existed for great ages, which it coukl not have done 
if the Hebrew' chronology be true, lie repeats all the old points 
about deltas. The mud deposit oi* the delta of the Ganges would 
require 1(),(>00 years tor its accumulation. Of course, there can 
be nothing, either in the consideration that at one time then* 
may, have been an amount of deiritus brought within the action 
of the -water greater than wc have ever seen during the his¬ 
torical period, or that at tlie mouth there may hai e been re¬ 
tarding processes not now at w'ork. The debacle, or outburst ol’ 
lakes, has been little taken into account in these calculations.^ 
To notice other features in this book, in w'hich Sciolism looks 
smartly forth from behind the Mask of Science, would be to re¬ 
peat matters already passed under review. We leave it, wit!i 
the ex]»ression of the Iiopc that before the next time C\” shall 
seek to hold ])arley wdtli the general public, la* may have learnt 
thfit humility befittotii man who knowetli not all things, and 
that it is not veiy’^ becoming, even for gi’cat men, to be ‘‘ wdse in 
their own eyes.” 

Our design has been to put in a word in favour of the recon¬ 
ciliation scheme, now goneralty associated with the gr{‘at name 
of Ghalniers. We have attempted to show' cause why w'e should 
not drift away from this, until the objections to it assume* a irioj’o 
formidable attitude than they have yet done. The sehemb ol 
Dr Pye Smith lias not been dealt with, mainly because it did 
not displace that of 1804, but merely laid alongside of it a 
thought, wMeh its^advocates could entertain without giving less 
weight to it than they had done. We would not, how'ovei*, be 
reckoned as pledged to this one. All that we urge is, that for 
all present purposes it is* liable to fewest objections. Every 
scheme of reconciliation will continue to bo questioned anU 
sifted, as Science, in her onward march, ^reads out before us frets 
and phenomena unthought of before. Scqjticism, from its dark 
standing place, will continue to watch wnat is passing in tiio 
sunlight, and it will not fail in the-future, as it has not failed iu 
the past, to step forth into broad day, wlien it sees anything in 
the progress of the physical sciences which wM serv'e it as a 
weapon against God’s truth revealed in the Bible. It has ere 

^ If “ C." would make a stady of “Bain and Kivers,” he might learn some¬ 
thing et PI>. 6, u, T5,05, 114,116. 
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this achieved sotoethinp;. It has met ytHins miads at that awful * 
point at which their fresh thoraghts either Iwk hmnbly up to 
God, or proudly abroad on man; and it has ^iven to many a^ 
bias towards the idolatry of their race, and ultimately, a pinsim* 
sioii that their calling is to wage war with old beliefs. The * 
position is a perilous one; and many who have begun the Imttle 
for truth, according to man’s stimdard, have, at last, fallen fight¬ 
ing a^nst God. The wonder is, that scepticism has not been 
able to do more. It occupies vantage ground of no ordinary 
kind. It has for weapons all the difficult points which both 
Christians and infidels have ever met with, and stated, in con¬ 
nection with the outward world, and it uses those of the former 
without the solutions which may have been given. Voltaire 
used to study Calmet’s “ Commentary,” m which the Christian 
author notices difficulties in order to solve them; but the French¬ 
man gave no heed to the solution*. , He picked out the difficul-, 
ties to use for his own purposes. This is a characteristic of the 
class, as all ai*e aware wbo kuow anything of mnch of the liter¬ 
ature which is current ^ cities. We have more than once been 
startled to find objections to the Bible, which have again and 
again been refuted, stated as if they were unanswerable. Scep¬ 
ticism has anotlier advantage. Wliat Bacon calls the Harmony 
of the Scienc es,”—a harmony which not only reveals each science 
as one great i>art having its distinctive place in a system, but 
which lifts theology up to the platform on which the ]diysical 
sciences stand, and recognises it as in brqtherliCKid wdth all the 
rest,’—is not dreamt of by it. The sceptic finds his strength in 
singling#out one from the midst of the many, and, shutting his 
eyes to all the rest, in torturing the phenomena of his favourite 
riursm<^j until he wring from them utterance^ corresponding to 
his own habits of thought—his individual tastes and prejudices, 
and often his dislike bf the Bible. Kach' science, ignorantly or 
wilfully misunderstood, furnishes many points of tliis kind. The 
attention of the Christian apolomst becomes distracted, and the 
very imperfection o| man’s faeiuties comes to lend strength to 
the’enemies of the truth, while thdT defence of it is weakened by 
the energies of the defenders being of necessity divided. , 

' “ We come, lastly, to that science which the two former peiiodls of lime 
were not blessed with, viz., sacred- and inspired theology; the Sabbath of all 
ourlabonw and p6regcinatioiis.*’--^<fi?o«ce»;en# ofLeeming, 
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Art. Ill,— 1. Piary of Narcums lAittrell. Oxford: Univer*- 
^ sity^ Press. 1857* 

2. Tlk Poetical Wiyrks of Matthew Prior. 2 vols. Pickerin|T. 

fed much more interest in some ages than in others. Two 
periods may he exactly contiguous, and yet one appear w ithin 
the verge of ancient, the other of modern history. Each in 
tliosc times wliich must he called hy a common name, modern, 
one epoch imjiresscs upon us a feeling of the closest affinity and 
analogy; we can understand tiie ]m'isions and point of view of 
its chief characters, and intuitively penetrate to the springs of 
their conduct; while, isdieii sune\iiig the annals of events oc¬ 
curring, it maybe, hut a single reigu helore, we wander in a 
comparatively sti*ange land.^ We }u‘ar party names and party 
cries, and w'e know that the ohjocts for which these factions were 
striving, ai*e the same with those whieli roused the desires and 
regrets of our own fathers. But the people which assumed 
these ai>pe11ati<>ns, and whidi strove so angrily tor those privileges 
and rights, is to us as strange .and foreign as the modern Norwe¬ 
gian, vith his Saxon constitution and liberties. One great line 
of demarkation, indeed, there <loes exi^t ])etwccn the difterent 
ages of our world. In a broad sense, all on that side (Vnstan- 
tiiie is ancient; all on this modern histor 3 ^ In inanv prominent 
and strongly deiined features, even the borderlands of this line 
iliffor from each other; in one mighty common characteristic, all 
the constituent units of the two sev eral aggregates agree., But we 
feel tliat the differences in the aggregate are greater, or, at least, 
more various and. numerous tnaii the similarities which ^ bind 
them together. 

Then, waiving other and more distant boundaries, pass in 
onr*^own history from the reign of Henry YIIl. to that of his 
father, and what a strange feeling of isolation in a strangt» land 
and people comes ovw us I Bosworth field, and Queen Margaret, 
and pliinc<*fs smothered in the Tower,-v-what^^^ Dark Ages’'"tales 
are these overshadowing the traditions of the Ileformers, and of 
the bold Hugh Latimer haranguing from 8t Paul’s cross. Her<^ 
then, wo dis<sover ahother subdivision of history, even of* that 
history which we call modern. The tie of a eonnnon i^ecial be¬ 
lief unites us Hneallt to those times. As long as the Jn*otostant 
and the Boman Oatholic Churches stand in Europe side by side, 
we cannot help recognizing^ and sympathizing with Ihe country¬ 
men of out Eeffirmssrs as comJ>atriot8, almost cotemporaries of 
itur own, The feudnl system, with its barons and its viUiuns, its 
btidet and strange Cumbrous iomm and ceremonies, and its re- 

tt * 
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ciproeal bond between lord and vassal, Ma^a Obarta itell^with 
illegal scutages and relief^ wards defraudedtheir mbedtances, 
and heiresses legally sold to needy profhgale adventurers, have 
vanished from the neighbourhood of actual associations. The 
thrill which these old names call uj), is of the fancy, hot th^* feel¬ 
ings, and scarce Avanner or more homelike in most men’s hearts, 
tlnm the tale of Thermopyla*. Hut the old faith and the newiare 
still struggling on the battl(*-f eld of Europe, and we, the inheritora 
of'the stiife, perforce feel with those who in far distant times in- 
augnrat(‘d it. 

The eommcncemont of the Modem History of England is 
popularly lived in tho reign of Henry VIll., because one of the 
nn)st pniniinent actual aspects of modern society then first de- 
'veloped itself. Bo as we pass on through the rule of^Edward, 
and Mary, and Elizabeth, into the cpoeli of the Stuarts, we start 
to find the scene again changed, aiftl the same actors, the Bacons, 
Cecils, and Raleighs, the Bhakes|)eares and the Ben tJonsonSj on 
an entindy different stage. We have arrived at a new landing- 
]>lace; and, when we ctunpare the appearance of things with 
tliat which they displayed immediately oefbre, the one era seems 
to us an archaistic period, the other modern historv. As the 
lonnor g3X»at subdivision is Wing to the common manifestation 
now as then cM certain religious chara<*teristics, so the latter 
arose from the analog)’^ in tho constitutional pliases displayed to 
us and our ancestors. That, in fact, w’e tenn “ niofh‘m,”* which 
in some important particulars resembles tbo existing state of* 
things. Oliristiaiiity now still, as fbnnerly, sepai'ates us from 
the d!»_>spf the Cmsars and Augustuses,—the Reformation dis¬ 
tinguishes Europe under one ecclesiastical government from 
Europe broken up into two great religious camps; and the sepa¬ 
ration of king and ministers, with the consequent innocence of 
the old maxim, that the sov ereigii can do no wrong, connects 
actual citizens of our English commonwealth wdth tho CoEes, 
and Fyms, and Vanes. Yet has the division been oven now < 
carried far enoTagh t Does not the age ot tho Star Chamber, and 
officio'*^ oaths, of monapi)Iiqs of soap, and compulsory knight¬ 
hoods, scandaluin magnatum, and sales of peerages, cropped ears, 
and Harrington’s Oceana, appear to us unnatural and alien ? 
We know that tho men of that age fought for the liberty which 
we now enjoy, and we recognize, at a general election, somo 
of the ar^ments which Pym and Ilampaen first made watch¬ 
words. But the private life and niannm of these heroes of oijr 
}>olitical reformation are black-letter to us. They seem as ideal 
as the descriptions of men and women in historical novels. W© 
cannot ima^ne a Falkland or a Strafford walking the streets of 
London, or an Aston and a Wilmot revelling in the C^^uardsf 
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housQ* Between tlie rtinner parties of tlie West End, and tlie 
fierce riotincs of thcf Royalists, or the^niaine business-like do-» 
batevS <>f tlie Long Parliament, and the barangues of our modem 
House of Commons, yawns tbe same impassable gull’ as between 
the dark codntenances frowning from the masterhand of Vandyke, 
or Lely’s beauties,—and a miniature by Ross, or oren the ])or- 
traits of Laurence. 


It was reserved for another reign and generation to ix)!! back 
the heavy folds of the curtain stretched between us and onr an¬ 
cestors. Tiie Revolution of 16G9 did not rotbrm the working of 
our wnstitution alone, it changed our manners. It was not 
achieved hythe energy of one class exerted against another class, 
as that consummated liythe men of XG42. Nor vet again, viere 
its objectg in the high atmosphei'e of politics which thi‘ majority 
of a nation scarcely breathe. They weijc? attained, equally, by 
the dexterity of statesmen, jand by the passive resistance to op¬ 
pression, of the ranks which had cowered beneath the lioiTors of 
the bloody assizes.” Frtsedom of opinion was the Nonconlonnists’ 
reward for having detected behind the mask of an occasional 
lenity the persecutions of the High (’oramission Court, ami the 
Corj)oration and (’onveiiticlc Acts. The great nobles had been 
at tbe bead of tbe movement, but tbe masses, whicb followed mul 
approved, or suggested, gave tlie moral weight and momentum 
which ensured success. Feudal lords were no more ; it w as in¬ 


fluence, rather than power, which belonged to the order. Ne\er 
had public opinion, in the wide sense of the term, been appealed 
to more consistently or fully. Even when the objei't bad becui 
attained, and a new dv nasty placed on tli^‘ throne, as a guarantee 
that the iK>licy most antagonistic to the old^-would lie carried out, 
the battle still raged, and every inch of ground had to be de¬ 
fended by the strength of half the confirmed partisans in the king¬ 
dom against the attacks of the oilier half. 

Ko period is so favourable to tlie amalgamation of ranks, and 
the annihilation of c3a8|p8, as constituting att original and per¬ 
petual distinction between individuals, as one in which known 
and recognised chiefs have led a movement, but by tbe choice and 
election of the jieopfe. Ev'e:^#, feature, whetlier mental^ or even 
physical, every littM? peculiarity in manner or conduct discovered 
in the leaders, whether Whig or Tory, was of importance. The 
eccentricities of casfo, which only do prevail when the class is ao 
8e}>arated and bound up in itself, that each member is sure of his 
position, jand can, in the very woirtonneas of imjmnity, traus^oss 
all ©stahlisibed rulqs—audacious tmiapling upon decency 
which the annals of Chaites IL’s reign so Isvwihly display—disaji- 
neared under the i%uisitorial censorship of public opinion under 
William and Amie^^iad ^ biting sarcasms of ihe Wharton 
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was, at laat, decent, thnngh as complete a profligate as evo, and 
file notorious BuckUurst, of the crow of Sijiloy and Wilmot of 
liochestcr, became, in the later scenes of his life, a logitiniate 
subject for panegyric and ode, under the name of the Earl of 
Dorset, the Meconas of literature. In some meaWe, it was that 
the licence of the days succeeding the Restoration had bom® its 
fruits. In its rij)one8& and maturity it had spread from rank to 
rank, till at length there seemed danger lesttliaf which had l)eeii 
a scandal to* the nation, shduld become one to the world. The 
moral lopmsy had so crept throughout the body of the people 
that, as with the physical, its strength and banefiilness, poUticidly 
speaking, were goue. The courtier could no longer pride himself 
on vices of which he once had the monoj>oly, nor other classes feel 
that their superiors breathed an atmosphere of which, they had 
had no experience. But now the position of th(^ aristocracy, as 
candidates for the popular leadership and forced by dread of un*- 
tagonists (u'cr in tlie field, and ready to sci .60 on some occtision 
for decrying them, to submit themselves to the general rules of 
society, had led to the breaking down of the partition between 
court arid people. They were still the constitution’s rightfid 
champions, but suliject to the nomination of the nation, an (I, con¬ 
sequently, with a tendency to adopt the fashions and ways of 
tliinkiiig with which their constituents couhl most readilj syin- 
pathize. A community of ends and aims led to the approximation 
of cl asscs. In part, the higher assimilated themselves to the lower, 
their clients and electors; in part, these imitated the refinement 
and habits of their representatives. ’\'^illiers of Buckinghgim 
might luve still, in this generation, been the hope and cliosen 
leader ol‘ the Puritans, but he must have assum«*d tlieir demeanour 
to qualify himself. A reign earlier, Harley Would not have deem¬ 
ed it necessary in the head of the Tories, to wear tlie guise of a 
High Clmrcliman, nor St. John to preteud to be a Christiaii* 
Subject to the circumstances of the time, political and eccle¬ 
siastical, this result had been efiected by the eferts and vigour of 
the writers whom tine Revolution brought forth armed in adl the 
panoply of satyr and invective. "Erom the Caroline era they 
nad caught the ease and polish of society, as opposite to the ola- 
liorafion and art of the Elizabethan epoch of literature, as was the 
stately feudalism of Orloriana’s court, and Her solemn progresses 
to the younger monarch’s saunter in St James’ Park, and the 
banter of the galleries at Whitehall. From the same source, they 
hid learned the manners of the great, whose sworn defimdant? 
they were, and to depict these, and these alone, in their r^'orks, 
since, as eouitiers w^e the only patrons of letters, no j^ejnesen- 
tations, or even mimicry, of manners tither than theirs,%^ould 
have been understood by the only audience they were likely to 
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have.' The fate of the Stuarts changed the aim wid tlie form of 
their efiorts,—^whib it was the means of elevating their profession; 
did not alter their character. The general phases of society 
were no longer displayed in comedy for the amusement of society 
itself, or bimesqued in the serious rant of trjigedies with plots laid 
in Asia-keen satin', whether in pmso or verse, was levcdlod hy 
one side against the j[»eouHarities of some prominent chanipioii 
on the other. They did not attack ^^agiiely and uncertainly whole 
classes, for the dart would often have down wide, and iiit a fikmd. 
The 1^‘volution had initiated no class-war. Its reproaoli, on the 
contrary, is, that its contests were mere battles of factions, each 
wth leaders of the same condition and rank—each witli a regular 
subordination of followers. Espwial individual defects in the 
opposite leadei's were tlio subjects and topics of these authors; to 
know tl^e vulnerable jioints tney were obliged to live in the same 
circles, and affect the same feshions. Ko mere huvlings—inditing 
savage d priori libels, not designed to convince those of the same 
class witli their victims, but only to rouse a vulgar storm of oiliinn 
against them among those who knew no standard by which to 
guage theirlc»>crior^s ini(j[uitics—^these did not write in tav(*rns for 
the half eleemosynary guinea of a noble. They wrote as partizans 
—^.'is themselves personally interested in the events of the struggle 
—they drew the outline, and polished the styli', nor left it to their 
employers to embcHishit with point and personality. It was not 
a fee for which they looked as their jtay and reward. Every 
student of Swift remembers the bitierness with which he repu¬ 
diated a gift from Harley. They claimed a shai'e in the division 
of the booty wdieu embassies and dejiartments were to be«filled iij). 

[f such were the duties and expectations of w’riters in this 
age, it might naturally be anticipated that, the more furious and 
doubtful the conteiilion, tlie greater would be the iniportence, 
and the more magnificent the recompense to these, the chief 
agents and instruments in'the strife. ' More peculiar claims 
would the men hav’^e to such compensation, wlio rose to gi'atify 
the ever ready demand, when the issue of the struggle of parties 
was as yet uncertain, and wheh the new system was still too recent 
to snppy fully its own requirements. This palmy condition of 
authors 1^, indeed, tlie prominent feature in this strangely excep¬ 
tional epoch of* time. Under Charles 11. literature flourished. 
A wdiok* nation of ppets lived on the taste for dramatic exliibi- 
tions ami the naus<|!Ous fukomene&s of ridiculous dedications, 
wherewith tlie most eminent personages of the day were 
Tliere w'as a wits’ coffeo-9ouse'* then, as later t, and courtiers, 
ami men of fashion, lovei to throng the winter table, hr summer 
balcony, where sat etpithroned the Wngof the wits, John Hryden. 
1'he;)- dined at the t^em with authors: they gossiped with them 
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i^t the coffee4ioiise; and, on occasion, adjourned in tlieir com¬ 
pany, jfrora the long-protracted debauch, to*bre^k windows and 
wony watchmen, or play at the “ Mohocks**’ "of the time. But 
this jramiliarity was all on one side. Writers, wlio in public were 
boon companions, found too often the great man’s doors rigidly 
closed against the suitor for the customary gratuity, after hn 
adulatory inscription on the frontispiece of the last new poem. 
Even in those naif legendary, halc)on days of letU'rs—the age 
of Queen KJr/abctli—the position of poets, though with a little 
less familiarity, and a little more of independence, was still that 
of hangers on, and expectants of* bounty. The Sydneys and 
Soutliamptons were too few to rescue a genius from the situation 
of a supernumerary in the real business of life—a creature born 
only to amuse, and not for use—a self-adoj)tcd descendant of the 
kept fools and jesters of a feudal prince’s court. Suddenly, and 
to the manifest surprise of some ^mong them, they found thein- 
sehes elevated, by the novel relationi of the Kevolution, and the 
gt'iiorally factious and j)ersonal type of parties in that period, into 
whdders of the most tremendous political engine, and the real 
dccidei’s of the strife. Sdons of noble families, who would, under 
tlie old state of things, haVc begun with beuig com‘tt(5rs and com¬ 
panions of ro}rd follies, nowdnaugurated them career with a dasli 
at literary tame. The grofit Earl of Halifax, as Charles JSIoii- 
tague, grandson of Lord IManchester, had no mean title to pi*o- 
motion at the court of a liberal and revolutionary'' monarch. IJo 
challenged and proved his c*laim to fiivoui* there, and in Parlia- 
inoiit, by acliiesing the glories of a successful satyrist. Prior, 
the son of a joiner and nephew of a butcher, would have been, 
under difterent circumstances, as much, if not, perhaps, somothing 
more of a wit; his name had, most undoubtedly, never been 
connected with a peace, which is one of the landmarks of politics, 
and with the tw'o otatosmen, whose real character is yet so 
completely a problem, unless for the exigencies of tlie evcnts*of 
1689. 

Prior is, indeed, the most perfect representative of this phase 
and order of things that it is j>ossible to find. Not, apparently, 
designed, by his nature or tastes, for a genuine ajid professional 
statesman, like Montague; not a writer, who has by his genius, as 
Addison, com])elled the world, and riglitly, ter accept, as trutiis of 
human natui'c, the oddities and humours of a special period; yet, 
by tempering literature with politics, and politics with literature—. 
neither, by itself, in his hands, very powreriul—he made a high re¬ 
putation among his cotemporarics, and won lofty official rank. 
Yet more-^by the mere weight of the freijuont repetition df his 
name, in one relation or another, in the records of the period wlicn 
he fiourished, his fame, as a distinguifehed diplomatic and true 
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poe^has descended to an age which recollects little of the circum¬ 
stances of his negotiations, and not much more, in reality, of his 
muse. Yet, the sihgle fact of the creation of a great reputation, 
is lies or svithout an interest of its owil. Ko effect can be with¬ 
out a cause. Men may praise something which contains not a 
g(M*m or spark of what is really })raiseworthy; hut meh never 
praise by accident. Eitlu^r in the object of their laudations, or 
in themsehes and their circumstances, is to be found the ex¬ 
planation of the halo which surrounds some names: It is often 
necessary to recollect this in conteraplaftiig the life of l^rior. 
At first, the humble atteuda|it and client of wits, and the iiatrons 
of wits; then the college cotenipOrary of a man destinea to bt* 
the most pow'erful of agents in carrying out the spirit of the 
Revolution—distinguished, and raised to fame and consideration 
by a w ork which carried the coffee-honsc's triuinpluintly over to 
the liberal side; an active <ii\d favoured co-ojierator in every 
great scene of William’s folfoigii policy, while not less inhuential 
in furthering it, as a co-founder and kiminary of the great Whig 
committee of wit, the Kitcat Club; then, a revolter from the 
standard ho had so long followed, but not altogetlier, event now, 
alienated from his old companions, nor‘ever visited by them with 
rc'vilings and hatred as an ajiostute; quieth, among his newr 
friends, assuming the same position as among his former connec¬ 
tions—alw'ays associated with, but never leading any prime niove- 
inoiit of their policy; tiiough assisting antagonists to its spirit, 
still negotiating on the principles of the Revolution, ^ud not of 
the previous period; a chosen companion and intimate of the great 
mimls of his new side ; neither one of those the mere acipiaint- 
anees for the hours of relaxation and ideasnrc—-if employed m 
affairs, employed only for a pretext to biu'den the ])ul)lic, rather 
than their friends, with their support—nor yet the secret, unre¬ 
cognised counsellor of incompetent or indolent ministers; even 
in'the time of his disgrace, and the fall of his chiefs, not con- 
ilcmned to the ignoble punishment of a subordinate, neglect and 
obscurity, but thrown up,^by the tide of circumstances, to obser¬ 
vation—exposed to examinations before secret committees, and 
imprisonment by riie Commons; lastly, when at length released, 
though excluded from tlio n^lc of a politi<rian, as a poet, the idol 
of 8wi<*y, Ijo affolfc ta lA-tetojy, a most oomplete epitome of 
his times. Thou®, m bis tastes and conduct, a good represen¬ 
tative of the old, 1© is, in his fortunes, a bettor illustration of tb© 
new spirit uf the to—with fts dissolution of caste distinctions 
and prejudices, asf barriers of society, but not of the iiersonal 
gosriljing ton© of it oommunity, once so insolently eai^clusive and 
careless of public’ opinion,—with its appeals to the nation at 
large, by lugumeiltts drawn from the scandal of the drawing- 
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room, and with, wnseqnently, the elevation of the i^d^ised 
interpreters of those arguments, the authors^han eithet* Mon¬ 
tague, with his high talents for finance, in an ^c when fiiiance 
was government, and his historic name; or Addison, with per;* 
sqnal influence and literature, which must hav^ in anj age, 
distinguished their possessor from the masses j or Swift, with his 
keen political perceptions, and constitutional exuberance of party 
virulence, in an epoch of personal and party rivalry. 

This deficiency of Prior’s in any one strongly marked faculty, 
in de?fault of Montague’s high birth, the amiability of Addison, 
and the irresistible despotism of Swift’s mindj may have even 
aided his advancement. He had no family claims to excite 
the envy of those great old Whig houses, which liad effectuated 
the expulsion of the Stuarts, and claimed the benefit of that 
event, nor sufficiently manifest ambitious propensities to rouse 
theqr jealousy. But, berides this negative, qualification of dis¬ 
ability, the business-like tastes he does seem to have possessed, 
certainly contributed, and most essentially, to his advancement. 
They were just ciwiugh^ to hinder him from being a mere 
clog o’i serious hours, and proved a most important accession 
to the utility of a boon comj)anion in days.when affairs of State 
were discussed over tokay, *and intimacy with roval waiting- 
•women, and a capacity foi* a lengthy tR^-table deliauch, were 
essential gifts in a Chancellor or Lord TreaSsurcr* Business and 
the pleasures of life Avere in that short bUf' brilliantly artificial 
portion of our histoiy, curiously intermingled. The combination 
in Prior’s disposition of an inclination for pleasure with a good 
deal of what is called “ bureaucracy,” made him a most efficient' 
a^nt throughout it. The ‘aristocracy which had expelled the 
old/dynasty, naturally asserted a supreme prerogative in develop¬ 
ing the new aystem. Tlie sovereign no longer was the head and 
source of all political action. W miam and Anne had been par¬ 
ties to the conspiracy. On its success they shared in its results. 
But they had oeen parties oiily, not the- designers, champions 
rather than patrons, ^As fhe relative#'pOwer of the two great- 
factions in the St^e rose ai^d»fell, the*monarch gave in his or her 
adhesion. William had l^n naturidW a member of the ^at 
Whig junto ; his sister-in4aW, thequgn lifejjhanifested a timid 
but r^ular bias to tbe^ side of the Tory and Cmurch of England 
cOnfodemey; yetj with all the feeling and tastes of their several 
natures intifrested ahd bound up wi9i one party or the other- we 
find each, in tprn, compelled fo have recourse to that whose‘ 
superiority had be^ d^lded dh for the time in the dubbUil* 
strit^le, Ahd that struggle Was not fought out in a dudl 
tween flie two parties, and the victoiy won py defoetloh^ frdm^ 
the opposite tanks:* The nation in whbSe caiisfe it ,Sliid^be|*isttt^' 
von. XXVII. xo. LIV, ♦ 2 B 
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asserted its right to norainate m^iagers to carry it to its ?©Qmple- 
tion. They did n^t claim to appoial demagogues from tlieir 
own body as defenders of a popular standard; but selected their 
defenders from the limited aristocratic caste* The administra* 
tion of affairs continued to be a monopoly vested in a court, not 
one dependent, however, on the soverei^, and all government 
to be an incongruous modiey of politics and pleasure. 

In such a period was cast the |wt’s lot; a period eiiveloj>ed in 
a bright haze of personal love and hatred, intrigue* at liomc and 
abroad, great alliances cemented by reciprocal presents of strong 
liquors and champagne, liable to be dissolved and intei’rupted 
by a fire in an ambassador’s house, or the abduction by the 
Popish Countess of Jersey of her Protestant son. In reading 
the records of the time, we might imagine ourselves engaged 
witli the Court of Charles II. or the Orleans Kegcncy, tul the 
casual mention of the Crisis,” or some appeal to tne people 
against the efforts of an opposition hourly gaining gromid, drives 
home to our recollection the fact that we are still in the purlieus, 
still dragging on the skirts, as it were, of that mighty prodigy, 
tlie papular Bevolution of 1689. NevW was there a man%hose 
powers were more completely drawn out, and turned to account 
by the predisposing influences of the reigns of William and 
Anne, tlian Prior’s. His wit and poetry were utilized iii a state 
of society, when ‘‘vers de societc’’ w(*.re an important part of tli<3 
machinery of statesmanship, when ministers of state went wildly 
about to find a bawl to celebrate a battle, and a lord treasurer 
could win popularit|r by parading the pageantry of Ids wlilte staff 
through a erowd ol amuiring courtiers, to flatter ami caress no 
greater a versifier than tlie amiable and ingenious ParoclL As 
a diplomatist, he .was criticized by Walpole, perhaps rather 
harshly; for Walpole had a great dislike for “ litterateurs” taking 
upon themselves the style or politicians. It was certainly fortu¬ 
nate for him that he emerged in circumstauces requiring not so 
much a master-mind, as an obedient apd industrious secretary 
#nd mouthpiece, the |>opuh^ name arid manners of a poet, rather 
than an inventive politiciafl’. Hnglish diplomacy was almost the 
caFeiS-tidn of this and in dip^omacyi. he found the freest scope 
his abiKtaes. The deeper and more subtle mysteries of n^o- 
tiation weredpdee^ beyond him, but lie was jiever without chiefs 
to whomrtj^feonduibt of these Mi, who^ tofaetyomld hardly have 
suffered hJih bo exeirt his capacity In that ^r<^on, even had he 
possessed anyi WiHhun—^it was a msdtor .o£ no|i^ety-^ his 
own fbroijgpa minisrfat* The mind Imd formed and 

designed it could hold thl ihreads and clwS of a complicated 
net-work of plmis the whole of Karope* Tit© peace 

of Htrocht agidni wis Jfer foo deHcato n matter to b© mrtrusted to 
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the c^^al intuiti<^i3s of some 9©lf-relia»t eiiroj; noje the 
pride or the, vaaity of Jldin^broke Jihely |o prook mj later^t 
meddlings with die masses of lus comprehensive scheme. It was 
the indifference of intellectnal capacity in Frior’s character, rather 
than its many-sidedness,, which explains, not the continuity 
his employments only, bnt also Ids peculiar hapidness in being 
the point of contact for all the great men and coteries of Jus day; 
All projects of ambition msid pleasure were then much more con¬ 
centrated than at present, and drawn, s-s it , werej into a for 
smaller and more ccmtraeted space? but there was a focility and 
coohiess of temperament in him j)eculiarly, which connected him 
at different times with combinations the most dissimilar or even 
mutually repulsive. 

For so prominent and active a personage, remarkably little is 
to be leahit of what is personal to himself. The details of his 
life are but his r<d#l^Sins with the Ayat events of his tkne and 
its most dlustriotts cKai’acters. All men have a sort of morbid 
curiosity respecting the minutiiie of the origin or growth of 
genius ? the point where it put off the slough of ordinary huma¬ 
nity, tod began to prep4:c the world for the coming splendour. 
The demand for anecdotes of a celebrated man^s boyhood often 
jiroduces the supply, whether genuine or not. But the school 
days of Prior are chieffy remaStable foar having been cotempor 
raucous with those of one (Montague), with whom his name 
w'as h^eaffer to be connected, whose powers, though with the 
same component elements of a taste for poetey and for politics, 
were yet weak and strong in exactly tlie converse manner. It 
does not ap]iear that the ^undson of a peer and the nephew of 
the butcher and vintner, at first proved very hithaate friends. 
Probably the acquaintance between the two became closer 
at Cambridge, through the medium of Stepney, called by 
courtesy a poet, and made info on© of foic^e classics who aj© 
never read, by the introduction of, his name into Johnson’s 
famous bio^aphieSf The future bond of connection was the 
like deMndence of sB three, though 4n very different degree% 
upon mmuselves, for proiaotiou Ui the world, and tender 
reminiscences, of the howfe bid school, near which it wo of them 
were destined to repose in death. Prior was fortunate iii his 
master, the jDr Busby, whose pupils have proemted for him a sort 
of hmiorary ^oe in any history of Bullish poetiT* We are 
told that he there di^in^shed himself ld|d^iy; and indeed he 
must have quh^y actofowlafod a competmt^ttor© of learning, 
for we find hto. piaematofoly withdrawn frmh school to bn^r 
pronticed to Ida uncle,at Ohariiw Cross. So ^near a chaifo©id& 
diplomacy rpn. of ‘iq^pg j^e «^it»^ief pmaments^and 
’’Vera of a preacriptive s^t to add one more v4uwfo,ev^ 
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ofrthcKlox edition of Englkh poets. Not to have passed through 
the college at Wes^inster, was in tlSose daj^s a serious dls^- 
vantage to an ambitious youth; for the ‘‘ Challenges,” espe¬ 
cially those at the conclusion of the course, a competition in 
vrhich each candidate turns examiner of his rivals in his turn, 
were then one of the most fashionable spectacles of the metro¬ 
polis. According to the politics of the head-master for the time 
Being, or the actadent of political or natural relationships with 
the families of the competitors, paity leaders, indnential peers, 
and prelates, thronged the antique school-house. Thertj might 
have been seen St John, in the plenitude of power and place, 
encouraging a fiiond’s cousin, and w^atching spitefiilly, with 
the old rancour of the bygone Christ Church and Bentley 
feud, the manoeuvres of the tyrannic master of Trinity in¬ 
flexibly resolved, “pro solittl humanitate siil,” writes the indig¬ 
nant minister, “ and with, all the good-breeding of a pedant,” 
on choosing the best scholars for his own college. At a later 
period, we have the “ gi’eat Commoner,” Pulteney, writing to 
nis nephew Colman, with fersmur and enthusiasm, on the same 
subject, and expressing his desire to Ke present at the contest. 
Many boys had an entrance into public life‘secured them by the 
acuteness and quickness tliey raahifcstod on these occasions. 
Prior, who had scrambled into the school with difficulty, had not 
the opportunity of signalising himself in this manner. Tradi¬ 
tions vary as to his nlans ana hojies on leaving. There is a tale 
that he even actually sen’^ed the office of tajister at his uncle’s 
house. But his talents were toq useful to be lost at the epoch 
of our history ; and his ingenuity and wit appear to have been 
exactly suited for pushing liis powers into notice in the only way 
then possible. 

Patronage was now in the very pride and full blossom of its 
e:^stence. Partly from the natural rcvtilsion after the ascetic 
severity, which was a Wight even upon the fine arts, of the 
Puritans of the Commonwealth; partly, it may be, from the 
distinct of gilding over the gross Sybaritism ot court life with 
the superficial moss of literaiy taste and refinement, every 
aspirant aftof fame, or licensed indolence, betook himself qs of 
ri^t, to composing verses, often of the very smallest and most 
pomtless cllsaracter. But too many, of feeble powers, aud a. 
great repugnance ;to turn these to account in any rational fasliion, 
used literatiire, not after the honest Grub Street fashion of their 
compeers, so merolessly, nay malignantly, assaulted in the I>«p- 
ciad, the writers |of Ou^n Ahne^s time—^men who meant , to 
live, and live^ by hard real work, done fen* small, bpt well 
earned my,—^but toadc it an apparent excise for* begging,' jdst 
as mendicants, to irvoid the legah penalties, cite matches for sale. 
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There were some even then of the later, and coliiiinly, sgjie of 
all the ridicule cast u|)on^ them, the far rnosSe honourahk type. 
Dryden laboured in literature as zealously as any man could 
work in the more regular and avowed professions. But the 
jority were of a diderent disposition. The luxury of the a^e, 
and the love of superfluous attendants had demoralized letters^ 
as a court, or a nobleman’s residence often does a neighbour^ 
hood. Authors did not rely on themselves, but on the chance 
of cajoling some great man into guaranteeing their powers. Nor 
did the wealthy courtiers disdain the otfice imposed upon them. 
Needy writers were taken into their service, as an additional ten 
lacqueys might be, with tHe risk, of course, of being turned oflP, * 

to malce room for a dwarf or a bravo; for 

« 

“ Constat leviori bellua sumtu 
Nimirum, et capiunt plu^ intestina poetaj.” 

On the easy terms of rendering his regular quota of judicious 
praise to the poetry of his host and dedicatee—for generally 
“ ipse facit versus,” he held his pension. In fact, the demand 
for writers worthy of patronage had now at last exceeded the 
supjdy. But a state of opinion when a brace or so of bards is 
an essential element in a splendid Lousohdd, not because the 
master appreciates their compositions, but because he thinks 
such a suite a badge of taste and letters, is not favourable to the 
growth or the vigour of genius. The condition of taste can be 
^st indicated by the fact, that Horace w’as the standard of 
poetry, and the cotemporary French bards the received inter¬ 
preters of classical feeling. Not only at this time, but later, 
when literature seemed regenerated, morals, taste, wit and senti¬ 
ment were all discovered m their highest perfection in the great 
original and type of all poets of society, the domestic laureate of 
Augustus, Mecenas, and all the most refined givers of dinners at 
Borne. It would be quite inexplicable why Horace, Hora<S^ 
Horace is the perpetually recurring authority of the Caroline 
period,^ and of the distingn^hod men, the flower of wBose yout^ 
falls within the same epoch, did we not recollect the analogy in 
the spirit of both ages, and now complete a reflection that poet 
is of the tone of his own times, and of what was then considered 
the tone of good society. , • 

The Eari of Dorset and Horace furnished very appropriately 
Trior’s introduction to society and fame. The edtebrated Lord 
Do^t represents the court, of which be \yas the brightest 
ornament, in its lights and its shades, We may at once 
his prot4gd’s judgment of him as a writer. Without going an 
flar as to Slow the song 

^ w To all you ladies now at land,” 
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tlie ^|xighe8t or r&nkm^ its atitlidr with Alexatidet 6r 

William m., bec^mse he ceuld touch it up the night before a 
bloody sca'ifight, wo may fairly give it credit for neatness 
and spirit. But that “ the manner in which he wrote will 
hardly ever be equalled ” that “ every on© of his pieces is an 
ingot of gold, such as wrought or beaten thinner would shine 
through a whole book of any other author,” is adulation only 
excusable from the extravagant courtesy of the age, the laudable 
grief of a friend writing to a son of his old patron, or, lastly, the 
same prejudice in favour of profligate wits, which leads him to 
excuse his panegyric of one noble poet, by allusion to the forgot¬ 
ten lucubnitions of another, Wllmot f^arl of Kochester, as “ the 
other prodigies of the age.” As a friend, a gentleman, and a 
courtier, he probably deserved tlie praises lavished upon his 
generosity and universal affability, though frequent gusts of 
passion, however short and speedily atoned for, and an uncon¬ 
trollable taste for satirizing, hot vice, but social faults, such as 
tedious recitals of private affairs,” “ extreme ignorance and 
impertinence,” or even an ill-judgedcCivility,” must have made 
his temper rather tiying, to say the least, to his associates. But 
to gloss over the nauseous debaucheries and mad follies of many 
years, to glaiicc at scenes which have done most to taint the 
memories of Charles II.^s reign, as ^'^the little violences and 
mistakes of a night too gaily spent,” is a tcnible evidence of the 
tadieal corruptness of society, wliich could pardon everything, 
and forget eveiytljing, when the perpetrator was a Lord Buck- 
hurst. , As a patron, however, he seems to have possessed that 
instinctive apprehension of the neighbourhood of true genius, 
wliich so often beguiles nien into the belief, that he who can so 
skilfully estimate power in others, must surely be himself en¬ 
dued with the same species of capacity. Intimate relations With 
^‘allor, mid[ iDryikn, Butfer, Wycherley, and Prior, with idl but 
the first, the relations of a patron, point to no common appreciar- 
tion ef intellect or ordinary powers qf discernment. It is to the 
gratitude of the last named that he is indebted for the pfeserrar- 
Son of his fame apd the memory of Ms munificence, 

iTheJ^ met at ah annual dinner of the noblemen and gontiy of 
the parish of St Jldartin’s, held,-according to custom, at the 
Bummer kept by S. Prior# From wine and talk of 

love therp .had fen no unnatural transition, as usual in those 
duyi^ to the. poet/ of both. A discussion aibse respecting the 
exact interpretation of some inspired platitude in the Odes about 
ihese, mjr^teiries 5 kid pno Of the company happened to recollect 
that 4 schholhcy was. iii thh house, the nepheW of their host, and 
whose memory m^ht be fresher on these points than felr own. 
The array of courM^ aUd authors were astonished at discovering 
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the delicacy and quickness of perception of the destined vintner 
in their own pecmW subjects. Lord Dors^ at tmce 
the lad’s genius, and charged himself with* his maintenance at 
Cambridge and future advancement. The determihaticm did 
honour to his sagacity. The life of Prior is^ from henceforth, at 
home, the history of cliques and coteries, which have niade them- ' 
selves niches in history, whence many a reminiscence of them 
sheds a bright quiet light over the dark places of this most ob¬ 
scure and idiosyncratic of periods; abroad, of farm^us treaties, ap¬ 
pealed to even now as articles of faith in the creed of the balance 
of power, and, in their provisions, still fresh and lasting. At 
St John’s, he soon grew into feme as a wit of the very first rank 
in the then sense of ‘‘ wit.” Mathematics had scarcely at that 
early period, spite of the world-wide reputation of Sir Isaac 
Newton, begun to engross all the interests of Cambridge. Latin 
verse was still there the poetry of the educated; and each un¬ 
happy tenant of the throne countdR it among the burdens of 
greatness to have to peruse—or pretend it^—the prolix Latinity 
of each ambitious gownsman. Prior’s good scholarship even se¬ 
cured his election as felkw of his college, shortly after taking his 
degree,, and he became the centre of that society of which, at an 
eariier date, we discover many picturesque traces in the miaint 
biography of Matthew RobinSon. In the vacation^ witn his 
brother Cantiibs, ho might have been found pressing round the 
upper tabic in the “ Wits’ Coffee-house,” or the femous summer 
balcony, where they listened reverentially to the great chief of 
the wits, ‘'^j)roud to dip a finger and thumb into Lryden’s 
snufi-box, thinking it enough to inspii’e them with a true genius 
for poetry, and make ’em write vci-se as fast as a tailor takes his 
stitches,” as a contemptuous coteraporary aaserts. He certainly 
does appear 'to have beenj at least on repartee terms wirii tlie 
great man at the date of the publication of the Town and 
Country Mouse,” whatever may be the truth of the anecdote, 
that the veteran author shed tears of annoyance and indignation, 
as the malice of the town delighted in Jbelieying, at the feet of 
two young men, whom he had* always treated well, trearing 
him so ill.” The story was a mere expression of the wrath 
which his envious detractors imagined must huve been excited 
by learning the general ridicule ^rior and his coadjutors being 
the “ eoryphau”) cast upon “ the Iliad and the Panther,” 

Never, indeet^ had anything been welcomed.with more riotous 
exultation and a heartier hurst of panegyric than thia paredy. 
The smartness of the insinuations and innuendos so pleased and 
gratified the pariy-feeling, wliich had now engross’ed every- 6t|®r 
sentiment, as to insure it against cool impartial criticism. dSry- 
don had already, by k proud self-assertion, and, at lite same time 
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by tbo narrowness of his circumstances, which, widi all his fume, 
iiecesSfitated his appearing as a rival of hack-writers, roused the 
envy and jealousy bf a iiost of competitors. Now there had 
aiiscn an additional motive to rage against him in his chajige of 
i-cliglon, and, in the fear of the admirable powers of satire and 
criticism, which had w'orked such havoc in his Absolon and 
Achitophel,” in the ranks of Shaftesbury’s liberals. Dryden bus 
been partly avenged by the neglect with which posterity lias 
chosmi to visit the iiistriiinent of his persecution; Such has 
always been the case with productions of ephemeral interest, and 
almost, it would seem, in proportion to their temporary popu¬ 
larity. The “ Two Mice ” is never republished, for it could 
have no readers, unless for its historical interestii^ They were 
at once enrolled in the select company of wits who met, 
curiously enough, at ‘‘ The Judges’ Head,” in Chaucciy Hane, 
the sign of the celebrated Jacob Tonsoii, publisher of the rival 
^^Hincl and Panther.” lA this society was the germ of the 
prince of clubs, the Kit-Cat, more regularly established in 1700. 
Originally it was a sort of publisher’s dinner and conversazione, 
at which literary projects were discussed, and the first Ibnnda- 
tion of a clever epigram laid. (Gradually, as the fame of its 
wit and conviviality grew, peers aiKl politicians of tlie liberal 
party ])etitioned to be admitted, 'till at last, tliough prcsening, 
as e.g.j Brookes's still does, the idea of a party of guests, witli 
Jacob Tonson for host, not Qf a systematic and independent 
‘society, it grew into a mighty centre of the literary and ^states- 
manlike brilliancy of the great Whig houses. It is amusing to 
read the traditions of the elections of the “ toast ” for tho year— 
the summer expeditions to the Upper Flask,” amid the distant 
(hut not more rural in appearance then than now) wilds of 
Hampslead—of their conclaves at Jd.cob Tonson’s country house 
—the proud condescension of their host, who thought himself 
the greatest man among them, in taking the post of their secre¬ 
tary—Ins love of all tlie old forms, and horror at the sacrilegious 
insolence of the notorioMS Lord Mohun, in breaking off the gilded 
emblem of office from the publisher s^ chair. But all this was at 
a later period, when Prior was lamented as a deserter to the 
Tory camp. At pres'^t it was more exclusively an association 
of young autboi^, or= genuine litemry lords, and the conviviality 
was confined cluefly to Christopher Cat’s mutton pies. The 
j^uns and bob-mots soon secured him a hi^i place in this 
iratermty. But tl^re wjas an under-current of prudmie© in Ids 
disposition, which juade h|m crave some more stable iposition 
than that (in itselfpio sinecure) of a man,of wit and fashioin 
The rimes were favourable to his ambition* . ijiterary men 
.were fitffi as niucli patronized as in the reign of Charlies H., 
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but now for the use to which their gifts could be put, not as 
being a necessary part of a great man^ hou|ehold. In fad;, the 
importance of authors was disproportionatdly increased. The pro¬ 
fessional sei’vices of poets and satirists, it is obvious, were useful 
for winning over the nation to assent to the actual result which 
a comparatively very small body of prominent individuals had 
achieved. But this scarcely explains the sudden demand for 
the j>o]itica] aid of writers of any pretensions. Wc must recol¬ 
lect that, besides the accident of several of the chief supporters 
of the Kevblution having been long conspicuous as patrons of 
literature, it w'as especially necessary to enlist, on the side of 
Iteform, ^1 the names of most popular notoriety. Lastly, when 
all those most versed in the routine of public business had been 
the emploj'cs of an adverse Government, and bound over, as it 
were,' to promote hostile principles, it was much to have a choice 
from among men who had actually *eyinccd their powers in any 
one direction. 

The very universality of the practice of dispensing Government 
patronage in favour of his own class, made Prior feel injured at 
being passed over even fdr a time. He complained with a mixture 
of humour and querulousness— 

“ My friend Charles Montague^s preferred; 

Nor would I have it long observed, 

That one mouse eats while t’other’s starved.” 


His murmurs were hardly justihablo. Not only had Montague 
a capacity for business, and.an eloquence of the very first order, 
but his name and connections would give him a sure title to 
notice from the ruling oligarchy. Poor Prior, however, might 
be pardoned for overlooking the fact that the immediate event, 
the publication of the satire, which led to his friend’s elevation, 
was not the sole reason. He only observed, that one of the bo- 
authors seemed in danger of ending his days as a* senior follow, 
and he the man who had contributed all the wit of the pam-^ 
phlet, except what merit the preface might possess. Hid not 
Halifax write 'Tho Country Mouse’ ^h Mr Prior?” asked 
Spence once. <‘Yes,” said Lord Peterborough, ^^just as if I 
were in a chaise with Mr Cheselden here,* drawn by his fine 
horse, and should say, Lord I how finely we firaw this chaise,” 
He murmured that his right to promotion rested, but not 
made payable. The interest of his friend Pleetwood Shepherd-^ 
an old boon companion of Charles IL, and to whom two 
ing Conversation” poems ate addressed, with his old pstroh-^ 

S eat at William’s Court and at the Kit-Gat Club,—the BarPof 
orset procured him an introduction to the king. In I#©, 
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jasfc three ye^s Ifter the pwhlicatien ©f the parody, h© 
gazelted to the secretaiyship of the embassy at the Hague. 

Here then begins *hk political career. It was altogether 
diplomatic, though at times he held other employment, witli 
nominal duties, and was almost the same in its demands upon 
liis talents and political principles in the days of his Toiyistti 
and his Whiggism. It is fortunate for his fame, tliat the times 
immediately succeeding the Eevolution, were as admirable for 
their negotiations as for their wars. Then first* begjin to be 
understootl the great doctrine of a balance of power, {.ilready 
referred to. It had formerly existed, as a principle, only in the 
speculations of profound international lawyers; the mutual fears 
and jealousies of neighbouring states having been, in the 
practice of nations, the substitute for it, since the condensation 
of those myriad independencies, which, under tlie feudal 
system, had rendered suph' a doctrine unnecessary. Practical 
statesmen had been forced to recognize it thi’ough the insolent 
ambition of Louis XIV., which made these terrors and sus¬ 
picions, fbnnerly intermittent, now continuous and even co- 
temporaneous. The comprehensive pohey of William of Orange 
gave the banded nations of Europe a chieftain and centre, and 
facilitated the adoption of measures'in accordance with it. The 
negertiator recognised in the tenns, he was empowered to ask, 
and the conditions the ministers of hostile cabinets seemed ready 
to accejit, the vast and energetic mind of bis king. A aenti- 
rifient of veneration for the champion of the Whigs, appears^ to 
have survived in the secretary’s mind his apostasy to the Tories. 
Nor w^as he himself a mere obstructive in these transactions. 
A spiteM saying of Walpole’s, and the reputation of his jwetry, 
have prgudked posterity against receiving him £«s a statesman. 
Less reasonably men have been led to conclude that he aves 
an incapable diplomatist. But neither William nor Boling- 
bfbke, his aubsetjjuent patron, were in the habit of choosing 
incompetent * ministers. If there were any merit in the labours 
^ of the embassies in ’(yhieh he was engaged, it is undoubtedly to 
Prior that we must asrig® the praise, and not to the great 
J^Bcvolution ” Lord who might happen to he the chief ffgure 
in the pageant. ^ That he had abilities for the work tliere mn 
b© no miTOt whether t for, if his name only had been wanted 
to ^ve an ^r of literary patronage to the Uoverameiit, plenty 
of glittering sinecures cmiM have been found for him. l^at 
the iiV<n4c ’reallyfwa^ and what sm’t therefore of abilities w%re 
needed forjt^ t not to apparent. Probably an ambassador* 
even nb^ but litite of^indl power. Ho is onlyAe 

organ of a^caHtet, with very dennite Instructimis; The time 
when he acts nm«t of his own mere. iaOtio% is on oOcarions 
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arising from some accidental etmtrefmp^ de¬ 

cision. In those daj^s, when resident ieg|tion8 were rrot yet 
customary, except among the Yenetians, the chance of Such 
exigencies was hut small. The envoy, was sent for a special 
purpose, and was expected to communicate at ohc© all that 
occurred oji the moment. Neither was the division of labour in 
a court quite as absolutely recognised then as now. As William 
was his own foreign minister, soj like Bolinghroke, he was all 
hut his own diplomatist likewise. Indeed, it would have been 
strange had it been otWwise. The rights of nations were 
much more perplexed then than now; the complications which 
had been growing and growing since the feudal system, were 
then first unravelled. The statesman who had conceived the 
plan, and who held the chart of the track in his own mind, 
could alone embody the result in a treaty. No certain principle 
had as yet been established to det^rjnine the relations of states; 
the application of them was not then as now the only difEculty, 
but the induction itself, Honce a different sort of envoy was 
re<|uired, a man shrewd enough to comprehend: the state of 
things, and not too scff-reliant or vain to communicate all- to 
his principal, and to obey orders implicitly; a man, besides, 
.pliant and adapting himself quickly to foreign customs in an 
age not yet prolific in travellers, and with a reputation for wit 
and esmit enough to render him acceptable in foreign society; 
able, finally, to avail himself of all secret influences m that age 
of female intrigue and finesse. The correspondence of Prior 
with Lord BoHngbroke at a later period, shows hoW well he 
fulfilled flill these conditions. 

We have not full particulars of his conduct as a negotiator 
dnring William's reign. We only know that he answered the 
expectations of his patron, and satisfied the king. Without any 
impeachment to his talents, he appears to have been looked npoii 
ns rather ornamental, not from personal attractions (since ,we are 
told by a friend, that he possessed "un visage de hois”), but, for 
his sparkling wdt. He figured, accordingly, oU all occasions of 
show and pageant. Nor does htf seem to have disliked being 
fbi'ccd to become part of a speckle, though with a good deal of 
prospective shame at the thought of the Immble condition into 
which he would have, some time or otlfer, to descend. His 
movements were watched by all the <|ttidnuncs at home, with a 
curiosity which must have been gTatifyijtig to the nephew of the 
butcher and vintner of the Rummer, or, perhaps yet more so, to 
the fellow of St John's. Nsorcissus Luttrell is most particular in 
recording eveiy rumour of his elevation and ddia^. Prom him 
we learn that, after having been fouinrears at the Hague, attend¬ 
ing there the cemgress of the Anti-fj&Hcsm powsa® of the West 
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of Europe, he^as appointed secretary to the king himself. Being 
now I'ogularly retained for diplomacy by Government, he assisted 
at the peace conclucfed at Eyswic in 1697, and was selected for 
the honourable employnient of bringing home news of it to the 
Lords of the Eegeucy^ Bonfires and bell-ringing welcomed liira 
homo, as though he had been a conqueror. The saijne year, as 
a reward for his exertions, he was gazetted Chief Secretary to 
Ireland, but was speedily called upon to attend Bentinck, Earl 
of Portland, William’s prime favourite, on his mission to Piiris to 
exchange ratifications of the treaty. With the exception, perhaps, 
of the JDuke of Bedford’s embassy, in the last century, and that 
of Lord (>astk‘maine to the Pope, in James’ rtagn, tliis was 
perhaps the most sumptuous ever dispatched by our country. 
Besides the importance of the occasion itself—the conclusion, not 
of one, but a series of war’s—there was a desire to show France 
that England, in receiving .jt parvenu dynasty, had not abdicated 
the old sentiments of national grandeur—to publish, in short, 
before the eyes of France and all the West of Europe, a manifesto 
of its invincible pride and spirit. The whele was conducted on 
a scale of rude magnificence. The ’starving peasants, who 
tlironged the highways to welcome the hearers of peace, were 
astonished at the spectacle of droves' of fat oxen conveyed from 
home, and the French capital flowed with English ale. The 
Secretary was allowed L.300 for his equipage in the pageant of 
the solemn entering into Paris ; and the exact number of shillings 
thought sufficient for such an official’s daily expenditure, by the 
administration, is recoided by the veracious chroniclers of the 
gossip of dubs and coffee-liouses. , 

His name and Ins business habits, his tact and wit, recom- 
. mended him to the same office under Portland’s successors, 
Villiers, Earl of Jersey, and Lord Jklanchester. Lideed, with 
his reputation for fashion and dcjtterity of repartee, combined 
wirii real application, he was a most valuable reprevsentative of 
England in that court of coteries and ptditico-amatory intrigues. 
There seems to have been a kind of coolness—or rather, perhaps, 
it should be termed, coldncbs of temper in him-—whidi made 
him? though no Machiavd, a capital secretary of legation. The 
dignity of Ifis position, as envoy of England at that special time, 
and a probably gefitiine admiration of the obstinate heroism of 
Wdliam’s chAracteif—of which the object of his mission to his 
rival’s court, was sb material a proof—gave an air of sincerity 
to his famous saying, when paraded before Le Bran’s pictures c#f 
Louis’ Flemish Gapapaign ^at Versafiles, thatthe monuments 
of hu master’^ itotiofas were to he seen eVerywhesre bmtin hB cwn 
house.” ^ ’ '' ■ ' ‘ ' I 

He continued to ifeside hi France, with but two dioit intervals 
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•—one for a mission to see King William at lioo, o%some inatters 
connected with diplomacy, the other when, jn defaultpf Wrk for 
him at Paris, he was called over to take thelJnder-Secretaiys port¬ 
folio in Lord Jersey’s office. The curious in England were very 
inquisitive as to what business could have gaulted Prior admits 
tance to the monarch’s favourite retirement, and the confoionce 
has been considered evidence of, his statesmanlike qualifications. 
His return home was rumoured to be connected with a negotia* 
tion of mariiage between himself and the Lady Palkland. 
Whether there was any ground for the report does not appear. 
Poor Prior, at all events, never had the good fortune to contract 
so important an alliance. Indeed, it would seem that he was 
unhappy in his attachments. He had, at least once already,paid 
his addresses, during the leisure of a Gentleman of the Bed- 
Chamber—their object being Mrs Singer, subsequently the celef- 
brated Mrs Ilowc; while, from Mr5 ][^essy Cox, who did respond 
more favourably, his friends 4liought him fortunate in being 
emancipated, even W the last resource of dying. He was soon 
summoned back to Paris, from the caresses of society in London. 
To be employed at all is ho disagreeable lot in life; but to be em¬ 
ployed, as Prior was, with bis love for high and refined society, 
delightfiilly, is rare good fortune. We should remember what 
sort of mind and tastes bis were—wo should, indeed, read a page 
of his poetry—^before we regret that a poet’s life should have been 
frittered away in the puerilities of diplomacy.. Yet wo must not 
underrate his court poetry. In those times of imaginaiy polite¬ 
ness and serious politics, a poet in office was considered indobted 
to the king or his ministers in so many bundles of panegyrics or 
condolences, just as if he had been a very laureate. But Prior 
laid his tribute before the tlirone with a frankness and elevation <• 
of tone, which showed it not to be vTung unwillingly from him), 
but to be a spontaneous offering. 

The character of the king, as a general and sovereign, spite* 
of forbidding and uncourtier-liko traits in his ordinary demean¬ 
our, might have provoked, a man of lower endowments to poetry. 
Even Johnson is forced to |dlow, wiien speaking of the Carmen 
Secretary of 1699, that William was, in his public character, he- 
iw, and that Prior may have told tlie trutn, when he declared 
tha^ wliile he praised others out of compHahee with foshion, he 
lauded Orange from inclmatioh* The latter poem itself is tod 
laborious, alter the manner of odes generally, and specially thosfe 
df his age, to he read with pleasure now, let alone the wearist^d 
mimicries of Hdra^, Still it has some fine lines, contra^lng 
\rith WillhWis more complete character, as he thougli% the Wix* 
ture of iron and clay in Krnnan herdcs; He prooeeqs an a 
strain.:— 
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“ "VVitk Jastest honour be thmf pjerits drcesfed j 
Bqfc be tbeip failings too confessed: 

Their virtwS^, like thejr Tiber’s flotod; 

Rolling its course, designed the country’s gpod. 

But ofLtho great and too inj|)etuntjis speed,, 

From low earth tore some polluting weed; 

And with the Wood of Jove there always ran, 

Some viler part, some tincture of the man.” 

This IS exalted for the ju’ofe&sioiml wit and inditer of clever 
epigrams; yet people iii this day may he pardoned for ^ot 
searching a }>oou}, and that, too, an ode, of some five or six hun¬ 
dred lines, for some few passjiges of this calihre. But uhy the 

English Ballad on the Kecapture of Namur” has not kept its 
popularity, it is much harder to explain. I^orhajxs, as in the City 
and (’ountry Mouse, tlie labour of hunting out the parallelit>in$ 
of a parody of a poem, itself now not gonerally read, may bo the 
reason. At all events, there is,^a freshness and animation in 
tlujsc verses, which is perfectly admirable. In lieu of tliought, 
there is what is no such bad substitute sometimes, true aruoui’ 
and zefd for bis subject. There is abismdance of cfl'm escence, 
if there bo scarcely genuine poetic fire. The art visible in all 
the poets since Shakespem’e, with hardly an exception of hlil- 
ton in his ex([uisite “ Comus,” or of X>rycloii’h “ AlGxnndci'’s 
Feast,” for once gives way hero to open dajlight mid plain 
sound English, which had been w'ell-mgh superseded by the 
poetic diction of the age borrowed from the Eli-sabetlian era. 

Frior's change of party is a fact of Iiistory, nor is there any 
mystery in it which needs e3q>lanaiion, lie wns no hero of 
political purity, no originator of a theory of the constitution and 
of government. The value of any criticism on his hfe must 
consist in the clearness with which it shows liim to have been 
simply a representative character, representing that and the 
cles er men of his age. Ho was not sufficiently energetic for the 
bar; nor csould the son and nephew of tradesmen have gained 
ready admission to the court, hrom Parliament, as a profession, 
ho ©xcludpd W the same deficiencies which unfitted him 
for tlm Temple or Lincoln’s Inn. |Iut he chanced to have that 
very common combination—a taste for tlie glitter of a courtierfs 
life, and ninlities fot the busy idleness of bureau statcsmansliip* 
Ilis powers, such as they were, were well attomiiered, and m 
perfect unison. Poetry and patrmi^e were the regular and 
le^timate resourfe then fin* s^n of education, narrow 
moans, and aspWtions l(«p «ttperior to their own rank. 

Prior, therefore, l^eoame a poet, having not indeed any largo par^ 
tion of m8piinri(^, but natnr^ m% pud an especial taste for 
Horace, the Ineropliaat of the mysteries of court versification; 
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atid Dorset awd Fleetwood Sfaeplierd had liie hosoar ©f lighting 
upon him for a prot4|;<i and dient. The and the charac¬ 
teristics of Charles’ reign passed awar. ^fne court, as a coui*t, 
no longer absorbed aff the talents the nation, ©edley, and 
Buckhurst, and Wilmot, could no longer affect|lwith repute, to 
blasphei|ic. But the people, thou^i not how feeling content to 
be beaten and insulted by a gang of youn^ nobles, who esteemed 
it fashionable to play the"ruffian, had yet m it too much of the 
impulse of the Bestoration, to reftish to let the same men siubside 
from oligarchs into ministers and ambassadors. Their followers, 
in turn, were compelled to become politicians with their patrons; 
and IVior, without abnegating his character of a wit^ grew in 
time into a minister plenipotentiaij. 

But he had betaken himself to politics as the profession, 
in those times, of a wit and a poet. lie had no sympathy 
with the forvour of either of the religious parties, in¬ 
deed, he could compi’cbend their point of view. His political 
tenets were not much more clearly defined than Ins religious, 
though he does seem to have had a practical liking for the oli- 
garclucal system sueceCfling the expulsion' of the Stuarts. It 
was his intimacy with some of the chief agents in that event 
which had engaged him ixf his first literar;y^erformance, and 
wlu'ch carried him on in the same track. jBvea Ins strongest 
sentiment in ^mpathy with 1689, vix., admiration for the great 
qualities of mlliam, was itself of the same personal sort. But 
political partissansliip, grounded merely on jpersonal associations, 
nor cemented by reminiscences of personal risks and triumphs 
in tlie str^e an% struggles of great prineipleSj is most unsteady. 

His defection pccuired the year after his election for Fast 
Grimstead, in Sussex, ^d Ins appointment as Locke’s successor* 
at the Board of Trade* The occasion seems to have been the 
motion for a Bill of Impeachment s^iinst tho privy councillors, 
who had irregularly ,cohmved at William’s cbnclusion of Hie" 
Partition Treaty. On the same occasion, a future friend, des¬ 
tined, by the balefiil lustre of his genius and ambition, to rain 
the hopes of the Tories, He^^ry St tlfohn, made himself r^tuM'ked. 
It has been suppSed that Prior has recoriifed Ms own original 
dislike of that convention, spite of tiie part he hid himself taken 
in it, in‘‘The Conversation.’^ , * 

“Matthew, who knew the whole intrigae, 

Ne’et much appfoved lhat mystie ' i 

But, as this is spd in*the chanacter of a false pretender to Inti¬ 
macy wiffi the negotfot<n^, and the next, cbuplety-', 

- “In the vile 0teecbt#ea^;ieci^ ^ 

Poor man I hafound.enoa^te 1%*^ . * 
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is an attack upon what he most’certainly had advised, just the 
contrary inference sfionld, iwhaps, be drawn. If we must bo 
uncharitable—as is thought sometimes to bo indispensable in 
histoiy-—his conduct, taken in connection with tlie rather sus- 
jiicious circiimsiinces of lus subsoijuent relations with the Whig 
ministry, on the fall of the Tory cabinet, may be tolerably 
plausibly ascribed to a fear that, from the mechanical share lie 
himself had taken in the transaction as secretary to the king, 
occasion might be taken by his enemies of the tfme being, for 
involving him hi the criminality. But explanations, when we 
once allow the possibility of perfidy, are endless. A quaiTel 
with, or jealousy of the gi*andeur ot his old school-fellow, Oharlos 
Montague, would be as probable as any; only, unfortunately, it 
has not the least basi#of proof to rest upon'. It wdll be best to 
leave the m.atter to be explained by a combination of motives—a 
little “fear of the odium waitifig upon a sinking party, long-accu¬ 
mulating discontent at the superior rank of old acfiuaintances, a 
faint conviction of the impropriety of unconstitutional measures 
in politicians, who had expelled a sovereign on this plea, and, 
finally and chiefly, the formation of newP connections. 

His vote against Soihers and Montague clearly indicateil his 
defection, but he bad never at any tihie sufiiciently compromised 
himself as a partizan, to Ije open now to rovilings as an apostate. 
His present change was one rather of connections than of prin¬ 
ciples, and even this, of relations with the statesmen at the head 
of the Whig party, rather than its literaiy champions. Scarcely, 
even in the neat—if the terra can be used of a cold diplomatist— 
of party controversy, during the latter years of Queen Anno, did 
Pnor engage himself to pre-Kevolution doctripes. For a long 
•time he even seems, notwithstanding what Pope asserts to the 
contrary, to have maintained his acquaintance and co-operation 
with many of the subordinates in the party he had left—men W'ho 
'Iiad, like himself, taken to politics as the proper profession now 
for men of intellect—persons like Stepney, who, on his death in 
1717, associated his two now* estranged school-fellows in his will, 
beoKeathing to Halifax bciokS'and a gold cup, to the other fifty 
guineas. We findj even so late as the year 1700, in the very, 
midst ^of contest between the two factibns,, when Harley and 
his friends—the ffieiids of Prior—had been ejected from oMc©by. 
a coaiitfea of Wh|gs and liberal Tories, the “ Phiedm,” a play of 
Fdmnnd Smith’s^ brought out under th@ direct and united au^ 
pi(» of hiru and Addison* ■ * * - 

If he jl»d cbalgod frdln motives of interest, he was ;f^btly 
punished trith a ]|>ng interval of enforced leisure. He was even 
repulsed In 1701,; when his new allies were in place, in an appli¬ 
cation for the K©| 5 >emlnp of the Kecm*ds at WnitehaB, vacant by 
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tlie deatli of Sir Joseph Williamson—a circumstance alluded to 
ill Addison’s answer in the “ Whig Examiner” to his crificism 
on Garth’s verses, where it is insinuated that his bitterness 
against the quondam Tory, Godoljihin, was not purely patriotic. 
Literature, and ])lots, and ail the multifarious trivialities of a man 
of fashion occujiied him, w'hothcr voluntarily or otherwise, for 
nine or ten years. Sonic of Ins time was given up to the un¬ 
meaning dissipation of the ])eriod. Yet he was not a noted 
tavern-haunter, like Smith, or even a man to (delight, as did 
Addison, in spending whole days and niglits in n coffoc-housc. 
lie preferred privacy in his pleasures, and the character of his 
wit was better suited for the meetings of a select club, or the 
salons, than for the confusion and publicity^* the favourite resorts 
of that age. The lodgings in l)uke Strlw, Westminster, were 
often glorified by the presence of A<ldison himself, and Svilfland 
Steele, wiio all, at times, could merge’the excrescences of polIKcal 
hostility in the common brotherhood of literary genius. At some 
of these meetings the conspiracy of Isaac' Bickerstaff’s predictions 
against the astrologer Partridge’s ])eace of mind, and belief in his 
own existence—conccivecfby the same quick fiiiK'V wiilch forced 
the idea of Ijilliput and Brobdignag—w'as chiborate*! and picked 
out, as it were, by the others* assisted by JJowe, not yet a Whig, 
and Yalden, a consistent Tory, both old—Westminster men. 

Thus, between the pleasures of litenu'y idleness in the society 
of his acquaintances m town, and the liouses of Lord Dorset, 
.Fleetwood She})herd, near .Stamford, and Sir Thomas IJanmePs, 
at Euston, Prior seems to have passed the greater ])art of these 
years. Sopie of the interval ho spent in his rocans at St John’s,* 
where, no donht, he was duly admired as a great politician and 
London w'it. Yet, w ith all these varied sources of interest, the 
late diplomatist ivpiued at being without employment. lie 
always ratlior enjoyed the bustle and the minutiae of a logatio|;;i, 
his commissionership, in wliich he had been confinned on the 
accession of Anne, being all but a sinecure. Besides, be had an 
inclination to chronic fears of poverty, though, according to his 
friends’ testimony, totally de'wid of me priuient habits by which 
it might have been avoided. Katlicr later, resjjonding to an in¬ 
vitation to Euston, be complains, tliat “ ho does not perceive4;hat 
his fortune does any w’ay intend to lessen his* liberty,’ and com¬ 
missions Hanraer to get him, not only “ a pretty nagg,” but also 
any available “ Welch widow, with a good, jointure.^’ Tiic nar- 
rowmess of his circumstances, at the same ]>eriod, appcjars even t{? 
have made him hesitate about declining an oifer ol‘ a secretaryship 
to the Bishop of Winchester, with, seemingly, a kind of general 
agency in the estates of the see; He certainly had weighed the 
matter in his own mind, and was ’decided against accepting, 
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hearing that tlie income Vfas much loss than what report 
made' it, and froir^, fear of compromising his provspccts with a 
liberal Tory ministiy. He esmresses himself vexed at the 
rumour tliat he was to “ sett up High Church, and cut down all 
the bishop’s wttbds into fagotts to bum dissenters.” 

Indec<h cabinet of Queen Anne’s reign had been, 

fonued ’on Tory principles; and though, with many questions 
turned into open ones, to let in the new partisans of tlie JDuke of 
Marlborough discontented with the regulai‘ Tories, it had still 
sufficiently retained its original character to allow the regretful 
envoy to hope a restoration to the dignity and emoluments of the 
representative of a great nation. The successes of Marlborough 
left no scope for abihlies so peculiarly adapted as were Prior’s, 
for the atmospliero (4Plh^ Paris and Versailles of Louis XlV.’s 
epoch. ■ On the rupture of the Tories, he attached himself^ 
graJually more and more„ to the faction of Harley and St «Iolm 
—not from any especial devotion to their principles, but from the 
courtesies of which these leaders were so prudently profuse to all 
men of letters. The death of Dorset in 1700, and of Stepney in 
1707, left their friend more at liberty to follow his own bent. 
Some feeling of disappointment may, it is more than probable— 
as has been already suggested—have combined, with las intimacy 
with the conspirators and intuitions of St John’s talent for govern¬ 
ment, to cariy him over as a professed member of o]>positioii, on 
the cataistrophc of Harley’s plot against his IVliig colleagues in 
1706. 

He was n©t ordinarily inclined to exult much in the triumph of 
his friends or the fall of his opponents; so that we iiyist not ex¬ 
pect songs of victory on the virtual defeat of the persecutors of 
ilr Sacheverell; but, for a time, he certainly let himself be borne 
away by the violence of his associates, being <»ne of those Tories 
who sympathized with the wrath of the October Club, at the 
lenity displayed to tbeir foes by Harley. Wlicn the “Examiner” < 
was set up by 8t John, who at first conducted it, Prior was 
enrolled among the contributors, and signalised his accession by 
a eontemptuous critique, oLDr Garth’s verses to Godolpliin on 
tlie loss of his white staff. 

The kqen epigramatic genius of Prior was com^entratod and 
brought t» hear upbn the most vulnerable points in the enemy’s 
ranks by the Sccretaiy, a most complete master of all the 
artillery of polirical literature. Yet, notwithstanding the poet’s 
zealous co-operation in the earlier numbers of the “ Exami¬ 
ner, thil kina of warfatte does not appear to have suited his capa¬ 
city. We miss, even in Addison’s answer, the graceful tact and the 
neatness of his sarcjistic humour. He was not better adsmtod fin* a 
hand to hand cwmihat in lefler* than in Parliament. Ilis satire 
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is obscure, and even the virulence clumsy. His opponent was 
not more fitted for such a situation. He wafe too <men toSttadc 
himself, and too self-conscious to take up any of those positions 
in such conflicts, where only, with some risk of personal COTO-,, 
sure, any great injury can be done to the adverse side. H© 
could point and wing a Javelin, but not ‘‘the clums)!, soft of 
sledge-hammer retort” which Swift, without a fear, and scarce’an 
effort, could heave at ancient friend and ancient foe. His talehts 
had soon a more congenial sphere created for them in his beloved 
diplomacy by the peculiar policy of his adopted party. Till the 
time was ripe, he murmured at the “ dreams of cockets, and 
dockets, and drawbacks, and jargon,” by which, as Commissioner 
of Customs, he declared himself to be haimted, made smart epi¬ 
grams, organised <‘lubs, and did muchtof the work of an agent 
among the polite and fashionable adherents of his two chiefs. 

This was the age of epigrams. Society was a more impoAant 
element in the life, especially, of politicians and authors, then 
than now'. Newspapers had not yet begun to report faithfully 
the lieaviest and tlie longest speeches for future reference, so that 
oratory, to be remembereci, liad to be terse and pointed, ratber 
than elaborate and argumentative. Further, the author had not 
then a large reading public at his beck and call; for, even 
in the upper classes, books were not tlionglit a necessary of life. 
A bon mot, oiuthe othej* hand, travelled with the swiftness of every 
sedan chair, and made its inventor a famous man where lie most 
desired to shine. The example of France, even the jirevalence of 
the French language, encouraged this taste; and tlid keenness of 
political contests, with the concentration of a man% political and 
social life, made that kind of literary ability, which can embalm 
a party cry or invective in a stanza, quite invaluable. Luttrell, 
the celebrated wit of the commenecroent of the present century, 
and the poet Moore, flourished in a period at once of great pou—. 
*tieal and literary impulse, but the progress of general education 
and of journalising made that time far different ftom the other¬ 
wise corresponding eira of Anne's reign. ‘Tuttrell did not devote 
his powers to politics, and Moore’s squibs, though animated and 
smart, read too often like versified and be-chonissed leaders of the 
“Times” or “ Chronicle,” which had commonly furnished theirtext. 

Prior’s powers as a wit were employed by his party, i^ut the 
policy of Its leaders soon created scope for his services in diplo¬ 
macy. Peace with France had been, since the K-evolutioii, a 
rooted sentiment of the Tory party; but the recent ’W'higgism of 
Marlborough, the only consummate general England possess«?d^, 
rendered negotiations—at least so thought a hostile cabinet—now 
inevitable. The nation, however, coujl not bear the thoughts of 
resigning the fttdts of an incom|iirabl6 seiics of victories, ev^ 
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while it murmured at the expenditure of which they were tiie 
result.'" To despatcih^ then, a tormal embassay on a contingency, 
and, with all the circumstances of publicity, to insult as it wore 
the Whigs, was too perilous an entei'prise for an unstable cabinet. 
They gave IMor a secret commission to prepare the way l<>r regular 
negotiations, Tlie whole transaction was, however, bruited abroad 
through his detention on his return from l^aris in company with 
Mesnagcr and Gaultier, hj I’hc officious patriotism of some pro¬ 
vincial politicians. We can imagine how the ancient city of 
Canterbury (thougJi other accounts represent Deal as the scene of 
the incident) w’oiild exnlt, and in what'a strain of self-gratulation 
it would indulge itsellj at the capture at last, of the celebrated 
Mr Matthew Prior, so long a, suspected character, in the com¬ 
pany of a notorious Freucli Abbe, and wdiat occasion tor mur¬ 
murs at a Tory and Po})ish Government the order in Council for 
thei/^ release would fumish. The “New Jouniey to Paris,” by 
the Sicur dc Baudrier, w'as indited by Swift in ridicule of the 
monstrous reports to which so clandestine an expedition soon 
gave rise. The (piiet demurencss of the satire is first-rate, as 
is the picture of the airs of the pretended narrator, whom we 
discover from internal e-v idcnce, to have boon the envoy’s prying 
valet. It had, at all events, the effect of habituating the town 
to the idea, at least, of peace, and precipitated the j)reliminaric*.s. 

Next to 8t John, Prior w^as the most active anj cons})icuous 

S TSonage tlironglioiit these negotiations. It was at his house in 
uke (Street that the managers of tlu^ preliminaries met; and 
he signed the articles along with the pnvy councillors. Often, 
after the busiiiess of the day was over, did tlie as]>iring Secretary 
of State resort to these same lodgings in quest of “ cold blade- 
bone of mutton at tlie hour of mifbiight, dis])atched after the 
drudgery f»f office, witli much talk,” and that, often, we sus[>ect, 
,Tipt of the gravest or most statesman-like cdiaracter. 'i’lie })oet 
was even named Ambassador Extraordinary, to act at Utredit* 
with the Kesident, Lord Stratford; but the indignation of the 
Lord of llaby justified Swift’s ajmreliensions, and hindered the 
ratification of the noinmatffin. lie was consoled by being se¬ 
lected, as of right, to attend his chief and boon companion, the 
“ ail-accompli^ied” Secretary of State, to Paris, where he ])ar- 
took in the glory of a deliTOrcr of a hjirassed nation from an in- 
teiTieciue war. On his owm account he w'as acceptable to Louis 
and his court. Ihe monarch had the gcuerosity, or prudence, 
to forget, if he had eve^r heard,^ as well certain otlier verses, as 

' * A remark of ‘V^ltairo (Lettre$ snr les Anglais) suggests a simple, though 

pleasiug explanation of the king’s magnanimity,—riz., that, up to the time 
poet’s Ust vi^it to France, X’aris was nfot aware that he had ever written 
verses. It is, however, hard to recom^e this with other facts. 
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the advice how without risk to earn the laurels of a martial 
king:— i * 

“ Are not Boileau and Corneille paid 
For panegyric writing ? 

They know how heroes may he made 
Without the help of fighting,” 

The correspondence of Bolingbroke, on the return of tlie latter 
to Eiiglarnk throws light upon the poet’s character in tliis the 
most exalted s’cene of his career, lie was not a great master <ff 
the art of letter-writing, but neither wore his immediate coevals. 

It is noteworthy tliat, as his age wms the age of epigrams, lb it was 
reserved for the next, which had lost this secret (for wo find a 
hluntiicss even in Pulteney’s bon mots), to excel in epistologra]>hy. 
Nowliore can be discovered more exquisite motlels of this branch 
of literature than in the correspondence of Ifope, and Batly Mary 
Wortley Montague, (both, though ebutemporarios of l*rior, in a 
literal sense, belonging more pro])erly to the era of the Geoi’ges), 
Gray, and Horace Walpole. The letters of the famous men of 
Anne’s reign, of Swift, and Bolingbroke, and Prior, are stiff’ and 
spoiled by classical quotations, and stilted attempts iiow' and then 
at being lively, while their e])igi’ara.s and sayings arc pointed and 
as happy as can he. The distinction was owing to the influence 
of the social element in both epochs, and to its having been 
called out and developed at the respective periods lor different 
objects. A good epigram is, iji its own way, as certmn evidence 
of the prorainence of the S(x;ial phase of an age as a picturesque 
style ill letter-writing. Its smartness and jinngency require-a. 
highly educated audience. 'I’liat is not enough by itself. The 
audience must be coinjiosed of persons lii ing so familiarly to- 
getlier, as at once and simultaneously to catch the glancing of an • 
insinuation. Again, a;^ ‘has been already suggested, a perfect 
e]:)igramatic style implies, as precedent to its formation, larse^ 
enough au audience and keen enougli an interest in their neigTi-"'" 
hours’ concerns, to reward the inventor s pains. * The age of 
Marlborough, and Addison, Wharton, anil Bolingbroke, was 
such. Politics were become Jthe sport and excitement for a num¬ 
ber of leaders of society—^thq plotters in drawing-rooms as well as 
in cabinets. But the interests with wdiich they, played and 
coquetted were national; the heart of a wlible people was the 
source on which they dejwnded, and the tlirob and flutter of tlio 
pulse of ministries. But the very universality of the excitement 
destroyed the ease and freedom of society, while it infused atone 
of hurry and agitation. Many instruments and agents were re¬ 
quired to meet the demands of national and partjyr enterprise^ 
and each claimed, and, from the nature of the warfare, in wliioli 
the engines were secret history and personalities, was necessarily 
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iS,lIowed an equal footing in sf>ciety. But that perfect reciprocity 
of syn.pathy and c\;en prejudices, that feeling that the rdations 
of the vvTiter and reader are settled once for all, whether they bo 
those of mutual eiquality, or the reverse, and that rank and posi¬ 
tion are recognized and certain, all necesvsary conditions of perfec¬ 
tion in a correspondence, were altogether wanting between the 
tradesman’s son and the masters of Mortimer and Battersea. 
Hence, in these letters of Prior to St John, there is something of 
to appearatice of effort at freedom in the fiuniliari'ty. It is only 
when he tolks of common acquaintances that this vanishes. 

Othirwise, they are curious records of the business of the re¬ 
presentative of a powerful nation in these days of intrigue. They 
throw much light on tlio real functions of a jileiiipotentiary in 
that age, if not in all, pending the negotiations for a gi’(‘at Euro¬ 
pean peace. The j^roofs of the servile dependence of the minis¬ 
ter at Paris for instructityi;^ from home on every single j>oint, 
however trhial, diminish onr wonder at the phenomenon of so 
imstatesmunlike a personage as the poet, having been phxced in so 
important a station. He was, with two short intervals, when 
Bolihgbroke and the Duke of Slircwsbury were at Paris, minister 
plenipotentiary. On the departure of the latter he actually as¬ 
sumed the public cliaracter of ambassador; nevertheless, his cor- 
respoiidt'nce with the Secretary of State is filled throughout the 
entire period with details of petty vexations, litlh^ trium})hs, and 
little duties. The letters chiefly refer to events suhserpient to 
his visit to England in October 1712. We liear inciclentallv 
about that visit, that stocks rose on his arrival, and that he went 
up to Ojimbridge to display the plenipoteritiary to hif? wondering 
, brother-fellows, and how tlie Master of St dohn’s, to show he at 
least was not dazzled, let the minister stand before bis elboAV 
chair, and how tlie minister, in his indignation, indited an cj>i- 
OTam to the effect that the dignitary should not have his interest 
for a bishopric. " 

He retarded to France, to be harassed with a whole hpvSt of 
minute perplexities. His com])Iaints that his salary was always 
in arrear, and the inunmH-s at the ambiguity of his position, 
as envoy with Ml powers at one time, and at another (during, 
i.e.f Shrewsbury’s residence In Paris) having no definite name, 
tliough with a inibHc commission, are quite distressing. Along 
with heai^ eveiy official despatch to the Secretary of State, is 
an epistle fronr ^^ Matt to Harry,” detailing his embarrassment 
from waot of equipages. Every now and then he affects to 
despise the paraide of a public entry into Paris, except for the 
honour of Eng&nd and the Queen’s commission. In March ail 
his querulous questions are answered by Lord Dartmouth, the 
Secr<^|ary of State for Prance, with a reproof of his craving to be 
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made part of tbo spectacde on tlic entry of tlie Duke of Slirews- 
bury. He bad been allowed a suni of monw for equipagji! when 
only secretaiy to the Earl of Portland, at the peace of Kyswic; 
he is now censured for supposing his commission gives him any 
representative character, and informed, that he need only assist 
at the ceremonial as a private gentleman. “ Did I ever desire 
to be a lion in Arabia,” lie cries to 8fr John, in a burst of hurt 

i nddc and indignation, “ any more than to bo an ambassador at 
.^aris?” His'friend “Harry,” who to ever}^ disappointed ap¬ 
plicant for Cfovernmerit patronage was always profuse in his 
expressions of vsympathy and readiness to aid, were it nol for the 
senior partner in the firm (Harley), had ofien-reiterated, “My 
friendship, dear Matt, shall ncrer fail thee; employ it all, and 
(continue to love Bolingbroke.” Now, he advised him not to ask 
ibr such things, but to get them on credit. Poor Matthew did 
this to his cost, finding, on the fii)i of his patrons, that he was 
held personally liable. In April 1718, however, the old querul- 
oiisness breaks out. “ Those people, you know,” he writes, • 
“who are curious and impertinent enough upon such heads, begin 
to question me so closely, that I sometimes wish 1 knew how to 
turn the discourse;” and in July he feelingly complains, that 
“ if lie be left plenipotentiary, he must have a house and a pjir- 
8011 ,” His troubles were considerably lessened in Heptember, for 
his friend had now become Secretary of State for the half of 
liiurope, in which France was included, and the envoy seems to 
have been told, in St John’s magnificent way, to get all that 
he wanted on credit, for he bemoans, with manifest vanity, the 
neccssity^of keeping “ ten horses in his stables, and knaves in 
]>roporti<)ii,” while we know that no part of all this splendour was 
as yet })aid fur, even the salaries of the State messengers bein^, 
in arrears. * 

His jmblic business consisted mainly of learning and trans¬ 
mitting the projjositioiisof the French ministry, not in discusSiffg^' 
or arguing on them. His less mechanical duties, besides the 
constant source of employment and malitation which bis unsatis¬ 
fied wants in the way of sjjrvices #f plate and coaches supjdied 
him with, concerned the maintenance of the national glory, by 
hospitality to foreigners and Englishmen, the transaction of 
Bolinghroke’s private business at the Frfincli court, and the 
distribution of his presents to the ladies and others of his ac¬ 
quaintance, or the care of providing trafiles for. the Queen’s 
kitchen. The latter siihjoct is most prolific of ministerial de- 
spatclies. The history of the trufiles was this; Mmo. de Teacin 
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event we have the mysterious announcement in an epistle from 
him : the Queen hked tlicin, wished them marlmi witliin; I 
^ivo you the hint.’’ Hence more trudles, and fen'ent thanks 
from Paris for the hint as to the vmrlmi in truffles; non sunt 
conterunenda quasi parva sine quibus magna constarc non jms- 
sunt.” Prior recompensed Ins friend’s kind cjffices in this negoti¬ 
ation with thp sovereign’s palate, by .umlertaking tlie apportion¬ 
ment of tlie former’s gifts among lus fair or political allies jn 
France. There is much .convspoiidence on the imiwrtant 
subject, the cargo being composed of bonoy-water, saclc, and 
“eau d» Ibirbade,” and several liigli dames having, it .apjiears, 
eqiial claims in a share of the Nectareous liquor eau tie liarbadc” 
(K-irig’s Toast), kmnni to ns under a less recondite name. “ I 
prt)test,” writes St Jblin, contributed to make the jairtition 
of Europe witluait being so mucli at a loss as I should be bow 
to make that of this tuigol.” ' 

His interest with great men was doomed to he .short-lived. A 
blight was about to fall upon all bis j>olitieal prospects. Harley 
and St Joliu had quarrelled; and the bojjt'S of foes ainl fears of 
friends rose to a tremendous height. Prior bad often vaunted 
his preference of “some small establishment at home” to all his 
mini.stcrial gramhmr, and indulged in affected n^gi’ets for the 
modest poverty of Duke Street. Still the Queeifs ilinc.ss, m 
January 1716, had struck limi with a panic, ami imlnced the 
trite but weli-lbuiided foreboding—“ if the prospect be dreadful 
to the masters of Morteinar Castle, Hinton St GeorgCf, Stanton 
Ilarcourt, and Bucklebury, what must it be to Irieiul Matt!” 
No sooner bad this <langer (lisap])e;u’ed, than lo! in theyeiy next 
month came the terrible rumour of a schism hi the Tory party. 
.“We have reptirts liere,” be says, on March 3, 1716, “that 
frightt'n me all day, and keep me awake all night;” and which 
com]Jelled him “to ]>ut bis mind into 10,000 postures, as the 
“'f‘a)}ricc of evei^' man that comes from the enclianteil island 
(England) rci|uires.” Th(?n again, ignoring, his old cravings for 
a lowly retreat, he encourages himself and his chief to detennine 
to make their retivat, resj>cetivcly, to^,Bucklebury and St John’s, 
“as,late as possiWe,” while he urges upon the Secretary, tliat, 
“though it may lock like a bagatelle, wliat is to become of a 
philosopher, wdien that jiliilosopher is Queen’s jdenipotentiaiy 
and on such' an oQomon, and friend of one of the greatest men 
in England, igie of the finest heads in Europe,” he should not 
he left to the ostentatious patronage trf’ a Frenchman (de Torty, 
who had ottered to remind “Kobui and Harry” of his claims). 
He disdains the Baden legation, and even a Coinmissionership 
of Trade, “ having been put above hirnselfj and not liking to re¬ 
turn to himsefrHi vain did his friend reiterate tliat, “ though 
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lie laugh at the knave and the fool who is advaneed, he will 
never go about to disturb the only adminis^ation he evei^ liked, 
the only cause lie ever can like.” lii vain did Prior urge the 
scandal of open (piarrels between his masters at Whitehall, and 
bemoan his own ruin as involved in them; “ Am 1 to ^ to Fon¬ 
tainebleau? Ain I to come home? Am I to hang mys^? From 
the present prusjieet of things, the latter begins ,^o look most 
eligible.” The rupture was to be; St John w*as,to snatch the 
croAvn of vietbry from his rival Harley’’s hands, and find it trans¬ 
muted ill his own to a mere bunch of withered weeds. 

In less tlian a month all the fears of the party were realized, 
the Tories convulsed by au internal revolution^ and the Queen 
dead. Well might Prior have exctaiined with Lord Bolingbrdke, 
^‘Wliat a world is this! ami how does Fortuho banter UsI” Ho 
lingered in Paris till March in the next year, in a sort of amphi¬ 
bious condition, between an ambasi^clor and a political refugee, 
harassed by dclits contracted to sujjport the dignity of bis station, 
and watched by bis own countrymen as, perhaps, now' already 
intriguing with the Pretender. It w'as a sad reverse, after having 
so gaily congratulated Ifimself and the ministry on St John’s 
beautiful dauglitcr, the peace,” to be looked upon as a traitor for 
the very treaty wdiich he h.ld proposed should be depicted on 
medals, iinpersomited, and enthroned in a triumphal car, as 
Pax missa per orbem.” At last he was relieved from the lega- 
tioe pillory by the arri\'al of Lord Stair as his successor, and tRc 
tanly payment of his debts, not the less tardy that Lord Halifax, 
his old schoohellow, and wdio still culled himself his friend, >vas 
King (jcoj-ge's first Commissioner of the Ti-easmy. 

No bells were rung or bonfii*es lighted, On this occasion, on his 
arrival at Whitehall; but men’s eyes were not the less fixed upon • 
him w ith eager exj)eetation. Without having ever been notorious 
for ])erfidy or caprice, still Ids political career had scarcely given 
evidence of any rigidity of ijrmciple. His partisanship had &P’' 
ways seemed rather i^Jie'resiilt of personal connections and friend¬ 
ships than priiicijde. Ilis disposition was cold, and his intimates 
appear, to have considered hi;n, though careless, selfish. Enemies 
could not he blamed for hoping to intimidate or corrupt such a 
character, and they adapted their measures for both aspects of 
his tempia'ament, c(»mmitting him to the looslb custody of a mes¬ 
senger m his own house, and imuting him id dinner at the hou^e 
of Walpole. The most terrible evidence of the common opinion, 
even of his friends, hs to liis w'eakness. of wall, or bad faith, w^als 
that conveyed in the flight of Bolingbroke the very same night 
on yhicli the news of this certainly most suspicious entertainment 
reached him.' We are glad to find strong reasons for believing* 
that his terror w'as groundless. Pnor, if indeed he had really \m 
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the Whigs to hope anything from liis confessions, only pretendeil 
readiness to turn ling’s evidence to concentrate on himself ex¬ 
clusively their expectations of startling disclosures. lie cahai- 
lated that, if he, the confidant of the late cabinet in all the in¬ 
most mysteries of negotiation, should, Avhen discovering all that 
he kneAV, be found to have revealed no plan bordering upon trea¬ 
son, the Piirty would be cleared of criniinality in the eyes of the 
nation. The details of the rage of the ^\n[ngs on discovering the 
trick played upon them, as fitniishod by the pen of the poet liim- 
self, aj’e amusing and piquant. They vented their wrath on the 
author of the failure of the mighty secret committee, by voting 
him the honour ftf an impeaclmient. Perhaps for tlie hurnble poet 
and diplomatist this was the acme of his glory. Still, though he 
never was in any fear fu' his life, notwitlistanding his own account 
of the rise of his deafness, that “ he had not thought of taking care 
of his ears, while not sure of his head,” the wreck of his liopes 
as a politician, and the cloud under 'irliich lie lay,* seem to have 
weighed upon his spirits. 

He remained under surveillance over hvo years, being dis¬ 
charged shortly after the passing of thn Act of Grace in 1717, 
from which, however, he was excepted by name. At first lie had 
attempted to make light of his misfiirtuncs; the clever but un¬ 
systematic “Alma” was the production of this ])eriod; but the 
permanence of his equivocal position, aggravated by a constitu¬ 
tional cough, produced great dejection.. In October 1716, ho 
writes to Sir Thomas Jianmer, his steady friend, and too moderate 
a Tory, to have been dangerously implicated in tlio plots of his 
brother ministers :—“ I ha’ve been fi>r the last two ycar.^ a stranger 
to health and pleasureand, in Novendier of the same year, 

. “ Melancholy 1 caif t help indulging even to stupidity.” In fact, 
he had never been a sufficiently bold or earnest politician to be 
projierly impressed with the gi'andeur of being a martyr to his 
'"inUintenance of the tenets of the October Club, so long as the 
dignity interfered with his personal ease anjl comfort. His cir¬ 
cumstances, besides, wore bad, most of his little savings from 
, official salaries having lieen swept away in 1711 in the failure of 
Stratford’s bank. lie was forced to meditate selling his house 
and effects. His friends, however, on hearing of his necessities, 
exerted themselves fiohly. They were a numerous body. The 
c6iTes]>0ndence with Biolingbroke had, indeed, never been re¬ 
newed. In the dark suspicious mind of Bt John, an impression 
once planted unfavourable to a friend grew and grew till it oyer- 
shadoived all liis reminiscences of ancient kindness. His rage 
againstthe-memoTyof F^pe evinced this phenomenon of teinpera- 
tnent. seeni^, in the ifeme manner, alwa^^s to have recollected, 
witli resentment# that the fear of l^rior’s disclosures was the im- 
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mediate cause o/his own rash and ill-jud^cl flight. But tlie close¬ 
ness of| the relations between Prior and Lcipd Harley, his liyal’s 
son, ke}>t his anger fresh. Swaft and Pope might remain on a 
friendly footing with the house of Oxford, yet be his friends ; but 
the poet-diplomatist, alw^ays a sort of cJiont of the fallen Lord 
Treasurer, was now bocoriio his attached and regular retainer. 
With the rest of the party, however, Whig persecution was ac- 
ceptt‘d as sufficient tostunony to the constant good faith, as well 
ol' Prior, as'of the family of Harley. The halo of an impeach¬ 
ment hid all sliortconiings. ^ 

Instead of a subvseription, which would now be the coui* 80 , an 
edition of his pf)enis was proposed by Lewis and Arbiithnot, and 
strcmionsly furthered by Swnft, Pope, and Gay. “ No advertise¬ 
ments,” writes the first mentioned, are to be publisliod, and the 
wdiole affair will ho managed in a manner the least shocking to 
the dignity of a pleni]>otentiary.” * B<^sides the “ Alma^’ the col¬ 
lection contained another new work, the fruit also of his imprison¬ 
ment, “ Solombn,” his cliief pride and boast, but, spite of Cow'per’s 
approbation, and some few dignified passages, an attempt quite 
beside, jjbrhaps, bcyoil^l his powers. The design itself w^ants 
system, the poem being a sort of endeavour to embody “ Pro¬ 
verbs” and “ Ecclesiastes”* in a romance, embellished with lively 
scenes and higli-wrought descriptions of banquets so (complete, 
that 

“ Not e’en the Phoenix scaped” (!) 

Its great defects arise from the bard having no heart in what lie 
portrayed, and, perhaps, but little comprehension of the gi’an- 
denr of liie sentiments lie aspired to versify. The enterjirise was 
undertaken in rivalry of Pope; and it is amusing to remark how 
petulantlv he rejected the latter’s preference of the Hudibrastfc 
Alma. Bope judged rightly; he could also praise discreetly *.— 

“ Our friend Don Prior told, you know, 

A tale extremely ii propos j” 

and even the j(‘alous author could, at times, criticise impartially, 
and in the same spirit, tlm child df his matured abilities— 

“ Indeed, poor Solomon in rhyme 
Was much too grave to be sublime.” 

The collection produced L.4000, which, with the addition of ' 
the same sum lent by Lord Harley/in whom the estate, subject 
to the poet's life interest, w^as vested, purchased Down Hali in 
Essex. 

He did not spend much of his ‘time there. He divided his 
time, thenceforward till his death, ^chiefly between ^Ghedittle 
house close to the noise of the Court of Bequests,” the man- 
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sions of Lords Harloj and Batliurst, and St John’s, He had 
stoadijy refused to resign his fellowship in the height of Jus for- 
tinies (though making over the emoluments most generously to 
a deprived fellow, the leanied Baker), rcjdying to the railleries 
of trieiids on hivS pluralities, that it w'oiild procure hhn “ bread 
and cheese at the last." The event had justified his prudence. 

The Brothers” still met occasionally, and he with them ; but 
beclouded with thoughts of the “ great Dean” fretting his soul 
away in Ireland, and of their founder, the as}>iring kHU'etary, an 
exile, *nd Avith the bar of trejisonou bis seutclieon, treason to the 
king of the Whigs and the king of the Tones, the society pined 
and at length died out. Prior did not keep up his intimacy with 
the more professed political followers of St d ofin, such as Wynd- 
hani; but a Avarm friendsiiip subsisted bctAvecii him, and, not 
only Ilaiimer, a ty])e of the Ilanoveriaii Tories, A\hose Cons(‘rva- 
tism Avas.based on a firm acquiescence in the Ucvoliition, as un 
fait accompli,” but even Avith that most learned and sagacious of 
jdotters, Bishop Atterbury. The comfort and consideration Avbich 
attended him at tliis period of his life, Ave might have anticipated 
Avoulil have satisfied the v^anityand tonh of (ipicureanlsin In his 
disposition. It certainly approaelied Avhat he had himself oiten 
represented to his friends as his ideal of happiness. JSeverthe- 
less, we can detect, in his eorresjwndence, the shadoAv of a linger¬ 
ing hope that he might once more rise into political consideration, 
not through any exertions of his oavii, or even tlie agency of the 
Tory party, but in the train of Lord Oxford. Tlie rioiith Sea 
bubble, indeed, at one time so endangered the eyedit of certain 
of the Whig ministers, that thei*e grew up a vague anticipation 
of tlie late Lord Treasurer’s restoration to his old authority. 
Prior hoped to share in his patron’s prosperity, tboiigh not enter¬ 
taining the same opinion Avith the jiublic of that statesman’s 
character. The contrast he draAvs between the popular explana¬ 
tion''of all Lord Oxford’s conduct as rule<l by the laws of a pro¬ 
found cunning, and the fact known to bis friends, that the ajijia- 
rent caution and astuteness was notliing but dilatoriness ami in- 
derdsion, is grotesque but true. Tli^*. crisis passed by, and the ‘ 
rumoured sagacity bad no opportimit}'' for disjday. 

The ex-diplomatist’s regrets and longings, his quemlousness 
at straitened means, ^nd determination to enjoy to the full the 
j>lcasures*within bis reach^^lastcd till his death, which occurred 
shortly iifter tliis final disappointment. He lefl behind him tlie 
brief memory of a very every-day character, most remarkable in 
its contrast, with the grandeiir of the scenes and circumstances 
in which he had figured as a principal agent. Both pai’ties in 
turn reckoned him an active ally. He was the favourite, as a 
negotiator, of two sovereigns ; one his caa d, the other an enemy. 
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Yet, notwithstanding all tlits, he was no statesman. In,the 
goldon .age of our literature most eminentlamong poets^ in his 
own day, confessedly, the first who introduced that more polished 
rhythm which the Kape of the Lock displays in its highest i)er- 
fection, reckoned by Pope, who disliked him because of his 
quarrel with St 'John and Atterbury, along ^nth Shakespeare, 
Spenser, anti Lryden, among the eight “ authorities for poetical 
language,” Aundioated fiercely by tl)e truthful and natural Cowper 
from Johnson’s “ rusty fusty” remarks on Henry and Emma, 
and honom’ed in *having fiirnislicd large stores of poetr^o the 
tenacious memory of Scott, his claims to a lofty poetic tamo 
have been disallowed by the popular iudgment of posterity, and 
his most epigramatic lovei-odes ncgiected. Without thought 
or passion, no writer ctin long keep his rank among poets. He 
'vvas more regularly engaged in politics than Swift. Some of his 
hon-mots, Ilazlitt says, are the li^st that are recorded—yet 
who would dream of coTn])aring the author ol‘ Drapier s l^etters 
and Gulliver, with Prior, as a politician, or even as a wit. In 
poetry, he was no less famous in liis own day than Pope; but 
thousands, it may be said without exaggeration, read and know 
Pope for one who has glanced through Piior. Even in the 
brilliant social epoch of Queen Anne's reign, he occupies no 
S])Ocial, no individual position among the Dorsets, Montagues, 
and St Jolnis, with whom ho familiarly associated. Scarcely an 
idea has been lianded doAvn to us ot bis very demeanour and 
general appearance. Ho did, said, and wTute many,things, w hich 
are remembered ; but be himself is not. 

He died in 1721. He w'as atteiidod to the grave by the cold 
regret oi liis once enthusiastic frie'nd, Lord Polingbrokc, at his 
having been left by his w’calthy patrons to compimative ])overty^ 
and by Attcrbuiy’s excuses for being kept aw'ay by a cold. lie 
had liimself to remiinl posterity ly a bequest for a sumptuous 
monument in the Abbey, who he w^as, and what he was. 
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Art. IV.—1. A ccount of the Life atuJ Writings of Thomas Brawny 
M.D, Bj Rev. B. Wel-su. 1825. 

2. Edinburgh University EssaySyliibO. Art. 1Y7". Sir William 
Hamilton. By Thomas Spencer Bavnes, LL.B. 

In the edition of the EncycloptTdia Britaniiica”’ now in tlic 
conrse^f publiciition, there is a cr)ntimiation of the Historical 
Dissertations on the Progress of Natural Philosophy; hut, as 
yet, there has been no continuation of the Dissertations on tlie 
Progress of IMetapliysical and Ethical Philosophy. We aro at 
this moment witliout an account of the phases which mental 
science has assumed of late years in Sc(jtland. }Vo are not, 
in this article, to attempt, to supply this defect. We arc to 
content ourselves with a sketch and a criticism of the two 
men who have exercised the greatest influence in a dcjjartmeiit 
in which Scotland has been allo\vc<l to excel. We arc aware 
that Dr Thomas Brown and Sir William Hamilton, whom we 
place side by side, differ very widely from each other ; but their 
]>eculiaritieb will come out more strikingly by the contrast; and 
it may be interesting, and instructive withal, to observe the one 
sinking as the other rises above the horizon. 

There would be no propriety in giving a history of Dr Brown, 
since we havK a full and admirahlo memoir in a work so acces¬ 
sible as his Life” by Welsh, and an excellent compentl of this 
in the short notice which prefaces the common edition of Brown’s 
** Lectures.” In regard to his younger years, it will be enough 
for us to mention, that he was born at Kirmabreck, in the 
stew'artry of Kirkcudbright, in January 1778; that his father, 
who was minister of that place, died soon after, when the family 
removed to Edinburgh ; that he there received the rudiments of 
his education from his mother; that, in his seventh year, he was 
rcmoveil to London, under the protection of a maternal uncle, 
and attended successively sc1k)o1s at Oamberwcll, Chiswick, and 
Kensington, down to the time of tlic <leath of his uncle, in 1792, 
when he returned to Edinburgh, to reside with liis motlier and 
sisters, and begin his collegiate course in the University. lie is 
described as a precocious child, and we can believe it. He was 
precocious all Jiis life, and in everything. We have to regret 
that he did not take sufficient pains to secure that the flower 
which blossomed sq beautifully should be followed by corres¬ 
ponding fruit. We can croait his biographer, when he tolls us 
that he learned the alphabet at a single lesson ; but vee suspoet 
that there must have been the prompting of some ministerial 
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frien4 preceding the reply which he gave, when he W’as only 
between four and five, to an inquiring lady^that he was seeking 
out the* differences in the narratives of the evangelists. At 
school he was distinguished .by the gentleness of his nature and 
the delicacy of liis feelings; by the quickness of his parts, and 
particularly by the readiness of his memory; by his skill in 
recitation, and his love of miscellaneous reading, especially of 
works of imagination. Nor is it to be forgotten that he also 
gave promise* of his genius for poetry, by versos which one of his 
masters got published, perhaps unfortunately for the youtl(| in a 
magazine. lie read with a pencil in his hand, with which he 
made marks; and, in the end, he had no pleasure in reading a 
book whicli was not his own. He began his collegiate course in 
Kdinburgh by the study of Logic under Finlayson; and having, 
ill the summer of 1793, paid a visit to Liverpool, Currie, the 
biographer of Burns, introduced •hyn to the first volume of 
Stewart’s “ Elements.” 'ilie following winter he attended 
Stewart’s course of lectures, and had the courage to wait on the 
Professor, so renowned for his academic dignity, and read to him 
observations on one of •his theories. Mr Stew'art listened pa- 
tieiitly, and then read to the youth a letter which he had received 
from M. Prevotsof Geneva,•containing the very same objections. 
This was followed by^iu invitation to the house of the Professor, 
who, however, declined on this, as ho did on all otlier occasions, 
to enter into controversy. It is but justice to Stewart to say, 
that he continued to take a paternal interest in tlm progress of 
his pupil, till the revolt of Brown against the whole school of 
Eeid coolpd their friendship, and loosened the bonds which 
connected tliom. In 179G lie is studying law, which, however, 
he soon abandoned for medicine, and attended the medical classes* 
from 1798 till 1803. At college, he received instructions from 
such eminent jn’ofessors as Stewart, Hobison, Playfair, and Black, 
and was stimulated by intercourse with college friends, such*a^s 
Erskine, Brougham, Beddie, Leydeh, Horner, Jeffrey, ami 
Sidney Smith—all precocious and ambitious like himself^ and 
who, in the Academy of Sciences,” debated on topics far be¬ 
yond their years and their knowledge. ♦ 

It was when Brown was at college, that Darwin’s ^^Zoo- 
nomia” was published, and excited, by ifs superficial plausi¬ 
bility, an interest resembling that which the “Vestiges” has 
done in our day. Brown reads it at the age of eighteen, and 
scribbles notes upon it; these ripen into a volume by the time 
he is nineteen, and are published by. him at the age of Wenty. 
It is a remarkable example of intellectual precocity. In the 
midst of physiological discussions, most of the metaphysical ideas 
which he developed in future years are to be found here in the 
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bad. lie cojisitiers the plienoraeiia of the mind as mental states^ 
speaks, of them as feelings,” delights to trace them in their 
succession, and so dwells much on suggestion, and approaches 
towards tho theory of general notions, and the theory of causa¬ 
tion, expounded in his subsequent works. It should* be added, 
that the book committed him prematurely to principles, wHcli he 
w’as indisposed to review in his riper years. It appears from a 
letter to Darwin, that, at the age of nineteen, he had a theory of 
mind which lie is systematizing. 

Out of the “ Academy of Sciences” arose, as Is well known, 
tho “Edinburgh llcview,” in the second number of which there 
was a review’, by Brown, of Viller’s I^hilosophie de KanV^ 
The article is characterized by acuteness, especially wdien it 
points out the inconsistency of Kant, in admitting that matter 
lias a realit}’, and yet denying this of space and time, in belioof 
of the existence of which w’p have the very same kind of evidence. 
But tlie whole review is a blunder, quite as much as the reviews 
of Byron and Wordsw'orth in the same jieriodical. He has no 
appreciation of the profundity of Kant’s philosophy, and no 
anticipation of the effects wluch it was to produce, not only on 
German, but on British thinking. Immersed as lie was in 
medical studies, and tending towards a French Sensationalism, 
he did not relish a system which aimed at showing how much 
there is in tho mind indcjiendent of outward impression. The 
effects likely to be produced on one who had never read Kant, 
and who tofi^ his views of him from that article, are expressed 
by Dr Currie: “I shall trouble myself no more with iranscen- 
denfalism; I consider it a philosophical hallucination.” It is a 
curious instance of retribution, that, in the succeeding age, 
'-Browm’s philosophy declined before systems which have bor- 
row'ed their main principles from tlie philosophy of Kant, and 
deal as largely with a priori “forms,” “categories,” and 
^^Tleas,” as Brown did with “sensations,” “suggestions,” and 
“feelings.” 

We feel less interest than ho did himself in two volumes of 
poetiy, wdiich he. ])ubUslied shortly after taking his medical 
d%rcc in 1803. llis next publication was a more important 
one. Tho chair of mathematics in Edinburgh was vacant, and 
Leslie w’as ^ candidate. The city ministers attached to the 
Com'fc party wislied to reserve it for themselves, and urged that 
Leslie was incapacitated, inasmuch as he had expressed appro¬ 
bation of Hume’s doctrine of Causation. It was on this occasion 
that Bifown w^rote his “ Essay on Cause and Effect”—at first a 
comjmratively small treati^, but swollen, in the third edition (of 
1818), into a very qmnderons one. It is divided into four parts; 
—tlie first, on the Import of the lielation’; the second, on the 
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Sources of the Illusion with respect to it; the third, on the Cir¬ 
cumstances in which the BelM Arises; andftlic fourth, a iteview 
of Hume’s Theory. The work is full of repetitions, and the style, 
though always clear, is often cumbrous, and w^ants that viyaciity 
and eloquence which so distinguish his posthumous lectures. It 
is characterized by great ingenuity and power of analysis. He 
has dispelled for ever a large amount of confusion which had 
collected aroqnd the relation ; and, in particular, he has shown 
that there is no link coming between the cause and its effect. 
He agrees with Hume, in representing the relation as consisting 
merely in invariable antecedence and consequence. , In tliis he 
has been guilty of a glaring oversight. It may be all true, that 
there is nothing coming hetweeu the cause and its effect, and yet 
there maj^ be, what he has inexcusably overlooked, a power or 
property in the substances acting as the cause to produce the 
effect. It is but ju.stice to Brown to*add, that, in one very im¬ 
portant particular, he differs from Hume ; and that is in regard 
to the mental principle which leads us to Ij^clieve in the relation. 
This, according to Hume, is mere custom; whereas, according 
to^Brown, it is an irresistible intuitiv^ belief. |^y this doctrine, 
he attached himself to the school of Reid, and saved his system 
from a sceptical tendency, with which it cannot be justly charged. 
This irresistible belicfj he shows, constrains us to believe that the 
universe, as an effect, must have had a cause. It is to be re¬ 
gretted that he did not inquire a little more carefully into the 
nature of this intuitive belief which be is obligci' to call in, 
when he would have found tlmt it con.strains us to believe, not 
only in tlu^ invariability of the relation, but in the potency of the 
substances operating as causes to produce their effects. 

Wc arc not concerned to follow him in his medical career, in * 
which he became the associate of the famous Dr Gregory in 
1806. We are approaching a more momentous epoch in his 
life. * Diigald Stewart being in a declining state of health, Brown 
lectured for him during a part of sessions 1808—9 and 1809-10 ; 
and, in the summer of 1810, Stewart having expressed a desire 
to tins effect, Brown was clfosen hfs colleague, and, from that 
time, discharged the whole duties of the office of Professor of 
Moral Philosophy. , 

Even those who have never seen him can form a pretty lively 
image of him at this time, when his talents have reached all the 
maturity of which they are capable, and his reputation is at its 
height. In person, he is about the middle size; his features are 
regular, and in the expression of his countenance, and especially 
of his eye, there is a combination of sweetness and calm reflec¬ 
tion. His manner and address are somewltat too fastidious, not 
to say finical and feminine, for a philosopher; but the youths who 
VOL. XXYII. ■ NO. LIV. 2 D 
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wait oil his lectures are disposed to overlook this, when they fall 
under the influence ‘of his gentleness, so fitted to win, and of the 
authority which he has to command. Expectation was on the 
tiptoe, and he fully met and gratified it. llis amiable look, his 
fine elocution, his acuteness and ingenuity, |^is skill in reducing 
a complex subject into a few elements, hm show of originality 
and ind<^endence, the seeming comprehensiveness of his system, 
and, above all, his fertility of illustration, and the glow, like-that 
of stained glass, in wliicli he set forth his refined speculations, 
did more than delight his youthful audience*—it entranced them ; 
and, in their ecstacies, they declared that he was superior to all 
the philosophers who had gone before him, and, in particular, 
that he had completely superseded Eeid, and they gave him 
groat credit, in that he generously refrained from attacking and 
overwhelming Stewart. He, had eveiy quality fitted to inako 
him a favourite with students. His eloquence would have been 
felt to be too elaborate by a j oung^r audience, and regarded as 
too artificial and senliniental by an plder audience, but exactly 
suited the tastes of yontj^is between sixteen and twenty. A 
course so eminci^ly popular among students had not, we rather 
think, been delivered in £^y previons age in tlie University of 
Edinburgh, and lias not, in a later iige, been surpas.sed in the 
fervour excited by Chalmers or Wilson. There are men of 
sixty, still spared to us, wdio fall into raptures when they spoalc 
of his lectures, and assure the modern student, that, in compari¬ 
son with him, Wilson was no philosopher, and Hamilton a stiff 
pedant., It should be added, tiiag when the students attending 
him were asked what they had got, n(.t a finv could answer only 
by exclamations of admiration, “ How fine I” ‘‘ How beautiful!” 
'How ingenious!” In those large classes in the Scottish colleges 
w'hich are taught exclusively by written lectures, large numbers, 
iaaluding the dull, the idly inclined, and the pdeasurc-loviiig, are 
apt to pass through ^YIthout receiving much benefit—uirfoss, 
indeed, the professor be a very systematic examiner and laborious 
exaeter of written exercises and this, we rather think, Brown 
was not. As he left the impression‘s on his students, that there 
was little wisdom in the past, and that his own system was per¬ 
fect, he did not, we suspect, create a spirit of philosophic 
reading such as Hamilton evoked in select minds in a later age. 
Put ail felt the i^low of his spirit, had a fine literary taste awak¬ 
ened by his poetical bursts, had their acuteness sharpened by his 
fine analysis, went away with a high idea of the spirituality of 
the soil!, and retained through life a lively recollection of his 
sketches of the opefrations of the human mind. This, we venture 
to affirm, is a mojre wholesome result than is likely to be pro¬ 
duced by w'hat some would substitute for psychology in these 
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times, a priori discussions derived from Germany, or demon¬ 
strated idealisms spun out by. an exercise dP human ingeflliuity. 

His biograplier tells UvS tliat, on his appointment to the chair, 
lie had retired into the country in order that fresh air and exer¬ 
cise might strenglJien him for his labours, and that, when the 
session opened, he had only the few lectures of the previous 
winters; but such was the feiwour of his genius and the readiness 
of his pen, .that lie generally commenced the coinjiosition of a 
lecture after tea and had it ready for delivery next day by noon, 
and that nearly the whole of the lectures contained in the first 
three of the four voluined edition were written tli§ first year of 
his professorship, and the whole of the remaining next session. 
Nor does he appear to have re-written any portion of them, or to 
have been disposed to review liis judgments, or make up what 
was defective in his philosophic ^reading, lie seems to have 
wasted his life in sending forth voldme after volume of poetay,’ 
which is, doubtless, beautifully and artistically composed, after 
the model of the English poets of the eighteenth centuryi but its 
pictures are without individuality, and they fail to call forth 
hearty feelhig. Far more genuine’ poetical ||)ower comes out 
incidentally in certain paragraphs ofjiis pliilosdiphic lectures than 
in whole volumes of his elaborate versification. 

The incidents of his remaining life are few, but are sufficient 
to bring out the lineaments of his character. His chief enjoy¬ 
ments lay in his study, in taking a quiet walk in some solitary 
place, wdiere ho would watch the smoke curling from a cottage 
chimney, or the dcTV illuminated with sunshine on the grass, and 
in the society of bis family and a few friends. Never had a 
mother a more devoted son, or sisters a more affectionate brother. 
In his disposition there is great gentleness^ with a tendency to 
sentimentality ; thus, on the occasion of his last visit to liis native 
]>la('-e, he is thrown into a flood of sensibility, which, when is 
related in future years to Chalmers, on his ha])pening to be in 
the place, the sturdier Scotch divine is thrown into a fit of merri¬ 
ment. Wc perceive that lie is fond of fame and sensitive of 
blame, but seeking to cherish botti as a secret flame ; and that 
he is by no means inclined to allow any one to offer him counsel. 
In 1819, he prepared his “Physiology of tjie Mind,” as a text¬ 
book for his students, and put it into the press the following 
winter. By the Christmas of that year he was rather unwell; 
in spring he removed for the benefit of his health to Loudon, aad 
died at Brompton in April 1820. His remains were deposited 
ill the churchyai'd of his native place, beside those of li& fatlter 
and mother. 

His lectui-os were published shortly after bis death, and excited 
an interest wherever the English language is spoken, quite equal 
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to that awakened by the living lecturer among the students of 
Edinburgh. They continued for twenty years to have a popu¬ 
larity in the British dominions and in the United States, greater 
than any philosophical work ever enjoyed before. During these 
years most students were introduced to metaphysics by tlie per¬ 
usal of them, and attractive beyond measure flid they find them 
to be. The writer of this article would give much to liave re¬ 
vived within him the enthusiasm which he felt when he first read 
them. They had never, however, a great reputation on the Con¬ 
tinent, where the Sensational school thought he had not gone 
sufficiently far in analysis; where those fighting with the Sen¬ 
sational school did not feel that he was capable of yielding 
them any aid; and where the Transcendental school, in par¬ 
ticular, blamed him for not rendering a sufficiently deep account 
of some of the profoundest ideas which the mind of man can 
•entertain, such as those of space, time, and infinity. His repu¬ 
tation was at its greatest height from 1830 to 1835, from which 
date it began to decline, partly because it was seen that his 
analysel were too ingenious, and his omissions many and great; 
and partly, because new schools were eri^Taging the philosophic 
mind; and, in p^ticular, the school of Ooicridge, the school of 
Cousin, and the school of Hlimilton. Coleridge was superseding 
him by views derived from Germany, which he had long been 
inculcating, regarding the distinction between the Understand¬ 
ing and the Reason; Cousin, by a brilliant Eclectic system, 
which professedly drew largely from Reid and Kant; and Hamil¬ 
ton, by a searching review of Brown’s Theory of Bcrception, and 
by liis owm metaphysical views promulgated in his lectures and 
his published writings. The result of all this was a recoil of 
feeling in which Brown was as much undervalued as he had at 
one time been overrated. In the midst of these laudations and 
condemnations, Brown’s psychological system has never been 
completely reviewed. Now that he has passed through a period 
of undeserved popularity, and a period of unmerited disparage¬ 
ment, the public should be prepared^to listen ndth candour to an 
impartial criticism. t 

The psychology of Brown may he summarily described as a 
combination of the Scottish philosophy of Reid and Stewart, and 
df the analyses by Condillac, Destutt de Tracy, and the higher 
philosophers of the Sensational school of France, together with 
views of the association of ideas derived from a prevailing British 
school. To Reid and Stewart he was indebted more than he was 
willing to allow, and it w^uld have been better for his ultimate 
reputation had he imbibed more of their spirit, and adhered more 
closely to their principles. He admits everywhere with them the 
existence of principles of irresistible belief j for example, he comes 
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to such a principle when he is discussing the beliefs in our per¬ 
sonal identity, and in the invariability offthe relation 4)©tween 
cause and efiect. But acknowledging, as ho does, the existence 
of intuitive principles, he makes no inquiry into their nature and 
laws and force, or (what has never yet been attempted) the relar 
tion in which they stand to the faculties. In this respect, so for 
from being an advance on I&id and Stewart, he is .rather a 
retrogression. His method is as much that of Condillac and 
Destutt de Tracy as that of Eeid and Stewart. He is infected 
with the besetting sin of metaphysicians, that of trusting to 
analyses instead of patient observation; and, like the French 
school, his analysis is exercised in reducing the phenomena of 
the mind to as few powers as possible, and this he succeeds in 
doing by omitting some of the most characteristic peculiarities of 
the pheiioraena, llis classification of the faculties bears a general 
resemblance to that of M. de Tra©y, the metaphysician of the 
Sensational school.^' The Frenchman's divi.sion of the faculties 
is—Sensibility, Memory, Judgment, and Desire ; Brown’s is—. 
Sensation, Simple and Relative Suggestion, and Emotion. 

In estimating the inlfuences exercised from \yithout on Brown, 
we must further take into^account, that ever since the days of 
Hartley, there had been a great propensity in Britain to magnify 
the power and importance of the Association of Ideas. Not only 
habit, but most or our conceptions and beliefs had been refeil’ed 
to it; Beattie and Alison, followed by Jeffrey, ascribed to it our 
ideas of beauty; and, in a later age, Sir James Macintosh carried 
this tendency the greatest length, and helped to bring about a 
reaction, Jby tracing our very idea of virtue to this source. It is 
evident that Brown felt this influence largely. Our intelligence 

’ Hereby hangs a tale. Professor James Myliie of Glasgow, rcsolv^ed aTl 
the powers of the mind into Sensation, Memory, and Jadgment—Emotion being 
represented as a conception with a sensation attached. Tliere was a corres¬ 
pondence between this division and that of Brown, and yet neither couldfTave 
borrowed from the other; Mylne, who never published his system, delivered it 
in lectures years before Brown was a professor. The general correspondence 
arose from both being influenced by de Tracy. This came out when the pos¬ 
thumous lectures of Prof. Young of Belfast, on “ Intellectual Philosophy,” 
were published (1835). The vie^-s there given had such a resemblance to those 
of Browii, that some of Btowu’s friends were inclined to regard him as having 
borrowed from Brown without acknowledgment. But the actual state of thet 
case is, that Dr Young’s lectui'cs, written immediately after.his appointment tq 
the Belfast Academical Institution (1815), are largely taken from his preceptor, 
Mr Mj’lntj, who,was indebted to de Tracy. It is only justice to add, that nil 
three Avere men of original and Independent minds. Mylne was a clear, cool 
lecturer, and made his students think; bat his system of morals was a utilitariaa 
one of a low stamp, and, in his account of the human mind, he overlooked iia 
noblest ideas. Young’s lectures, which do not seem to have, been carefully 
re-written, give no adequate view of one who was a man of fine jmrts and an. 
orator, but who^wasted his talents in “dining out,” and unprofitable speechify¬ 
ing. It is a disgrace that there should be no epitaph over his grave but this, ptt® 
np by some foolish fellow, “ Young moulders here.” 
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is resolved bj' him into Simple an(3. Kektive Suggestion. There 
is a flagrant and inefipcusable oversight hero. All that Associa¬ 
tion, or, as he designates it, Suggestion, can explain, is the order 
of the succession of our mental states ; it can render no account 
of the character of the states themselves. It might show, for 
examjdc, in what circumstances a notion of any kind arises, say 
our notion of time, or space, or cittension, but cannot cxplaiu the 
nature of the notion itself. ' 

But it will be necessary to enter a little more riiinntely into 
the system of Brown. From the affection which we bear to |iis 
memory, and bearing in mind that his views have never been 
used by himself or others to undermine any of tlic great prin¬ 
ciples of morality, wc would begin with his excellencies. 

In specifying these, w'c are inclined to mention, first, his lofty 
views of man’s spiritual being. He everywhere draws the dis¬ 
tinction between mind and ,body very decidedly. In this respect, 
he is a true follower of the school of Descaytes and llcid, and is 
vastly superior to some wlio,' while blaming Locke and Brown 
for holding views tending to sensationalism, or even materialism, 
do yet assure us, as Mr Morcll does (“ Klom. of Psychology,” p. 
78), that the essential distinction between mind and matter is 
now broken down. 

We have already referred to the circumstance, that Brown 
stands up resolutely for intuitive principles. He calls them by 
the very name which some prefer as most expressive—“ beliefs,” 
and emploj^s the test wliich Lcibiiit?! and Kant have been so 
lauded g.s introducing into philosoj-hy. He everywhere charac¬ 
terizes them as ‘k'rrcsistible”-—a piirasc pointing to the same 
quality as necessary”—the term used by the German meta¬ 
physicians. No one—not even Cousin—has demonstrated, in a 
more effective manner, that our belief in cause and effect is not 
derived from experience. By this doctrine he has separated 
himself for ever from Sensationalists, and given great trouble to 
those classifiers of philosophic systems who insist, contrary to the 
whole history of British j)hiiosopby, that all systems must either 
be sensational or ideal. It io quite obvious that such men as 
Butler, Brown, and Chalmers, cannot be included in either of 
the artificial compartments, and henCe one ground of their neglect 
by the system-builders of onr age. 

His whole account of sensation is characterized by fine 
analysis; and, in particular, bis separation of the muscular sense 
from the sense of touch proper. About the very tirpe when Sir 
Charles Bell was^demon^ratnig, by anatomy, the distinction be¬ 
tween the nerves of sensation and the nerves of motion, Brown was 
showing, on psycpiolojrfcal grounds, how, by the muscular sense, 
we get knowledge'wliidi cannot Ibe had from mere feeling or touch. 
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No doubt, Sir W. Hamilton has been able, by his vast erudition, 
to detect anticipations of these views (see Note D, appended to 
Ecid); but they were never so clearly statid, nor so acutely ola-. 
boratod. 

Nor must we forget his ingenious and felicitous mode of illus¬ 
trating the succession of our mental states. In this particularj^ 
w'ere it only by liis happy illustrations, he has made most im¬ 
portant contributions to what he called the physiology of the 
mind. It is .not to be omitted, that, while he illustrates the laws 
of suggestion under the three Aristotelian heads of Contiguity, 
Kdsemblance, and Contrast, he hints at the possibility of resmving 
the wdiole to a finer kind of contiguity—a doctrine which is an 
approach to the law of integration developed by Hamilton. It 
should be added, that he has a classification—crude enough, wo 
acknowledge—of the secondary laws of suggestion, a subject 
worthy of being further prosccutecb 

Ilis manner of classifying the relhtious which the mind can 
discover, though by no means complete and ultimate, is, at least, 
worthy of beiiig looked at, and is superior to what has, to some 
extent, the same end ii^vicw^—the vaunted categories of Kant.' 

Some place higher than any of his other excellencies, his elo¬ 
quent exposition of the canotions—an exposition which called 
forth the laudations both of Stewart, and of Chalmers. We aro 
not inclined, indeed, to rcckqn the princijde wliich ho adopts in 
dividing them—that of time—as the best; and we aro sure that 
ho includes under emotion much that should bo placed under a 
higher faculty; still, his lectures on this subject contain much 
fine exposition, and are radiant all over with poetry, and will 
repay a <?areful reading, much better than many scholastic dis¬ 
cussions such as it is now the custom to teach -in the chairs of 
mental science. It w^ould be injustice Hot to add, that he 
some very splendid illustrations of Natural Theism, fitted at once 
to refine and elevate the soul. We have never heard of ^ny 
youth being inclined towards scepticism or pantheism, or becom¬ 
ing prejudiced agfiinst Christian truth, in consequence of attend* * 
ing on, or reading the lectures of Brown. 

Over against these excellencies we have to place certain grave 
deficiencies and errors. 

First, wo. take exception to the account•w'liich he gives of the 
very object and end of mental science. It is, according to him, 
to analyse the complex into the simple, and discover the laws of 
the succession of otir mental states. There is a grievous over¬ 
sight in this representation. The grand business of mentel 
science is to observe the nature of our mental states, wHh the 
view of classifying them, and rising to the discovery of the laws 
wdiich they obey, and the. faculties from which they proceed. 
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Taking this view, analysis becomes a subordinate, though of 
course an important, instrument; and we have to seek to dis- 
. cover the faculties wliicli determine the nature of the stales, as 
well as the laws of their succession. 

He grants that there are intuitive principles of belief in the 
mind; but he has never so much as attempted an induction of 
them, or an exposition of their nature, and of the laws which 
regulate them. In this respect he must be regarded as failing 
behind his predecessors among the Scottish metaphysicians, as 
ho is in a still greater degree inferior to Hamilton—who succeeded 
him—in the estimation of students of mental science. The intel¬ 
ligent reader is greatly disappointed to find him, after lie has 
shown so forcibly that there is an intuition involved in our belief 
in our personal identity and in causation, immediately dropping 
these intuitions, and inquiring no more into their nature. 

In his analysis lie often miifses the main element of the con¬ 
crete or complex phenomenon. In referring so many ideas to 
sensation, ho omits to consider how much is involved in body 
occupying space, and how much in body exercising property; 
and, in the account of memory, he fails tjo discover how' inucii is 
contained in our idea of time. Often, too, when he has accom¬ 
plished an analysis of a comjdex state, does he forget the ele¬ 
ments, and reminds us of the boy who imagines that he has 
annihilated a piece of paper when he has burnt it, forgetting that 
the elements are to be found in the smoke and in the ashes. 
Thus, in analysing our belief in personal identity, lie conies to 
an intuitive belief or instinct, but no account is taken of that 
instinct in the summary of mental ]iriiiciples. It is by a most 
deceitful decomposition—it is by missing the very jxjcdliarity of 
the phenomena, tliat he is able to derive all our intellectual 
ideas from sensation, and simple and relative suggestion. 

Thus, he looks on consciousness merely as a general term for 
all ijie states and affections of mind; and then, in order to ac¬ 
count for our belief in the sameness of self, lie calls in a special 
instinct, which he would have schjii to be involved in conscious¬ 
ness (always with memory), had he taken the proper view of 
consciousness—as an attribute revealihg to us self and the states 
of self. 

His doctrine of Perception has been severely criticised by 
Hamilton, and it is not needful to dwell on it. According to 
Brown, the mind, in perception through the senses, looks imme¬ 
diately on a sensation in the mind, and not on anything out of 
the mind. This,^^ says Hamilton, is contrary to consciousness. 
We may add that^ by adfiering to this doctrine, he finds himself 
in great difficulties, in attempting to show how the mind can, 
from a knowledge of a mental state, which is not extended or 
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solid, ever rise to tlio knowledge of something extended and 
solid. I 

In supposing that our coneeptions can be referred to sugges¬ 
tion, he is overlooking the characteristic of the conceptions. Ho 
takes no scpai’ate account of tlie fantasy, or imaging power of 
the mind, which pictures and puts in now forms our past expe¬ 
rience by the senses and by self-consciousness; nor does ho 
distinguish sufficiently between a conception, considered' as a 
mere image nr representation, and the abstract and general 
notion. Kor can his system admit of his giving any account of 
the genesis of some of the profoundest notions which the mind 
of man can entertain—such as those of space, and tim-e, and sub- 
^stance, and infinity. In liis view of cause, he is obliged to call 
in an intuitive belief; but he does not see that this belief declares 
that there is power in the substance, acting as a cause, to produce 
the effects, llis analysis of reasoning has been declared defec¬ 
tive, even by Mr J. S. Mill, and must be held as erroneous by 
all wlio maintain that there is need, in every argument, of a 
major term, explicit or implicit. 

ilut his view of the motive and moral powers of miin is still 
more defective than his view of the intellectual pow'crs. Dr 
Chalmers has shown that he has overlooked the great truth 
brought out by Butler, that conscience is not only a power in 
tlie mind, but claims supremacy and authority over all the others. 
We hold tiiat his account of the moral faculty is altogether erro¬ 
neous, inasmuch as he represents it as a mere power of emotion, 
overlooking the necessary conviction and judgment invohed in 
it. lie is guilty of an e<jually latal mistake, in describing will 
as the prevailing desire, and desire as a mere emotion. Nor is 
it to be omitted, that he does not bring out fully that the morale 
faculty declares man to be a sinner. He thus constructed an 
ethical system, and delivered it in Edinburgh—which sometimes 
claims to be the metropolis of evangelical theology- -without^'a • 
relercnce to. redemption or grace. This has been the grand 
defect of tlio academic ethical systems, and especially of the 
systems taught in the Moral Philosophy Cliairs of Scotland, No 
teacliers ever inculcated a purer moral system than lleid, Stewart, 
and Brow’ll; but they do not seem willing to look at the fact, 
tliat man falls infinitely beneath the purity of the moral law. 
They give us iQf'ty views of the moral power in man, but forget 
to tell us that man’s moral faculty condemns him. It is at this 
place that vve may expect important additions to be made to 
the ethics of Scotland. Taking up the demonstrations of. the 
Scottish metaphysicians in regard to the conscience, an in¬ 
quiry should be made, how are they affected by the cirenm- 
stance that man is a sinner I This was the grand topic started 
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by Chalmers, and which will be prosecuted, we trust, by other 
inquirers. ^ 

We'are now- to turn to a thinker of a different stamp. Brown 
and llamilton are alike in the fame wJiich they attained—in the 
influence which they exercised over young and ardent spirits— 
in the interest which they excited in the study of the Human 
!Nfiud—and in their success in upholding the reputation of the 
Scottish Colleges for metaphysical pursuits : each had an ambi¬ 
tion to be independent, to appear original, and establish a system 
of his own; both w'erc possessed of large powers of ingenuity 
and acuteness, and delighted to reduce the compound into ele¬ 
ments ; and each, we may add, liad a considerable acquaintance 
with tlie physiology of the senses; but in nearly all other ro-^ 
spects they widely diverge, and their points of contrast are more 
marked than their points of correspondence. 

They differed even in their natural disposition. The one w'as 
amiable, gentle, somewhat effeminate, and sensitive, and not 
much addicted to criticism ; the other, as became tlie descendant 
of a covenanting hero, was manly, mtrei)id, resolute—at times 
passionate—and abounding in critical rstrictnres, even on those 
whom he most admires. 

As to their manner of expounding their views, thei’e could not 
be a stronger contrast. Both have their attractions; but the 
one pleases by the cliaiigiiig hues of his fancy and the glo.w of 
his sentiment, whereas the other stimulates our intellectual acti¬ 
vity by the sharpness of his discussions, and the variety and 
aptne.svs of his erudition. The one abounds in illustrations, and 
excites himself into eloquence, and his readers into olithusiusin ; 
*.the other is Slrief and*cool~seldom giving us a concKite example 
, —restraining all emotion, except it he jiassion at times—never 
(leigning to warm the students by a flash of rlxitoric—and pre¬ 
senting only the naked truth, that it may allure by its own 
• efearrns. If we lose the meaning of the one, it ‘is in a blaze of 
light, in a cloud of words, or in repeated repetitions : ihe quick¬ 
est thinkers arc not always sure that they understand the other, 
because of the curtness of his style, and the compression of his 
matter; and his admirers are found poring over his notes, as the 
ancients did over the responses of their oracles. The one helps 
us up the iiill, by many a winding in his path, and allows us 
mftny a retrospect, when we might become weary, and where the 
view is most exfianded; whereas the other conducts us straight 
up the steep ascent, and, though he knows all the paths by which 
others have mounted, be holds directly on; and if there bo 
not a path mad^ for him, be will clear one for bimself. Both 
were eminently" successful lecturers: but the qne called forth an 
adn-»iration of himself in the minds of his w'hole class j w'hereas 
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the other succeeded in rousing the energies of select minds, in 
setting them forth on curious research, and ^ sharpening them 
for logical dissection. One feels, in reading Brown, as if he 
were filled and satisfied—but sometimes^as he finds in tlie di|Tes- 
tion, the food has been far from substantial: whereas we are 
forced to complain, in regard to Hamilton, that he gives us the 
condensed essence, which the stomach feels great difficulty in 
mastering. The one never coins a new technical word, when 
the ])lirases in* current use among the British and French pifilo- 
sophers of the previous century will serve his purpose; the other 
delights to stamp his thoughts with a nomenclature of his own, 
derived from the scholastics or the Germans, or fkshioned ont of 
the Greek tongue ;—and so the one feels soft as a bird of delicate 
plumage, whereas the other is bristling pff over with sharp points 
like a porcupine. The works of tlie one remind us of Versailles, 
witli its paintings, its woods, its fountains, all somewhat artificial, 
but beautiful withal; those of the other arc ruled and squared 
like the Pyramids, and look as if they were as lofty, and must be 
as enduring. 

Both were extensive ritaders ; but the reading of the one w'as 
in the Latin Classics, and the works of the well-known authors 
of England and France in the last century; w’hereas the other 
ranged over all ancient literature, and over tlie philosupliic 
systems of all ages and counti'ies ; and delighted supremely in 
w’ritings which had never been read since the age in which they 
■were penned; and troubkvl many a librarian to shake the dust 
from volumes which no other man had ever asked for; and must, 
we should think, have gratified the dead, grieving in their graves 
over neglect, by showing them that they wx‘ro yet remembered.^, 
The one delights to show how superior ho is to lieid, to Stew’art,!^ 
to the Schoolmen, to the Stagyrite; the other rejoices to prove 
his superior learning by claiming for old, forgotten philosophers 
the doctrines attributed to modern authors, and by demonstrating • 
bow much we owe to the scholastic ages and to Aristotle. 

Both departed ^o far from the true Scottish School; but the 
one went over to France for refinement and sentiment, the other 
to Gennany for abstractions and eilidition. If Brown is a mix- ’ 
ture of the Scottish and French Schools, Hamilton is a union of 
the Schools of Reid and Kant. Brown thefught that Reid w'as 
over-estimated, and had a secret desire to untjennine him, Ind 
Stewart with him; Hamilton thought that Brown was over¬ 
rated, and makes no scruple in avowing that he labours to strip 
him of the fillse glory in which he was enveloped; and he took 
up Reid at the time he was being decried 111 Scotland, and 
allowed no man—^but himself-—to censure the common-sense 
philosopher. Brown had no sense of the merits of Kant, and 
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did his best (along with Stewart) to keep him unknown for an 
age in Scotland; Hainllton was smitten with a deep admiration 
of the great German i|ietaphysician—helped to introduce him 
to the knowledge of Scottish thinkers—was caught in his logical 
network, and was never able thoroughly to extricate himself. 

As to their method of investigation, both employ analysis as 
their chief instrument, but the one uses a retort ancl proceeds by 
a sort of chemical composition, while the other employs a lens 
and works by logical division. In comparison with Keid and 
Stewart, both erred by excess of decomposition and overlooked 
essential parts of the phenomenon, but the object of the one was 
to resolve all mental states into as few powers as possible, wdiere- 
as the aim of the other was to divide and subdivide a whole into 
parts, which he again distributes into compartments of a frame- 
Avork provided for them. The one has added to the body of 
philosophy mainly by his adute analyses of concrete plienoinena 
and by liis illuminated illustrations of psychological laws; the 
other by bis vast erudition, which enabled him to dispose under 
heads the opinions of all philosophers, and by bis skill in arrang¬ 
ing the facts of consciousness by mcatis of logical division and 
distribution. 

Brown acquired a wide reputation at an early date ; but, like 
those showy members of the female sex who have many admirers 
but few who make proposals of union, he has had scarcely any 
professing to follow him throughout. His most distinguished 
pupil Dr Welsh, was possessed of a fine philosophic spirit, but 
abandoned Scotch metaphysics for phrenology and for theological 
and ecclesiastical studies. Several ernineiit men, not pn])ils, have 
&been influenced by Brown. Payne’s work on Mental and Moral 
■^.Science is drawn largely from his lectures. Isaac Taylor, in liis 
“ Elements of Thought,” has adopted some of his peculiarities. 
Ohalmers had to prepare his lectures on Moral Philosophy when 
Brown’s name was blazing high in Scotland, and feeling an in¬ 
tense admiration of his eloquence and of the purity of his ethical 
system, has followed him perhaps further than he should have 
done, but has been kept from following him in several most im¬ 
portant points by his attachment to Reid and Butler. John 
Stuart Mill has got tlie very defective metaphysics which under- 
lie| and weakens much of his logic from his father, J ames Mill, 
from Brown, and from Comte. Still, Brown has no scljool and 
few professed disciples. It is different with Hamilton. His in¬ 
fluence, if not so extensive—to use a favourite distinction of his 
own—has been ^ore eJttensive. His articles in the*^‘ Edinburgh 
Review" were above the comprehension, and still further above 
the tastes of tlje great body even of metaphysical students in this 
countiy when iaey appeared twenty-five or tliirty years ago. But 
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they were translated by M. Peisse into the French language, and 
there were penetrating minds in Britain, Ain<;rica, and thcj Con¬ 
tinent wliieh speedily discovered the learning and capacity of pno 
who could write such Dissertations. By the for^e of his genius 
he raised up a b'pdy of pupils ready to defend him and to pro¬ 
pagate his influence. He has at this present time a school 
and disciples, as the Greek jihilosophers had in ancient times, 
and as such men as Descartes, Leibnitz, and Kant, have 
had in modern times. His pupils employ his distinctions and 
delight in his nomenclature—their speech everywhere hewrayeth 
them. Some of them, it is true, remind ns of a modem soldier 
in raedifcval coat of mail, and move very cumbrously under the 
ponderous armour of their master, but, as a whole, they consti¬ 
tute an able and influential school of abstract philosophy. Some 
of them seem incapable of looking on any subject except througli 
the well cut lenses which Hamiltoti .has provided for theni; 
others seem dissatisfied with his negative conclusions, and with his 
rejection a la Kant of final cause as a proof of tlie Divine existence, 
hut do not seem to have the courage to examine and sej^arate the 
truth from the error in that doctrine of relativity on which his 
wdiole system is founded. 

While Hamilton has thus 13een establishing a school and ac¬ 
quiring an authority, it lias not been without protest. In saying 
so, we do not refer to the criticisms of his attacks on the charac¬ 
ter and doctrines of Luther, which have been so pow’erfully rc- 
pelled by Archdeacon Hare and others, but to opposition offered 
to his philosophic principles. There has been a general dissent 
even by dis^ijiles from liis doctrine of causation, and, if this tenet 
is underinincu, his elaborate scheme of systematised (Conditions 
of the Thinkable’^ is laid in ruins. A pupil has opposed his * 
negative doctrine of the Infinite. Others, not pupils, have ex¬ 
pressed douj^ts of his whole theory of relativity. IJbrici, in the 
leading philosophic journal of Germany, “ Zoitschrift fiir Bhild- 
sophie” (1855), has charged him with dejiarting in his method 
from the stand point of .Scotland, with giving in to the critical 
method of Kant, and plouglyng wilh the German heifer, and 
alleges that he or his school must advance with Germany. As 
the unkindest cut of all, Mr Ferrier, who was supported by 
Hranilton in the competition for the Moral Philosophy Chair in 
Edinburgh when Professor Wilson retired, and with w'hojn 
Hamilton (as he assured the writer of this article) w'as long in 
the habit of consulting, published the “ Institutes of Meta¬ 
physic,” which is a complete revolt against the whole Scottish 
Philosophy, and Kant was not more annoyed with the Ideal*- 
isra of Fichte than Hamilton was witli the Object plm Subject’* 
of Ferrier. 
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M^q aj»e to occupy tlie remainder of this article with a notice 
of the Life and Metaphysics (omitting the Logic) of Sir W. 
Hamilton. * 

We have an^acconnt of the principal external events of Hamil¬ 
ton’s life in an article by his pupil Mr Baynes^’ iii the “ Edin¬ 
burgh University Papers.” He was the son of Dr W. Hamilton, 
an able professor of anatomy in Glasgow, and established his right 
to be regarded as the lineal descendant of Sir Robert Hamilton 
who commanded the Covenanters at Drurnclog, and through.him 
to be the representative of the Haniiltons at Preston, who claim to 
be descended from the second sou of the progenitor of the ILirniltoii 
family. lie \\'as born at Glasgow in March 1788, lost his fatlier in 
early life, was boarded some time with the Rev. Dr Summers at 
IMid-Calder, entered Glasgow College at the age of 1:?, was after¬ 
wards sent to a school at Bromley, and returned to Glasgow Col¬ 
lege, from which he >vas sent, on the Snell Foundation in 1809, 
to Oxford. The profession which he made on going in for his 
Degi’cc was unppecedonted for its extent. It embraced all the 
classics of mark, and, mnder the head of science, it took in the 
whole of l^lato, the whole of AristotlCwith his earlj^ commenta¬ 
tors, the Neo-l’Iatonists, and the fragments of the earlier and 
later Greek schools. His examination in philosophy lasted two 
days, and six hours each day, and he came forth from it showing 
that his knowledge was as accurate as it was extensive. In 
3812 he went to Edinburgh, where he betook himself to the 
study of law, and entered the bar tbe following year. In 1821 
he was ap])ointod Professor of Universal History, and, in the 
discharge of his oflicc, delivered learned lectures to a small but 
select audience. From 1826 to 1828 he wrote elaborate papers 
against Phrenology, and Coinbe, and Spurzheim, and, in prepar¬ 
ing for them,’he dissected several hundred different brains. In 
1820 he w’rotc his famous article on Cousin and lho*Philosophy 
ol’the Unconditioned; in 1830 his article on Perception and on 
Reid and Browm; in 1833 that on Whately and Logic. In 
1836 he w’as appointed Professor of l.>ogic aiid Metaphysics. 
Having begun to prelect oif Reid in his class, the effort ripened 
into his edition of Reid in 1846. In 1852 the Edinbuj-gh 
Review”,articles wpro re-published with large additions in the 
“ Discussions on Piiilosophy.” By these works, and by his lec¬ 
tures, he has gained an influence in all countries-in whi«h philo¬ 
sophy is valued, and 1ms founded a school which is likely to be 
predominant f<ir several years in Scotland. 

Tbe wiiter qf this aVticle has a very vivid recollection of Sir 
William as he happened to pass into his class-room a year or tw*o 
after his appoiitraent. There was an evident manliness in his 
person and his whole manner and address. His features were 
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irmrkecl, he had an eye of a very deep lustre, and Ins expression 
was eminently intellectual. He read his< lecture in a clear 
emphatic manney, without show, pretension, or affectation of any 
kind. Ilis nomenclature sounded harsh and uncouth to one un- 
acfpiainted with it, but Ins enunciations were all perspicuous and 
exjdicit. The class was a large one, numbering we should sup¬ 
pose between 150 and 200. At the opening there was a furious 
scribbling visijble and audible by all the students, in their note¬ 
books; but we observed that, as the lecture proceeded, one after 
another was left behind, and, when it was half through, at least 
one-third had cctised to take notes, and had evidently lost their 
interest in, or comprehension of, the subject. Unfortunately for 
the Scottish (lollegos, unfortunately fur the youth attending 
iliein, students enter tlio Logic Claijs in the second year of their 
course, when the majority arc not ripe for it. A course of lectures, 
hk(3 that given in old time bj'^ Janlinfr of Glasgow, might be fit 
for such a class, but not a rigid coiu‘se like that of Hamilton, who 
did, indeed, make his thoughts as clear as such profound thoughts 
could be made, but could not bring tbern down to the comprehen¬ 
sion of a promiscuous cla^s, of which many are under seventeen, 
and some under sixteen, or ^en liftcen years of age. Hut even 
among second year students there were every year a larger or 
less number who rejoiced to find that lie first awakened inde¬ 
pendent tliouglit witliin them, and w'ho were ready li) acknow¬ 
ledge ever afterwards that they owed more to him than to any 
other professor, or to all the other professors under whom they 
studied. 

In his c^^aminations he expected a sort of recitation of his lec¬ 
tures from the students. He also encouraged his pupils to sub¬ 
mit to voluntary examinations on private studies undertaken by^ 
them. He prescribed essays on subjects lectured on, ami in 
these essays ho allowed great latitude in the expression of o])inioi;js, 
and some of his students, out of a spirit of indepondence or con¬ 
tradiction, would at times take up the defence of Hr Brown, and 
were not discouraged. All students of high intellectual ])ov/er, 
and especially those of a melaphysic%l taste, received a stimulus 
of a very lofty kind from his lectures, and these examinations and 
essays. We suspect that some of the dulfpr and idler passed 
through the class without getting much benefit. In his whole 
intercourse w'ith young men there wa^s great courtesy and kind¬ 
ness, and a readiness to appreciate talent and independent think¬ 
ing wherever he found it. For a number of years before liis 
death, Sir William was oppressed with infirmities and had to 
employ an assistant, and it was characteristic of him that he was 
in the habit of selecting for the office some one of those who had 
bpen his more distinguished students. 
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Of all thinkers Sir W. Hamilton was least disposed to call any 
one roaster, still there were influences operating on him. In 
estimating the forces which contributed to the formation of the 
character of such a man, perhaps as much is to’ be attributed to 
his antipathies as his predilections. His philosopliy is a deter¬ 
mined recoil against the method and systems of Mylne and 
Brown, the two professors, who, in Hamilton’s younger years, 
were exercising the ^’atest influence on the opinions of Scottish 
students. So far as lie felt attractions, they were towaixls Keid, 
the great metaphysician of his native colllege; Aristotle, the 
ftvourito at Oxford, where he completed his education; and 
Kant, whoso sun was rising from the German ocean on Britain, 
and this, in sjpite of all opposing clouds, about the time when 
Hamilton was forming his philosophic creed. Professor Ferricr 
thinks that the ^‘dedication of his powers to the service of lieid” 
was the “ one mistake in diis careerto us it appears that it 
must rather have been the means of saving one possessed of so 
speculative a spirit from numberless aberrations. But Kant 
exercised as great an influence over Hamilton as even Keid did. 
His whole philosophy turns round those topics which are dis¬ 
cussed in the “ Kritick of Pure Reason,” and he can never get 
out of those “ forms” in which Kaiit sets all our ideas so metho¬ 
dically, nor lose sight of those terrible antinomies, or contradic¬ 
tions'of reason, which Kant expounded in order to show that the 
laws of reason can have no application to objects, and w'hich 
Hegel gloried in, and was employing as the ground principle of 
liis speculations, at the very time when Hamilton aspired to be a 
philosopher. From Kant he got the principle that;, the mind 
twgins with phenomena and builds thereon by forms or laws of 
‘thought; and it was as he pondered on the Sphinx enigmas of 
Kant and Hegel that he evolved his famous axiom about all posi- 
tiye thought lying in the proper conditioning of one or other of 
tw^o contradictory propositions, one of which, by the rule of ex¬ 
cluded middle, must be true. His pupils have ever since been 
standing before this Sphinx proposing, under terrible tlireats, its 
supposed contradictions,,and‘arc M’ondcring whether their master 
has resolved the riddle. For ourselves, we maintain that the 
mind begins with fhe knowledge of things and not of mere 
pheaomona ; and that there are faculties wdiich wmrk on this, 
the laws of wdiidb are to be. determined by induction; and we 
acknowledge no contradictions real or even seeming in the judg¬ 
ments of reason.; The contradictions dwelt on by Kant and the 
Hamiltonians are contradictions merely in their mutilated mode 
of expressing the ideas of reason, and are not in the judgments 
themselves, which often indeed land us in mystery hut never in 
contradictions. ■ 
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We liave an idea that Hamilton did at times set before him 
no lower a model to copy than Aristotle iiiinself. W§ do not 
"round this opinion on such circumstances as the following:— 
That he is fond of expressbg his admiration of Aristotle, and is 
in doubts whether Homer had, metaphysically speaking, a greater 
imagination than the peripatetic; that he had ])rofouncliy studied 
all the writings of Aristotle and has commented on several of 
them; that he feels a pride in telling us that he had collected a 
greater number of works illustrative of Aristotle than arc to be 
found in any public library; that he can quote Themistius, 
Alexander, Aranionins, Simplicins, and Eurustratius, as readiy 
as common men do Locke or Reid; and that he delights to show 
that the moderns have borrowed or stolen from tbo Stagyrite— 
some having so tliicve<l without being suspected, and others 
having tliievcd at second hand, without knowing it. We found 
our conviction on positive resemblartct's in habit. Both are fond 
of opening their treatises with historical and critical notices of 
the opinions of previous philosophers, and, in doing so, are as much 
inclined to show wherein they differ from, as wherein they agree 
with, all other men; l>«th usually commence their discussions 
with the definitions of terms ; both proceed largely in the method 
of logical division, dissection* and distinction; both have a pecu¬ 
liar nomenclature, and an underlying system, by which they 
judge of every topic and of all opinions : and both delight in 
brevity, giving ns but a proposition when we should have liked 
a paragraph, and a statement when wc expect an explanation, 
and feming aggrieved, and almost insulted, when they are asked 
to amplify or illustrate, to suit the capacities of Aveaker men. 
But, with Bieir resemblances, there is at least one strong point 
of difference, and this is in favour of the ancient. Aristotle^ 
considering the age in which he lived, was far in advance of 
Hamilton in his appreciation of physical .science. We can con¬ 
ceive that, if Hamilton had lived in ancient instead of moddiri 
Athens—that, if he had, like Aristotle, studied under I^lato— 
felt the influence left behind him by Socrates--been stimulated 
by the gymnastics of the Gfocian icets—listened to the orators 
on Mar’s Hill, and to the plays in the theatre—he might have 
executed much of the logical, metaphysical, grammatical, and 
critical work which Aristotle has done ; but*we cannot conceive 
liim, in any circumstances, writing the treatises of natural his¬ 
tory. We have often thought that Hamilten’s mental philo¬ 
sophy would, with less appearance of completeness, have, in 
fact, been more satisfactory, if, along with his learning, in 
the technical sense of the term, and power of logical organiza¬ 
tion, fhere had been a greater appreciation of the method of 
induction, as illustrated (not in medicine and mesmerism, which 
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lie did know), but in some of the more advanced of the physical 
sciencesa fc 

Tile intellectaal features of Hamilton are very marked and 
prominent. The first characteristic is his high cognitive ambi¬ 
tion. This was strikingly illustrated in the extent of reading 
which he professed at Oxford—being, in fact, all ancient litera¬ 
ture, and the whole of ancient philosophy, from the Pre-Socratic 
schools down to the Neo-I*latonists, Proclus, and Plotinus. Ho 
had an appetite for all philosopiiic works and systems, anti his 
power of digestion was equal to his appetite. Books, which others 
hid overlooked, were apt to be Ins specnal favourites. Systems, 
which most men despised, he studied with peculiar avidity. It 
was a desire of knowledge, not so much for the sake of dazzling 
the eyes of men by it—though, perhaps, he v as not above this 
“ passion of genius,” as Erskiuc calls it—as • for the sake of the 
knowledge itself, and the pleasure of the acquisition, and in order 
that he might systematize it all. He did much in his span of 
life ;—yet we venture to say, that he meant to do vastly more ; 
and we suspect that no man ever fell further below his own high 
standard than he did. The writer of thii article once asked him, 
sonic years before his decease, wheii he meant to complete his 
Notes to Eeid % and he replied, that he must really take it up 
some day soon, and finish it. He talked of the w'ork as if it 
were a small one ; and it is evident that it was but a small part 
of what he designed to do. He refers, in foot notes, to projected 
works, w'hich he had been obliged reluctantly to abandon ; amk 
he proposes others, which, we suspect, W’^ere left unaccomplished 
when he Avas summoned from the earthly scene. Often must he 
have wished that he could only get rid of these terrible condi¬ 
tions” of time, and press thirty hours, instead of twenty-four, into 
the day j and not being able to do this, often did he encroach 
upon the time which, according to a much lower kind of condi¬ 
tions, but not less stringent in tbeir way, ought to have been 
given to sleep; and, by thus straining the bodily organism, he 
sowed, we suspect, the seeds of that weakness which so oppressed 
him in his declining life. • * 

We must add,; that his excellence in this respect is one of his 
defects. His ambition tempted him to try w'hat is beyond human 
strength. lie wpnlil dabble even in theology, therein' only to 
show his weakne^ and his obstinacy—as in his brochure on Non¬ 
intrusion, aiid his attacks on the Reformers. In his philosophy, 
he hastened, by a speedy analysis, to reach a premature synthesis 
r—in this respect kohig a'great contrast to Eeid, who aimed at no 
such pretended completeness. He aimed at nothing less than a 
complete system,'and sought therein to rival Aristotle, Descartes, 
Kant, and perhaps even Hegel himself. It is no disparagement 
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to the Scottish philosopher to affirm, that he fhiled where they 
failed. His “ Conditions of the ThinkalAe,” or Alphabet of 
Thought,” will be ranked with the Categories of Aristotle, KAnty 
and Cousin: it will take no' lower and no higher a place; thajt 
is, it will be regarded, by all but his immediate school, as a 
splendid failure. 

The next feature vi’hich strikes us, is his profound erudition. 
Wo should like, we confess, to know the secret of his capacity bf 
acquisition. There was, no doubt, indomitable industry; but 
this was but the smallest part. Are we to ascribe his vast stores 
to a capacious memory, or to art and method ? Wc rather thmk 
that, by his unmatched logical power, he was in the habit of 
drawing out a scheme of all possible views, and then the opinion 
of any given man fell into'its proper place. 

He is the most learned of all l;ho Scottish metaphysicians. 
Not that the Scottish school ought*to be described, as it has 
sometimes been, as ignorant. Hutcheson was a man of learning, 
as well as of accomplishment, and visibly experienced great de¬ 
light in quoting the (xreek and Roman philosophers, as he walked 
up and down in his cla^-room in Glasgow. Adam Smith had. 
vast stores of information ; and the ground-plan which he has left 
of departments of ancient philosophy, and the sketch of the sects 
•which he has given in his “ Moral Sentiments,” show that he 
was more competent, had. he devoted his attention to the sulMect, 
than any man of his age, to write a history of philosophy. Hume 
4iad extensive pliilosophic, as well as historical knowledge; but 
he was so accustomed to twist it to perverse uses, that we cannot 
trust his (ymdour or accuracy. Reid was pre-eminently a well- 
informed man. His first printed paper was on Quantity. He 
taught, in Aberdeen College, according to the system of rotatiolt 
winch continued oven to his day, Natural as well as Moral Philo¬ 
sophy ; and continued, even in his old age, to be well read on^l 
topics of general interest. Beattie and Campbell were respeety 
able scholars, as well as elegant writers; and the former was 
reckoned, at Oxford, and by the English clergy, as the great 
expounder, in his day, of sound pliilosophy, Eord Monboddo 
was deeply versed in the Greek and Roman philosophies, and, 
in spite of all his paradoxes; has often givc» excellent accounts 
of their systems, l^ugald Stewart was a mathematician as'Well 
as a metaphysician; and, if not of very varied, was of very cor¬ 
rect, and, altogether, of very competent, ripe, and trustworthy 
scholarship. Brown was certainly not >idely or extensively 
read in philosophy; but, besides a knowledge of medicine, he 
had an acquaintance with Roman and with modern European 
literature. Sir James Mackintosh W'as familiar with men mid 
manners, was learned in all social questions, and had a general, 
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thcnigb, certainly, not a very minute or correct, knowledge of 
philosopbic systems. ' But,'for scholarship, in the technical sense 
of the term, and, in particular, for the scholarship of philosophy, 
they were all inferior to Hamilton, who was equal to any of tnera 
in the knowledge of Greek and Koman systems, and of the earlier 
philosophies of modern Europe; and vastly aboA'e them in a 
comprehensive acquaintance with all schools; and standing alone 
in his knowledge of the more philosophic fathers, such as Ter- 
tullian ?ind Augustine; of the more illustrious schoolmen, such 
as Thomas Aquinas and Scotus; of the writers of the Revival, 
such as the Elder Scaliger; and of the ponderous systems of 
Kant, and the schools which have ramified from him in 
Germany. 

When he was alive, he could always be pointed to as redeem¬ 
ing Scotland from the reproach of being without high scholarship. 
Oxford had no man to jnit on the same level. Germany had 
not a profounder scholar, or one whose judgment, in a disputed 
point, could be so relied on. Nor was his the scliolarship of 
mere words; he knew the history of terms, hut it was because 
he was familiar with the history of opinions. In reading his 
account, for example, of the different meanings which the word 
‘Gdea” has had, and of the views taken of sense-perception, one 
feels that his learning is quite equalled by his power of discrimi-* 
nation. No man has ever done more in clearing the literature 
of philosophy of common-place mistakes, of thefts, and impostures. 
He has shown all of us how dangerous it is to quote without, 
consulting the original; to adopt, without examination, the com¬ 
mon traditions in philosophy; that those who boiTO\v at second 
hand will be found oiit; and that those wdio steal, without ac¬ 
knowledgment, will, sooner or later, he detected and exposed. 
He experiences a delight in stripping modern authors of their 
borrowed feathers, and of pursuing stolon goods from one literary 
thief to another, and giving them back to their original owner. 
Eor years to come, ordinary authors will seem learned, by draw¬ 
ing from his stores. In incidental discussions, in foot notes, and 
notes on foot notes, he has* scattered nuts, which it will take 
many a scholar many a day to gather and to crack. It will he 
long before the rays^ which shine from him will be so scattered 
and diff'us^kl through philosophic literature—as the sunbeams are 
through the atmosphere—that they shall become common pro¬ 
perty, and mpn shall cease to distinguish the focus from which 
they have come. . 

The only other decided lineament of his character that we 
shall mention, is his logical power, including therein all such 
exercises as absttaction, generalization, division, definition, formal 
judgment, and deduction. In this respect he may be placed 
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along side of those who have been most distinguished for this 
faculty, such as Aristotle, Saint Thomas^ Descartes, jSpiuoza, 
S. Clai’ke, Kant, and Hegel. In directing his thoughts to a 
subject, he proceeds to divide, distribute, define, and arrange, 
very much in the manner of Aristotle; take, as an example, nis 
masterly analysis of the primary qualities of matter. He Jpur- 
sucs much the same method, in giving the history of opinions, 
as on the subjects of the principles of common sense and percep¬ 
tion. No man ever displayed such admirable examples of Por¬ 
phyry’s tree, reaching from the summum genus to the infcma 
species. It is quite clear that, had he lived in the days of the 
schoolmen, he would have ranked with the greatest of them— 
with Albertus Magnus, Abelard, and the Master of the Sentences 
—and would have been handed down to future generations by. 
such an epithet as Doctor Criticus, Doctor Doctissinius, or Doctor 
Iiidomitabilis. * • 

Here, again, his strength is his weakness. He attempts far 
too much by logical differentiation and formalization. No man 
purposes now to proceed in physical investigation by logical, 
dissection, as was dona by Aristotle and the schoolmen. We 
have at times looked into the old compends of physical science 
which were used in the colleges down even to an age after the 
. time of Newton. Ingenious they were beyond measure, and 
perfect in form far beyond what Ilerschel or Pm’aday could 
produce or w'ould attempt in the present day. We are con- 
^vinced that logical operations can do nearly aS little in the 
mental as they have done in the material sciences. We admit 
that Sir W. Hamilton had deeply observed the operations of the 
mind, and that when his lectures are published they will be 
found to contribute more largely to psychology than any woak 
published in our day. But his induction is too much subordi¬ 
nated to logical arrangement and critical rules. His system will 
be found, when fully unfolded, to have a completeness such as 
Reid and Stewart did not pretend to, but it is effected by a 
logical analysis and synthesis, and much that he has built up 
will require to be taken doyn. • 

In reviewing Hamilton, we feel the greatest pleasure in pointing 
to those doctrines which we look upon him as having established. 
His doctrine of Perception seems to us to*be substantially cor¬ 
rect. That Perception is intuitive and immediate is the.doctrine 
*most in accordance with consciousness and encompassed with 
fewest difficulties; we wish he had oiily added with Reid (wlrp, 
however, is not very consistent in his language) that our know¬ 
ledge of the primary qualities of matter is positive and not 
merely relative. We are inclined, too, to agree with him in 
thinkmg that our original cognitions through the sensei is 
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simply of our organism and of objects directly in contact with 
the organism, and tjiat all beyond this is acquired; and we 
yenture to add, that the distinction between our original and 
acquired knowledge might be profitably used by tliosc wdio 
defend the doctrine of Natural Kealism—it might be maintained 
that our original percentioiis are trustworthy, and that all the 
apparent deceptions of the senses arise from a wrong application 
of the rules derived from experience. The distinction which he 
has drawn between presentative and representative knowledge, 
is as just as it is important. His view of representative know¬ 
ledge, as against Koid, seems to be sound, and we may say so 
without subscribing to all that ho maintains in regard to con¬ 
ception. Idis lectures, when published will unfold a most admir¬ 
able classification of the powers of the mind; at the same time 
we are convinced that the threefold division which he has 
sanctioned into the Cognitive, the Conative, and Emotive, will be 
found imperfect; for, besides that, imagination cannot without 
straining be described as cognitive, w'e are sure that the moual 
faculty cannot bo placed under any of the three heads. Under 
the head of the Cognitive powers wilUbe found in the forth¬ 
coming lectures invaluable remarks on the faculties of IMornory, 
Reproduction, Representation, Comparison, and the Regulative 
Principles, with a revival of curious Ijeibnitzian disquisitions on 
latent operations lying beneath consciousness. Ills exjmsition 
of these topfes will bo fonnd to embrace new facts, and facts lost 
sight of, fresh ■quotations from authors of various ages and coun¬ 
tries, and admirable divisions, subdivisions, and discriminations. 
On the subject of the principles of Common Sense, or the Regula¬ 
tive Principles of the Mind, he has done more than' any other 
philosopher, except, perhaps, Reid himself. One in no way 
given to admiration, and in no way predisposed in behalf of such 
philosophy, was awed by the famous note A, on Common Sense. 
**I‘havG been looking,” says Lord Jeffrey, “into Sir W. Ha¬ 
milton’s edition of Reid, or rather into onu of his own annexed 
Dissertations ‘ On the Philosophy of Common Sense,’ which, 
though it frightens one with,,the immensity of its erudition, has 
atrucK me very much by its vigour, completeness, and inexorable 
march of ratiocination. He is a wonderful fellow, and I hope may 
be spared to astonish and overawe us for years to come.” 
While we look on Hamilton as having vastly advanced this 
subject, we do not regard him as having completed it. He has' 
no where, so far as w^e know, pointed out the relation between 
our necessary an^ experiential ideas, say our necessary and ex¬ 
periential ideas of spacq (Jot he acknowledgm both), nor the 
rel|ttiqn betweeis the faculties and these regulative principles, 
Purtber^ be has fnot seen that while there are a priori principles 
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in the mind, they are not as principles before the consciousness 
—all that consciousness is cognisant of ia the individual act; 
and so he has not acknowledged fully tnat a pnnciples 
are after all to be discovered by means of ^ postenori observation 
and induction. Above all, he has erred in representing some of 
them as mere impotencies of the mind, whereas they aio positive, 
and about the most essential potencies of the human under** 
standing. 

The time'is at hand when the whole philosophy of Hamilton, 
the pnilosophy of the Conditioned or the iielative, must he sub¬ 
jected to a rigid review. The followers of one ,^who- has so 
criticised others, prely cannot object to this. But the time for 
this will not actually arrive till w'e have his whole posthumous 
w'orks before us. As we have already, however, in his published 
works an epitomized statement of most of his favourite ideas, we 
may be allowed to specify in an cqunljy brief statement the tenets 
to which we are inclined to take decided objection, and leave the 
more formal discussion of them till his views are fully unfolded. 

h'irst, we object to his method. It is not in fact, it is not 
even professedly, the iivflnctive. We are convinced that Hamil¬ 
ton never fully appreciated the Baconian method, and in this 
respect his disciples do not^ern an improvement on the master, 
for, amid all their abstract discussions, we do not remember of 
an attempt by any one of them to add to inductive mental 
science. Often, indeed, did Hamilton refer to induction, but it 
was always witli the ambition of reducing it to a form like the 
syllogism: and this, wo venture to say, can no more be done 
with the grand practical principles of the Novum Organum than 
with a fartier’s advice to his Son, or the Sermon on the Mount, 
llarailtoii’s own method is professedly an analysis in order to^ 
synthesis. It partakes as much of the critical method of Kant 
as of the inductive method of Bacon. He tells us, the first 
problem of philosophy is to seek out, purify and establish by 
intellectual analysis and criticism the elementary feelings or 
beliefs, in which are given the elementary truths of which all are 
in posses8ion.”~(Editioii of Reid,,p. 752.) If he had said that 
the business of philosophy*is to observe with care, to seek out, 
to analyse, and clarify, in-shortj to induct the necessaiy convio 
tions of the mind, his account would hav5 been correct. But 
ho has gone over to Kantisni, and furnishes a foothold to the 
later aberrations of Germany, and even to Ferrierisra, when he 
speaks of “ purifying ” them, and establishing them by inteh 
lectnal criticism.” 

His philosophy is that of the Conditione4 or' Relative. We 
acknowledge that he has laid in ruins the philcwphy of .the 
Unconditioned. But we may admit this without giving o»r 
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adherence to his own theorj'-. Instead of the great realist^ 
Hamilt 9 n should be palled the great relativist Surely there may¬ 
be a Positive theory (not in the Comtian sense), alike removed 
fi-om the Absolute and the Kelativo theories. \Ve maintain that 
the mind is so endowed that it has a positive, though of course 
limited knowledge of things—not of relations but of things. We 
acknowledge that there is a true doctrine of relativity, but it 
must be separated from the Hamiltonian doctrine. AVe acknow¬ 
ledge that tliere is a sense in which knowledge is' a relation; 
even the Divine knowledge is a relation, but tlie relation arises 
from the knowledge, and not the knowledge from the relation. 
Again, human knowledge difiers in this respect from Divine 
knowledge in that it is limited; but when we mean this, why 
not say tins? This limited knowledge of man arises from the 
limited nature of man’s faculties—man knows only what he has 
the capacity to know (thus tiie blind cannot see colours), and 
man is incapable of discerning much truth, which God and 
angels know; but when wo moan this let us say this. If this 
were all that Hamilton meant, we would offer no objection to his 
doctrine, except to say, that relative is'iiot the w'ord to express 
his meaning. But when he affinns that man knows only pheno- 
n-jgna as contrasted with things, that* man’s intuitive knowledge 
may not be pure, and that the “ contents of every act of know¬ 
ledge are made up of elements and regulated b}- laws proceeding 
partly from its object and partly from its subject”—(Notes 
on Beid, p. 808), we feel that wo are fast in the fetters of 
Kantism, and apjMroaching Perrier’s ‘^Object plm Subject.” 
Perrier might claim to be only “purifying” what is acknow¬ 
ledged, to be impure, and establishing by intellectuaf criticism 
that in all knowledge there is suhyect along with object. We 
hold (with Manse!) that by self-coiisciousiiess we know self 5 
the thing self, the ego, and not a mere phenomenon or relation 
of Sblf to the knowing subject. No doubt, we do not know the 
substance apart from the quality; even God himself cannot 
know' this, for our intuitive convictions assure us that mind as a 
substanc*e cannot exist apart fcom qualities. 

Hamilton has bc?en much commended for his view of Con¬ 
sciousness, as so superior to that taken by Beid on the one hand, 
and Brown on the other. We do not admit this—till his doctrine 
is fully unfolded. He has ever the word consciousness in his 
mouth (asLocke;has “idea, and Kant, and Brown, 

“ suggestion,”) biat does he always mean the same thing by it f 
It is not only the recognition of tlm affections of self, eo-existing 
with all the intelRgent e:#crc 2 ses of the mind, hot it is a “ com¬ 
prehensive term fer the .complement of our cognitive energies”— 
(Dis. p. 48, 2 d ed.); and again, “ all our faculties are only cm- 
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(p, 52); and, again, it is the ** universal condition 
of intelligence” (p. 47); and, once more, c 9 nseiousDess .and im¬ 
mediate KnoAvledge are terms universally convertible ” 61). 

Are all these one and the lame? He tells us, that,— 
and We know that we knowf while “ logically distinct, are really 
identical” (Dis. p. 47). Let us expand, this statement and view 
it in a concrete example. To know this tabh) and to know that we 
know itf are, as it appears to us raetapliysically, that is, really 
distinct, and 'may bo logically distinguished, because really dif¬ 
ferent. No doubt they co-exist in the concrete act, but it is as 
the knowledge of form and colour always co-exist in perception 
through the eye, they co-exist as cognitions, but we know them 
to be really different. We are clear, with Reid, that it is desirable 
to have one word to express our power of immediate cognition 
through the senses; and another to express our power of Itnowing 
of self in all its exercises, whether lb<^ing at an object without, 
or what is equally possible looking at self in a past state, or look¬ 
ing at no separate object at all, as when we are imagining; and 
it appears to us, that the best word for this latter capacity is con¬ 
sciousness. We are fuather convinced, that it is of vast conse¬ 
quence with Locke, wdth Hutcheson, with Reid, with Stewart, to 
bring out consciousness to tlfe view separately, as a mental attri¬ 
bute, the source of im})ortant experiential knowledge, which can 
be submitted to all kinds of logical processes. The neglect of this 
trutli, degraded the ])hilosophy of Condillac, and passing from him 
to Kant, has confused the whole philosophy of (xermany. 

We have not as yet Hamilton’s view of Space and Time fully 
unfolded. He often proclaims, however, his adhesion to Kant’s 
view of thdin as forms or conditions of tlie sensibility, but adds, 
that we have also an empirical knowledge of them.—(See his Edxt^ 
of Reid, p. 126, and p. 882.) What relation we wonder do 
these two notions bear to each other ? He has told us expressly, 
that space is only a law of thought and not u law of things,”*— 
(Dis. p. 607.) We maintain, that our intuitive conviction, de¬ 
clares space to be a thing as certainly as the body contained in 
space. If w’e regard it witli^Kant as a mere subjective form, we 
■cannot save ourselves from the consequence drawn by Fichte, 
that the bodies perceived in space may also be creations of the 
mind. * 

We shall not enter on the discussion of his doctrine of Sub¬ 
stance and Quality, inasmuch as he has not expanded it. We 
shall only say of it, that it seems. lamentably defective in repre¬ 
senting our conviction of substance as a mere impotency. 

His doctrine of Causation has been unfolded and has Wn 
pretty ^ncraliy repudiated. If Brown eviscerates ” the idea 
(to use Hamilton’s phrape)*, Hamilton decapitates it, making it.st 
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^‘Law of Thought (not of Things) and merely subjective” (Dis. 
p. 613). Ho ICfaves out iu his Analysis and Intellectual Critl- 
cisin the main element in the intuitive conviction. The pheno¬ 
menon is this:—When aware of a ne% appearance, we arc unable 
to conceive that therein has originated any new existence, and 
are, therefore, constrained to think that what now appears to us 
under a now form had previously an existence under others,”— 
(Dis. p. 609.) This is not the phenomenon. The phacnomenon 
is, that when we meet with a new substance, or a substance in a 
new' state, we are constrained to look for a potency in a sub¬ 
stance or substanqps to produce tlje new substance or the change 
of the old. His generalization is founded on a narrow view of 
material objects. It may be all true that “ gunpow’doristhe effect 
of the mixture of nitre, charcoal and sul^ihur, which all existed 
beforebut tins is a mere experiential observation in regard to 
tbe material cause. But w'o can conceive this sulplmr, or a soul, 
or a world, springing into being w'ithout any previous matter, 
and w'hat tbe mind insists on is, that there must have been 
an efficiency in some substance to produce it. Tiiis belief in Cau¬ 
sation is not, as lie represents it, a n^ere mental imjMency or 
inability, but is a positive conviction, belief, or judgment, that 
every effect has a cause; and that when the effect is real, say the 
<vorld, the cause, that is God, must also have a real existence. 
It is one of the lamentable consequences of tills wretchedly de¬ 
fective view of Causation, that it does not entitle us to m-gue from 
the world as an effect to God as the cause. 

His doctrine of the Infinite lias appeared to not a few to be 
unsatisfactory. We admit that his criticism of the Theory of 
Cousin is unanswerable, and those w ho would succeed in meeting 
Hamilton, must not take up tbe ground of the brilliant I^rench 
Eclectic. The business of the philosopher is here faithfully to 
interpret and unfold our intuitive conviction on tins subject, when 
it ^vill be found that the mind has something more than a mere 
negative im])otency, that it has a positive belief, that to what¬ 
ever point wc might go in space or in time, there is, and must be, 

• a something beyond. ^ 

It is iu order to establish a great law' of Relativity, that he has 
resolved our convictions as to Space, Time, Substance, Causalty. 
Infinity (what makes he of a more important one still, Moml 
Goodi) into mental impotencies. But when it is shown that 
the individual convictions are not impotencies but potencies, tbe 
great Law of Relativity is undermined, and with it the whole 
Alphabet of Thought. 

The defective nature of the whole Hamiltonian system comes 
out in its results. Comparing his philosophy with that of Ger¬ 
many, he says :-r- 
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“ Extremes meet. In one respect both coinciclc, for both agree that 
the knowledge of Nothing is the principle or th| consummation of all 
true philosophy. “ Scire Niliil,—studitm quo nos laetamnr Mriqm.** 
Bat the one doctrine openly maintaining, that the Nothing must 
yield every thing, is a philosophic omniscience, whereas the other 
holding, that Nothing can yield nothing, is a philosophic nescience. 
In other words:—the doctrine of the Unconditioned is a philosophy 
confessing relative ignorance, but professing absolute knowledge; while 
the doctrine of the Conditioned, is a philosophy professing relative 
knowledge, but confessing absolute ignorance.”—(Dis. p. G09.) ' 

Sufely this is a pitiable enough conclusion t#such an elaborate 
process. A mountain labours, and sometliing infinitely less than 
the mouse emerges. 

We suspect that Sir W. Hamilton was wont to meet all such 
olyections, and try to escape from such a whirlpool as that in 
which Ferrier would enguIpH him, bj- taking refuge in belief—in 
faith. And we arc thoroughly persuaded of the sincerity of his 
faith, philosophic and religious. But it is unsatisfactory, it is 
unj)hilosophic, to allow that cognition and intelli^nce may lead 
to nihilism, and then resert to faith to save us from the cx)nsc- 
queiices. Surely there is fiiith involved in the excrcise.s of intelli¬ 
gence ; there is faith (philosdphical) involved, when from a seeij 
effect, we look up to an unseen cause. We are sure that human 
intelligence does not lead to absolute knowledge, but as little 
does it lead to scepticism or to notliing. Of this wo are further 
sure, that the same criticism which pretends to demonstrate that 
intelligence ends in absolute ignorance, will soon—probably in 
the immediately succeeding age—go on to show with the same 
success, that our beliefs are not to be trusted. 

The same doctrine-of relativity carried out, led him to den;^' 
that there could be any valid argument in behahf'of the Divine 
existence, except the moral ones. We acknowledge that tiic 
ntoral argument, properly enunciated, is the most satisfactory of 
all. We admit that the argument from order and adaptation 
(the physico-theological) can prov^no more, than that there is- 
a living being of vast powbr and wisdom, presiding over the 
universe—but this it can do by the aid of the la-w of cause and 
c«feot properly interpreted, lliepr^f thy this Beingis infinite 
must be derived from the raeutai intuition in regard to the 
infinite. Hamilton has deprived himself of the power of using 
the arguments from our belief in Causation and Infinity by what 
we regard as a defective and mutilated account of both these 
intuitions. He has no where stated the moral ar^menta which 
he |rusts in. We suspect that the criticism which cuts down 
the argument from intelligence, needs only to be carried a step 
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further to undermine the argument from our moral nature. 
This process has actually taken place in Germany, and we have 
no desire to see it repeated among metaphysical youths in this 
country. It is on this account, mainly, that wc have been so 
anxious to point out the gross defects in the account given hy 
Hamilton of our necessary convictions. 

The question is started at the close of our survey, are "vve to 
have for ever nothing hut a succession of schools in mental 
science,—Hutcheson superseded by Reid, and Reid by Browm, 
and Brown by Hamilton, and llamilton superseded, as the 
author of it wouldirvish, by a new and Ideal school, and in thfs view 
is Hamilton to be as much disparaged in the next age as Brown 
is in this ? We reply that Reid and Stew'art are not superseded, 
that they stand as iiigh as they ever did : that Brown so far as 
he has really added to psychology is not superseded, and that 
Hamilton, inasmuch as }ie‘ has given us admirable summaries 
of pliilosophic systems, and masterly classifications of mental 
phenomena, will go down through ages, wdth the brightest names 
in philosophy. 

All that is solid and permanent in rmcntal science has been 
reached, in fact, by observation and induction. We must liere, 
Jiowever, draw a distinction which* has often been lost sight of.. 
When we say that observation is needful in order to construct 
metaphysical science, we do not mean to say that there arc 
no principles in the mind except these derived from observation 
and experience. Observation shows that there are principles in 
the mind, native and necessary, and regulating experience. But 
these principles acting in the mind as regulative principles are 
not before the consciousness as principles; all that fs before the 
.consciousness are the individual acts and exercises, Tiio law 
of Causation is not written on the surface of the mind to be 
discovered by dhnsciousness any more than the law of gravitation 
isnvritten on the sky to ho read by the senses. All that is before 
the senses, in the latter case, is an individual fact, say an apple 
falling to the ground, and the law is to be discovered by a process 
of generalization; and all that is .before consciousness, in the 
formes^ is a particular mental conviction—the principle of which 
can be detected only by classification. And so it may be quite 
true that there ai-e a priori principles in the mind, and yet a pro¬ 
cess of careful h posterioH induction may be absolutely requisite in 
order to discover their nature and their rule, and to entitle us 
to employ them in philosophic speculation. 

In regjird to systems which are not built upon inductive psycho- 
lo^cal proof they are^to us all alike ; they differ only in respect 
of the peculiar intellectual character and tendencies of those 
who have constructed them. The man of genius, like Sclielling, 
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will form a theory, distinguished for i,ts ingenuity or beauty; the 
man of vigorous intellect, like Hegel, will erfct what looks like a 
veiy coherent fabric; but until they can be shown to be founded 
il^n the inherent principles of the mind by a rigid induction, wo 
wrap ourselves up in doubt, and refuse to give our consoiiti* 
And we cleave to this principle because of its wisdom, knowing 
all the while that there are fervent youths (abetted by conceited 
older men) who, as believing that the next turn in the high a 
priori road which they are pursuing, is to open on the ocean of 
absolute truth, will feel as if it were turning them back, when the 
long looked for object were about to burst gloriously on their 
view. 

Nor arc we to be seduced into an admiration of theSo im¬ 
posing systems, by the plea often urged iu their behalf^ that they 
furnish a gymnasinra for the exercise of the intellect. We ac¬ 
knowledge that one of the very highest advantages of study of 
every description is to be found in the vigour imparted to the 
mind which pursues it. But, whatever may have been the state 
of things in the days of the schoolmen, it is not necessary now to 
resort to fruitless a priori speculation, in order to find an arena 
in which to exercise the intellect. Nay, we are convinced that 
when the research conducts !o no .solid results, it will weary thf 
mind without strengthening it; the effort will be like that of one 
who beatetb the air ; and activity will always be followed by ex¬ 
haustion, by dissatisfaction, and an unwillingness to make 
further exertion. Laboim it is true, is its owji reward ; but if 
there be no other reward there will be the want of the ])roper 
iiicentivei—the vigour imj)arted is only ono of tlje incidental 
effects whic^i follow when labour is undertaken in the hope of 

• Professor Perrier has endeaTonred to introduce into this country iin ideal 
system, which may attain the same notoriety as those of Sohelling an»i HegcUn 
Germany, bat in this he will fail. For, in addition to British good sense, he 
has the transparency of his own style against him. No man can confute He^el, 
for no man is sure that ho understands him, and to any professed refutation it 
will always be competent to reply that he has been misunderstood. But Perrier’s 
style is as clear as it is often fascinating, and the error is very visible. We may 
remark, however, that onlookers often 4)0 tempted to think that Perrier is 
in the right, if be he met by mere logical distinctions. A few 8tone.s from a sling 
w'ill be felt to bc.far more annoying to this most dexterous of small swordsmen, 
than a more formidable weapon. He has given us a pretended demonstration 
without^ axioms or definitions, lie is no sceptic, and has propositions which he 
assumes. On what ground we ask liim ? When he specifics the ground, we 
show on the same ground, that when we look on a stone, we know the stone to 
be an object separate from, and independent of the object. He says (ticot. 
Phil. pp. 19, £u), that “^no man in his senses would require a proof that it (that 
is real existence) is.” We are glad of this appeal to man’s “senses”, but we 
insist that these sanre ‘‘senses” tell us that the stone has an existence in¬ 
dependent of the contemplative mind. This cannot be diispsoved by any pre¬ 
tended demonstration, for the principles assumed in such eannot he more cert^n 
than the truth which they would sot aside. • 
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reacliing substantial fruits. ^ Nor is it to be forgotten that 
these s^peculations though fruitless of good are not fruitless of 
evil. In the struggles thus engendered, there are other powers 
of the mind tried as well as the understanding; there are ofteift 
sad agoniziugs of the feelings, of tlie faith, and indeed, of tlie 
whole soul, which feels as if the foundation on which it previously 
stood had been removed and none other supplied, and as if it 
had in consequence to sink for ever—or as if it were doomed to 
move for ever onward without reaching a termination, while all 
retreat has been cut off behind, lii these wrestlings, we fear 
that many woundi? are inflicted, which rankle for long, and often 
terminate in something worse than the dissolution of the bodily 
organism, for they end in the loss of faith and of peace, in cases 
in which tliey do not issue in immorality, or in scepticism and 
profanity. 

These exercises we suspect resemble not so much tliose of the 
gymnasium, as those of the ancient gladiatorial shows, in which no 
doubt there were many brilliant feats performed, but in which 
also, members were mutilated, and the heart’s blood of many a 
brave man shed. We fear that in not «, few cases generous and 
courageous youtlx Ixave entered the lists to lose In the contest, ’ 
Jill creed, all religious—and in some cases all moral principle, 
and with these all peace and all stability. 
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ifiiET. V.— 1. Letters frmi the Slave States. ■* By James 
Stirling. London: Parker. 1857. 

2. America^i Slavery and Colour. By WiLLixiM Chambers. 
London : W. and R. Chambers. 1857. 


Two nations, ‘in the present era of the world’s history, are exer¬ 
cising almost a paramount influence on the world’s progress— 
Britain and the Unilted States of America. They bear the re¬ 
lationship of sire to son. The one in the full prime of life pur¬ 
sues his habitual avocation, exhibiting no symptoms of decay,— 
the other, having attained to manhood and achieved independ¬ 
ence, strides onward in a separate but not altogether dissimilar 
career. They acknowledge their kindred by terming them¬ 
selves Anglo-Saxons—a name unknown to the official catalogue 
of political designations, but one which expresses, in a higher 
sense than mere political classification, a community of origin, 
and not the less a commifnity of end, aim, purpose, and destina¬ 
tion*. Of all races,^ this Anglo-Saxon race is the most ceaselessly 
active, the most daring in design, the most indomitable in exe« 
cution. It is girding the world with its power, from two ends, 
and carrying into new regions the fruits and labours of civi¬ 
lization more than any, or all other races combined. Geogra¬ 
phical considerations hive,assigned to Britain one course, and to 
America another course, but the end in view is substantially the 
same. America, with the same intention as Britain—“ to sub¬ 
due the carfii and make it yield its increase”—has obviously a 
different career from that of Britain, a diflerent destiny oveiv 
which a diflerent genius presides. Britain departs from a centre, 
works from a centre, colonizes from a centre, and governs from 
a centre. Her political action is outward, not less than inwai^. 
Her two islands, Britain and Ireland, are all that she has to 
boast of in the shape of a main land fit to rear a nation. The 
rest of her home territories are small islands—little dots that 
stand like children round the father and mother of the »family. 
Seen from the moon by some lunar Herschcl or Lord Rosse, 
Britain would appear to occupj^ but a small space. The map of 
tlie world reveals her territorial insignificance. Wo see two little 
spots huddled up into a corner, awkwardly shot off to a side, as it 
were, yet facing the great sea, on the very verge and lip of the 
great waste of waters, with nothing outside of them to protect 
them; not like Greece, or Italy, or Egypt, in a Mediterranean 
bounded by a surrounding shore to be coasted by timid mafmers, 
but on the very edge and verge of the great ocean, looking out 
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westward to llie expanse. If she launch at all, she must launch 
with the fearless li^rt that is rcady to brave old ocean—to take 
him with his gigantic western waves-^to face his winds and hur¬ 
ricanes—his summer heats of the dead still tropics—his winte% 
blasts—his fairy icebergs—his fogs like palpable darkness—his 
hail blasts and his snow, Britain has done so. From her 
island home she has sailed east and west, north and south. She 
has gone outwardly and planted empires. The States them¬ 
selves, now her compeer, were an olFsiioot from luir island terri¬ 
tory. Her destiny is to plant out nations, and the spirit of 
coloni7.ation is the genius that presides over her career. She 
plants out Canada, Australia, iNew Zealand, and the Cape. 
Ceylon and the Mauritius she occupies for trade. India slie 
covers with a net-work of law framed and woven in her Anglo- 
Saxon loom. She clutches China, and begins at least to break 
up the celestial solecism, « She lays hold of Borneo, and straight- 
w'ay piratical prahus arc seen wrecked and stranded on the 
shore, or blown to fragments in die air. She raises an iinpreg- 
nal^lc fortress at the entrance of the Mediterranean, and another 
in its centre, as security to her sea-borne trade. She does the 
same in embryo at the entrance to the Red Sea. Westward 
.from Newfoundland she traverses a continent, and there, in the 
Pacific, Vancouver’s Island—which may one day become the 
new Great Britain, of now Anglo-Saxon enterprise, destined to 
carry civilization to the innumerable islands of the great sea— 
bears the Union Jack for its island banner, and acknowledges 
the sovereignty of the British crown. At Singapore she has 
provisionally made herself mistress of tlie straits of Malacca, and 
thousands of miles away on the other hand at the Falkland 
.Islands, near to the Land of Fire, the British mariner may hear 
the voice of praise issuing in the Anglo-Saxon tongue. In addi¬ 
tion to this, she has representatives at every court, and consuls 
at ever^ sea-port. Her cruisers bear her flag on eveiy navigable 
sea. Europeans, Asiatics, Africans, Americans, and Australians 
are found wearing her uniform, eating her bread, bearing her 
arms, and contributing to extend h^r dominion. 

All this may be construed into ambition. We shall not stay 
to argue that point, but content ourselves with believing that, 
one service which ‘ Britain renders to the world would go far to 
justify the introduction of her^policcmaivs baton among the tribes 
of the earth wlm otherwise would be a prey to lawless force. 
Brlthm keeps tbo police of the ocean. Without the British flag 
and the British cannon, piracy would make navigation too dan¬ 
gerous to be pursued as an art of peace, and that fact is occasion¬ 
ally overloo^d ^^hen foreigners charge Britain with ambition. 
PerhapB, also, there is a deeper and a better truth than the im- 
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aginary independence of savage tribes or violence-doing chiefs 
and despots, no less than the brotherhoodi of mankind, which 
justifies the strong in protecting the weak. On that point, how- 
.^ver, we say nothing. Lot us rather turn to America. 

Americiaf animated in a great measure by a similar spirit 
that of Britain, has entirely a difierent field for the exercise of 
her energies. She has no colonies, no foreign empire, no ocean 
fortrei&ses, nothing out of herself, or out of the line of her own. 
circumference. She has, in fact, no central station from which 
to flow in all directions. She flows in a mass, not from a centre. 
She trades largely, because she has large foreign w'ants, and can 
supply large foreign demands. Yet, with the exception of the 
South Sea whale fishery (which, although a maritime pursuit, 
somewhaft resembles a foreign occupancy, froni the peculiarity of 
its arrangements) she has absolutely nothing out of the limits of 
her own territory to require her attehflion. Yet her part in the 
world’s drama is scarcely inferior to that of Britain. It is dif¬ 
ferent rather than inferior. Her objects are,—to occupy a con¬ 
tinent—to assemble all its countries under a single banner—to 
prevent war between th»m—to secure free trade between them 
—to prevent all custom-house lines of duties and tariffs between 
them—and to make every mati {white man at present) within 
that vast territory a free citizen of the same gigantic nation. She 
was placed u])on the sea-shore, on the outer verge of the great 
continent, ami she must drive back into tlie wilds, with the axo 
in her hand and the rifle on her shouklcr. British men did not 
land on New Zealand or at Port Natal without arms,* and the 
west, to America, is what New Zealand ot Natal is to Britain-— 
a new coloify (that is brought under civilized rule, only after the 
first incidents of adventure, which imply more or less of warfarey 
disorder, and fatal strife. Instead of the ocean and the far dis¬ 
tant settlement, America has had to face the continent—“ West¬ 
ward, rio !” She has had to pioneer her way—to ascend or*to 
cross rivers—to traverse forests—to ford through swamps—to 
wander on the prairie—to meet th6 hostile Indian—to breast the 
mountains, and to slope do^^jii on f^ie far side^ where she once 
more meets the sea, and finds the limits of her journeying west¬ 
ward. I^Iore or less perfectly or imperfectly, she keeps the 
police of this vast region—sometimes with swift Lynch retribu¬ 
tion, sometimes with the stricter formalities of law'; but, at all 
events, her ostensible object is to subdue and occupy the c<^iti- 
nent, to carry law into evffiry territory that acknowledges her 
sway, and to endow all who dwell within Jier boundary with the 
same full rights of free citizenship. 

The slave is an exception, ana We shdil endeavour to exhibit 
the reason. 
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Britain, in planting out colonies, or in establishing dominions, 
is compelled to oncoupter societies—tribes, nations, or states—in 
every stage of transition, and in every degree of progressive 
advancement. Her dominions include almost every known form 
of society—from the savage idolater, who stalks ab^iut armed 
with a club and clothed in a skin, up to the Asiatic prince, whoso 
jewelled turban flashes in the sunlight, and whose arms are 
marvels of artistic beauty even in the eyes of our most skilful 
artificers. The hut of tlie Australian savage, the wigwam of the 
Eed Indian, and the craal of the Kaffir, are found on British 
territory; so also are the stockaded fort of the fur trader, and 
the hill fort of the chief in Bengal; so also are the cottage of tjie 
hind, the house of the citizen, the mansion of the lord, and the 
palace of the duke. But not only do the British territories con¬ 
tain all present conditions of society; they contain representatives 
of the historic phases through which nations have passed. Were 
the Queen to summon her subjects before her, sno would not 
only see all conditions of men, from the skin-clad savage U]) to 
the peer in his ermine, but she would %ee a living history of 
England portrayed in the living representatives of the various 
, stages and aspects of society. 

jAdraitting, then, that Britain oornbines the utmost diversity 
in her separate territories, we have only to glance at the distin¬ 
guishing characteristic of the United States, to remove surprise 
that institutions, which appear uttei’Iy incongruous with civi¬ 
lization, should still be found within the limits of the great 
liepublic. What Britain contains in her diversity of dominions, 
America contains within the boundary lino of her circumference. 
She could not, it is true, present so great a varjetj;' of com¬ 
plexions, such a multitude of dialects, nor such a rare spectacle 
of outward garb and appearance; but she could furnish variety 
notwithstanding. The Southern planter, who owns a thousand 
slaves, contrasts as really with the New England trader, as the 
Asiatic prince would contrast with the Melbourne merchant; the 
Indian squaw contrasts with the lady of New York quite as 
much as the bride of tlie N«w Ze^ander or Hottentot would 
with the daughters of the English aristocracy; the seminolc of 
Florida would contrast with the senator of Massachusetts quite 
as much as the wildest Australian savage would with the Prime 
Minister or Ihe Lqrd Chancellor of England. True, the United 
States are under a ^Federal Government, but under a Government 
somewhat in the sense that all the ci^onies, territories, and pos¬ 
sessions of Britain lare under the same Government—a Govern¬ 
ment that tolera,te4 even where it do^ Jtet estahlisb, the utmost 
^ diversity of kwsj Religions, policies, practices, usa^s, customs, 
* privileges, ezeinptipiiSj and so forflbu Acknowledge the Crown, 
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pay your taxes, and commit no breach of the pnbHc |)Cace, is 
almost the only rule of British dictation. *Ift all else, md,r 
find the most discordant elements all mingled together/ and all 
supposed to be under the .dominion oi the British throne. 
Slavery, it is true, is exempted. It is the grandest attribute 
the empire, that, notwithstanding all its creeds, all its fcom*- 
plexions, and all its languages, “the sceptre of Britain cannot 
’ toucjb a slave.” But a quarter of a century has not yet elam^ 
sinc^^i ^iite me Negro slavery which now prevails in the southern 
staUis'WWie Union, prevailed in our West Indian Colonies and 
Mauritius; and, more recently, we have been compelled to en¬ 
force the truth with a strong hand on our Dutch colonists at the 
Cape. We have not much to boast of, therefore, in point of 
time. * 

The difference, then, between Britain and America, is, that 
Britain contains, discretely and in SG|)«ft’ate colonies or dominions, 
a vast variety of laws and institutions; and that this variety of 
laws and institutions, or at least a corresponding diversity, is 
found in the United States brought together within the boundary 
of the Union. The British dominions are like a family, from 
wdiich the sons and daughters are first sent to school, and then 

? lanted out, in different professions, to shift for themselves. 

'he United States are like a joint-stock company, in which each 
independent member holds shares^ but, at the same time, pursues 
his own private business after his own fashion. It need not, 
therefore, bo a matter of surprise to the student of political his¬ 
tory, that some of the colonies of Britain slioulcf have been 
infected with negro slavery, nor that some of the States of the 
Union shouldlstill continue to perpetuate the evil; but the ssyuie 
duty that impelled the British Government to abolish it, must 
weigh with the Federal Government of America, as soon as the 
Free States return a body of directors representing their own 
principles, or, in fact, representing the true interests of fhe 
Amencan Union. 

That America derived her slave* system from Britaig, is an 
unquestioned fact; and it is iieedleafe to argue the greater or less 
culpability of the two countries. The States, in declaring their 
inde^^)endence, did so ai| colonies of Britain, in which slavery was 
tolerated and established. They formed" a portion of the slave 
colonies of Britain, and, consequently, were more deeply impli¬ 
cated, and had a longer and more ariiuous straggle beibre tjiete 
than the Briti^ Empire at large, where slavery was a loCsal 
accident, perfc^jiiping only to a small portion of the ^enerdl do¬ 
minion. Slavery, with Britain, was ohly the disease of a b^an^h: 
of the empire. With the Declaration of Independency a di^ 
eased branch took independent root, and gradually Its 
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way to a more healthy condition of society. A colony, in sepa¬ 
rating^ from the mother country, necessarily retains the impress 
of its corl^ition at the*period of separation ; and, though it must 
e?er be regretted that the first constitution did not pronounce 
boldly for freedom, and terminate the question once for all by 
law, it must not be forgotten that the States were exclusively 
absorbed in their struggle for national independence, and had not 
contemplated the magnitudo of the evil that might grow out of 
their hereditary disease. . 

Bigktly to understand the Slave question of America, there¬ 
fore, it is necessary to conceive the Union as starting, not from 
the point of liberty, but from the point of slavery. In 1790—the 
year of the first census of the United States—two States only, 
Maine and Massachusetts, were absolutely without slaves; every 
other free State has been a virtual conquest or acquisition on the 
part of freedom. What the tprogress has been, we shall see in 
detail as we go on ; hut, beiore doing so, we must say a word on 
the leading characteristic of the Union—her genius, as distin¬ 
guished from the genius of Britain. Britain colonizes or governs; 
America absorbs and amalgamates. All states and territories, 
whatever their peculiarities, are absorbed into the Union—amal- 

f amated with it, and form a constituent portion of it. If Britain 
all ten or twenty slave colonies, she could govern them at a 
distance. There would be little or no reaction on the character 
of the Government at home. The colonies send no representa¬ 
tives to Parliament, and, consequently, exercise no direct power 
on the formation of the Legislatcre. With America it is dif¬ 
ferent, . Her Government is the reflection of herself. The Slave 
State sends its members to the American Parliaomni, and the 
American Parliament rules and governs the Union.* Wherever, 
therefore, America absorbs a new State, she absorbs not only a 
terl-hory or a population, but a new element into her Legislature,; 
ancLhence, the strife between slavery and freedom is a perpetual 
struck of political parties, in pursuit of political power; and 
hence, also, the violent struggles that are now occurring to secure 
for the one side or the other the remaining territories that have 
still to be absorbed The contest for Kansas, for instance, lias not 
been merely a contest for the extension or restriction of slavery, 
but whether more votes in Congress should’^be added to the party 
of Slavery or to the party of hreedora; foi^ both are aware that 
the first time the ; party of Freedom gains the ascendancy in 
Congress, a new ei^ must dawn on the. history of the Union. 

We now, with lie volumes on our list before us, enter more 
particularly on thp ques%)n of Negro slavery in the United 
States, and lay doin a few of the conditions of the problem, to 
• enable us to deteot|the influences that are working out the de- 
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moHtioa of. the fatal institution. We are conteut to suppose 
that there are sorae in Britain to whom* the subjebHa almost 
unwelcome-y-some who would pass it by as if it did not concern 
them, and who wish to hear no more of it. And yet, again, this 
slave (|uestion must be faced. Tho statesman must face iit, Be¬ 
cause it involves sorae of the most vital questions of national 
existence; the philanthropist must face it, because it involves an 
untold amount of human weal and human woe; the Christian 
must face it, because it involves the principles of his fakh and 
the practices of his daily duty; the economist raust face it, be- 
Oause it involves a whole theory of labour and a problem of profit 
and loss; the traveller must face it, because it intrudes itself 
hideously on his attention; the novelist must face it, because it 
involves scenes and characters of specific national interest; the 
critic must faco it, because it inwqlves a literature of its own. 
Sooner or later we must all face it. Our Anglo-Saxon race is 
implicated in it—it belongs to our race’s histpr^jr; posterity will 
paint it into the portraiture of our time and being; we shall go 
down to posterity with this darl| shadow ’’ hanging about us. 
True, Britain has cut adrift the shadow, and Britannia has 
emerged with Freeddm—^free to carry freedom far and wide over 
the broad surface of the world. But history will tell the tale of 
the Antilles, and the middle passage, and the slave whip, not 
yet passed out of the memory of living men, and we of Britain 
shall have our share of the dark colouring not less than our 
brethren of the West, on whom the shadow has rested a little 
longer, as if freedom, like the sun, had risen first on us and was 
now but teUiVelling westward. 

Let us, then, look at American slavery as it stands realised. , 

The population of the United States may be-divided into five 
distinct classes or embranchments. First, the free white popula¬ 
tion of the Free States, numbering, at the last census or 1S5Q, 
about thirteen millions; second, the white population of the 
Slave States, numbering about six millions; third, the slaves 
of the Slave States, numbering piore tlian three millions; and, 
fourth, the free persons Bf colour distributed throughout the 
Union, numbering less than half a million. But the white popu¬ 
lation of the Slave States must itself be divided into tw/) classes, 
*iiainely, the planters and slave-owners, numbering only three 
hundred and fifty thousand, or, with their families and relatives, 
say two millions lltpgether, and the free white population of l^e 
Southern States—-owning no slaves—^numbering about four mil¬ 
lions. It was out of this latter class that the Bdrder 
were extemporised, apparently without much trouble, and 
m great change of hamt. Tn© tlir^ millions ^ slaves of 
are now, from the estimated rate of known increaute, little short 
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of font* millions, the expectation being that they will exceed four 
millions the ensuing census. 

Assuming, then, that the slave population of the United 
States roaches, at tho present time, nearly four millfbns, we next 
turn to the race. The slaves are of Amcan blood but not of 
African birth, A few there are of the original stock of imported 
negroes, but the vast majority have been bom in America, and 
have been brought up as children in the presence of white ciyili- 
zation| such as it there appears. The early associations of the 
Amepcan slave are American, not African. The present slave 
knows Africa only by tradition—a tradition tliat has ceased to 
operate as a moving impulse in his character. He knows no- 
*^tning of Africa, does not regard it as his fatherland, and indulges 
in no mysterious hope that he may see it before he dies. A 
slave he may be, but he is an American, as much so in fact as 
his white master, who may date a little further back in the his¬ 
tory of his ancestral importation, but who is an importation 
nevertheless—a man of British, French, or German blood born 
in America; and as the white race of America has gradually as¬ 
sumed a national type of its %wn, which'^has no existence in the 
lands from which the emigrations h^ve been made, it is certain 
that the Negro-American has undergone somewhat of a similar 
transformation, although the extent of the change may be less 
■ in his case than in the case of the white American, The Negi’o- 
A.merican, under whatever influence it may be—climate, inter¬ 
course with the white man, the light of Christianity, shaded and 
obscured as that light has been—has become a different man 
from the native African. He has begun to awake from his in¬ 
tellectual apathy—a thought has flashed across his mind that 
he also is a man; this dark race—down-trodden and slave-driven 
—^bas been imperceptibly inspired with an aspiration that has a 
different birth-place from Africa—that was born in Britain, 
hewed out by the, race of God’s free Englishmen,” as John 
Milton triumphantly calls his countiymen. Into the woolly 
head this Anglo-Saxon notion has been making its half-uncertain 
way. This thovgMt is the thing that has made the radical dif- 
fefence between the native African and Negro-American. The ' 
Kegro has begun t<^ think, and, thinking, has become more 
danggrofSts; Jbence the ameliorations that, to some extent, had* 
been made ih his condition, have latterly been superseded by a 
system, of more severe restriction. So long as- he refrained from 
thinkingliC^ ^tildlm trusted 5 now that he has begun to thmk 
he must be looked^ after, which is, perhaps, the beginning of the 
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In race, however, there are gradations. The blank blood and 
the white have mingled. It is reckoned |hat one-twelfth of the 
slaves of America are mnlattoes, while one-half of. the free per¬ 
sons of colour have the blood of the white man in their veins. 
Here, again, is an essential point of difference between the Negro 
of Africa and the coloared American. Not only is the colonre<l 
man brought into the presence of civilization, such as it is, and 
of even a beclouded Christianity, but his physical conformation 
has received an admixture of the nervous temperament and the 
progressive brain to which intelh‘ge|ice is a native necessity. 
Farther and farther^from the native African the coloured Ameri¬ 
can is removing, generation after generation. With the free 
black there may still be the fact of lineal descent, but the wBol# 
man is changed. His thoughts, his associations, his hopes, his 
habits, his whole outward and inward universe have undergone 
a transformation. As a frecman,.*hc is no longer the stultified 
and uneducated serf and bond labourer, but an intelligent man— 
not rarely now—with the habits and the education of a gentle¬ 
man ; a man w^ho, as merchant, lawyer, physician, or clergyman, 
can hold his place resjiectably, even when brought into competi¬ 
tion with the pale faces of the old worM or of the new. 

The elevation of the free black is a point of the highest im¬ 
portance. The free black is a perpetual object, if not of envy, 
at least, of curious speculation to the slave; and the more the 
free black makes progress, and puts himself on an cq^uality with 
the white man, the more often will the question recur to the 
slave,—Why cannot I do so likewise This influence is the 
more eflectual, from the circumstance, that the free blacks are 
located fti the very States where their example may be most 
conducive to the cause of freedom. If tliey were congregated 
on the borders of Canada, they would he beyond the region of 
slavery; if they were all located on the shores of the Gulf of 
Mexico, they would be beyond the region of freedom. On the 
contrary, they are placed in greatest number on the verge of 
the line that separates the Slave States from the Free Stat^. 
Maine, New Hampshire, g.nd Vermont, the three Eastern States 
that border on the British possessions, contain v&ty few free 
blacks, only 2500 altogether. Massachusetts, Ebodc Island, and 
Connecticut, lying to the south of Vermoht, contain 20,000 free 
blacks. New York contains 50,000—but the State of New 
York is exceptional, as it affords an easier market for the labour 
of black servants, waiters, porters, and occasional workmenL-*- 
New Jersey, Pennsylvania, and Ohio, the three Statea*t|i»t 
border on the Eastern Slave States, contain 100,000, wh^e 
Delaware, Maryland, Vir^nia, and feejituchy?: tho 
States that border on the Hue of freedom, co^®iidi. 
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North Carolina; which is next to Vir^frinia, contains 28,000, while 
South (Carolina, a remove farther from the line of freedom, con¬ 
tains onfy 9000. The most Southern State, Florida, does not con¬ 
tain 1000, and Texas does not <|ontain 500. Louisiana, like New 
York, is exceptional, oniBccount of the city of New Orleans, and 
its vast traffic. It contains 18,000 free blacks. We thus seJ^, 
that the great mass of the free blacks are distributed along the line 
that separates the Free from the Slave States. And it is there, 
we presume, that tlie spectacle of their freedom, restricted as it is, 
in some respects, can be of most avail for influencing their fel¬ 
lows who are held in slavery. This influence niay be impercep¬ 
tible from day to day, but it becomes abundantly evident after a 
,-period of years, and is now acknowledged to be one of the most 
powerful agencies for the amelioration of slavery in the States 
that border on the line of freedom. 

We now turn to the legal condition of the slave. The slave is, 
by law, a thing, and not a man ; but, as laws cannot he altogether 
consistent when based upon erroneous princifdes, it is not legal 
to put a slave to death—evidently a logical absurdity—for, if tho 
slave be “ goods and chattels,” the ownec should be at liberty to 
slay him, but not to torture him, as that would be an oflence 
against the laws relating to cruelty to animals. Witli tlie ex¬ 
ception, however, that he cannot legally be slain, the slave has 
virtually no rights coiifeiTed or secured by law. He cannot con¬ 
tract a legal marriage, and can have no larnily that he can call 
his own. His wife may he given to another husband, and his 
children may be sold in the customary routine of business. Ho 
can hold no property, unless by the continued consent of his 
master; that is, he cannot hold property at all, in a llgal sense. 
He cannot raise a suit at law, and cannot claim damages for 
injury. He cannot testify in a court of justice against a white 
man. His owner may beat him, flog him, brand him, and punish 
hiuk; or, if punishment be supposed to imply a reasonable being, 
we should rather say, torture” him, and the slave has no 
remedy. He is a thing, and not a person. Such is the legal 
position of the slave. But, if the master were allowed to do 
what he likes with, his own,” the master might educate the slave 
on the same principle that he would teach his dog to dance, *his 
parrot to talk, or his monkey to play tricks. Tlie law, therefore, 
introduces more logical confusion, and forbids the master to edu¬ 
cate his slave; he must not, in that particular, ‘Mo what he likes 
with his own.” This restriction shows, that the laws are not 
made in the interest of the master, hut in the interest of the 
institution bf slaveiy. In s*me States, in fact, it is a penal oflence 
to teach free coloarpd children to read. 

" One peculiarity pf the American laws is not to be overlooked, 
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as it forms the characteristic feature of the Amencau system. 
The slaves are not entitled by law to any htliday, period of rest, 
nor even to a Sabbath. This peculiarity is one of the greatest 
hardships that could possibly be Ipuposed on the afflicted race—► 
one of the greatest obstacles to the slaVS improvement, and atj 
cftcctnal barrier to self-emancipation. In tlie British West Indies 
the slave was allowed a patch of ground, with a certain portion 
of time that could be devoted to its cultivation. In Brazil and 
Cuba at the picsent time the same system prevails, and if that 
system had been adopted by the Slave States of the Union, there 
can scarcely be a doubt that, under the example of American 
energy, it would have reacted most powerfully on the whole 
slave population of the South. As it is, all that a slave has be- 
longs to his master—all that lie can possibly do must, by law, he 
done for his master. True, it is customary not to work the slave 
on Sabbath, and it is usual to allow*h!m a holiday at Christmas. 
This, however, is merely an alleviation of his wretched condition. 
It docs not animate him with the prospect of freedom purchased 
by his own exertion. On the other hand—if the slave had had 
a certain portion of the*wcek secured to him by law, and if the 
proceeds of his labour couh^ have been^safcly deposited and re¬ 
gistered for the purchase of his own freedom or that of his family 
-—the moral impulse w'ould have inspired the more intelligent; 
slaves with a resolve to achieve their liberty, and tlie process— 
continually calling forth the exercise of foresight, prudence, cco- 
nomj’^, self-denial, and self-reliance—would have rendered the 
struggle a moral education for the man, and would have left 
him, when he had achieved success, a trained and disciplined 
citizen who, under adverse circumstances, had learnt to perform 
with credit the social duties of a fi’eeman. It may be too late 
now to speak of a weekly holiday secured to the slave by law, 
and other means must probably come into play for the settlement 
of the question; but we have the firmest conviction that^ If a 
Saturday holiday had been instituted at the period of the Kevo- 
lution America would now have been without a slave, or at least 
that the remnants of slavery«would have been wearing themselves 
'"out in the remoter regions of the Southern plantations, and fading 
gradually away before a course of continual emancipation. A 
weekly holiday would have involved the two greatest social re¬ 
quisites of the slave—the possibility of education and the posri- 
bility of freedom, procured by the training of vohintarv and 
systematic labour, combined with the practice of pruaential 
saving. 

As regards their social condition, the slaves must be divided 
into three classes—the plantation slaves, the farm ^laye?, and ibe 
household slaves. The plantation slave is the loWest and most 
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miserable of the whole. Treated essentiallj as a labouring animal, 
ho is reduced to tjhe last condition of unre(juited toil. Ho is 
lodged* in a slave hut, fed on plantation provisions, and clothed 
in slave garments of the ^anest uniformity. He is driven 
a-fiokl in the inornint^ and oidven back to his quarters at night. 
No humanizsing influence comes near his dwelling—nothing to 
alleviate when his work is over. He belongs to a gang ana is 
under a driver, over whom is the white overseer, the sole and 
undisputed master of the wdiole establishment. Tl)e proprietor 
is uMially absent, or, if present, does not interfere with the man¬ 
agement of the slaves. 

The farm slave is placed in a condition of comparative respect- , 
ability. lie is brought into more immediate contact wdth his 
master’s family. He works with his master and his master works 
with him. With the exception of his bondage, he occupies a 
position somewhat similar to that of a farm servant; and, where 
the master and mistress are endowed with tolerably even tempers, 
a community of feeling gi'ows up in the family, even where there 
is little direct community of interest. Association, that power¬ 
ful tie which binds all men more or less to habitual circum¬ 
stances, creates in him a virtual and genuine belief that ho 
belongs to the family in the same manner perhaps that an old 
servitor of an English family persists to the last that he belongs to 
it, even after he has ceased to serve* and may now receive only 
charitable aid. These are the slaves that are said to bo well 
off,” and whose condition is sometimes contrasted with that of 
our poorer labourers at home—with those, for instance, who are 
subjected to the abomination of the bothy system. Materially 
they are -well off—sufficiently fed, sufficiently clothed, and toler¬ 
ably*’ well eared for, so far as their material wants are concerned. 
At tlio same time, they are exposed to the ill-treatment of savage 
master^s, or—worse—may be sold at a moment’s notice—they, 
their wives, or their children—to the hoT>efess ])lantations of the 
South, and the “ regions of drudgery till death.” 

The third class consists of the household slaves, or house ser¬ 
vants, who are even more imrapdiately connected with the 
family; who have easier w’ork, and that of a domestic kind, and 
who, so long as they remain in the house, really know little of 
the geiuifue hardships of slavery. These slaves, subject as they 
are of coarse to. cruel treatment or to sale, are treated in many 
families with a. species of indulgent femiliarity, that perpetually 
recalls th|e difference of race—as if they were children of a larger 
growth, and weye indulged because they were inferior, and could 
not compromise' the dignity of the white proprietor. The posi¬ 
tion of these slaves, although in favourable circumstances offer¬ 
ing little outvi^rdly to shock the moral; feelings, is altogether 
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detrimental to the Negro character*! A foolish childishness is 
encoui'aged by the master, and artfully adopted b;^ the slave, who 
intentionally sinks his manhood in habitual cunning, and adopts 
an artificial imbecility, that he the more easily prey on the 
■weakness of his white master. * 

Difficult as it would be to assign the numbers of slaves in each 
of the above classes, it iS still easy to determine that the nume¬ 
rical strength of the planters is less than might have been 
imagined, seeing that they possess the greatest share of political 
power, and monopolize for their party most of the offices of State. 
The “ planters,” according to the returns of the last census, are 
set down at 27,005; but, as this return depends on the use of a 
name which might be arbitrarily adopted or rejected, we may 
employ another method of arriving at their probable number. 
The whole slave-owners of the United States are set down at 
347,525, and, if we assuhie that the*p<5ssession of at least twenty 
slaves must be necessary to entitle the holder to the name of 
“ planter,” and deduct trom the above number those who hold 
less than twenty slaves, we arrive at tlie limits within wliich the 
planters must necessarily be confined.' The proportions then 
should be as follows:— 


Total slaveholders, 

Owners of 1 slave, 

„ less than 5 slaves, 

„ less than 10 slaves, 

,, less than 20 slaves, 


347,525 

63,820 

105,683 

80,765 

54,595 

- 309,863 


Total owners of 20 slaves and upwards, . . 37,602 

It is thus certain that the great slave-holding interest, which 
at present rules tlie nolitical destinies of the States, is confined to 
less than 40,000 pCTSons. But we*conId no more' argue the 
■weakness of the slave power from the smallness of the number of 
the planters, than we could argue the weakness of a European 
aristocracy, from the still sjualler number of its members. In 
fact, the ‘ condensation of aristocratic interest and influence 
appears to have increased the security of the position in both 
cases. The material has become stronger* in becoming more 
condensed; that is, it has, in the meantime, assumed a more 
precise and definite form of interest, j»nd has become more 
manageable as a political power. The slave interest is precise, 
and consequently works with advantage towards a given point, 
amid a mass of vague gener^ interests. Condensation, com- 
pactnc8S| and a comparatively smajl of slave oi^nefsbips, 

are rather advantageous than otherwise to the slaVo party, In 
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ever}" a^e, and in every countiy, six men ten feet would 
meet with more consideration than twelve men five feet high, 
and, ill the social or political w-orld, ten planters who own a 
thousand slaves each, will make a stronger party, and exercise 
more political influence than a thpusand small cultivators, who 
own ten slaves each. Each of the ten planters' could become a 
politician and legislator, whereas each oi the thousand small cul¬ 
tivators would require to stay at home and attend to the culture 
of h|s crops. Hope for the slave, therefore, is not to be found in 
the smallness of the number of planters, unless, indeed, a catas¬ 
trophe were to corne, and the question were to be tried by force. 

These planters, in fact, constitute the oligarchy of the Union, 
which, so far from being a Republic, is the co-partnery of a de¬ 
mocracy in the north with an aristocracy in the south,' a form 
of government unknown tp the older States of Europe, and not 
likely to continue permanent, at least in its present form. 

Next comes the geographical question—the question of lati¬ 
tude and climate. Running down the United States from north 
to south—from !Maine to Louisiana—we may say roughly that 
we pass through a region of timber, a Region of grain, a region 
of tobacco, a region of rice, a region of cotton, and a region of 
Sugar. Into the timber State of Maine slavery never found its 
way; from the grain region, slavery has already disappeared; it 
is loosening its hold in the tobacco States; its stronghold is in the 
rice field and the cotton plantation; the sugar cultivation of the 
South is unsuccessful, and the sugar planters are looking to Cuba, 
not so much for the purpose of oxtendin|^ slavery, as for the 
purpose of preserving their capital from exhaustion, and it may 
be tnemselves from ruin. In 1780 Pennsylvania, the seat of the 
pacific Quakers, and Massachusetts, the seat of nortliern intelli¬ 
gence, abolished slavery. In 1784 Connecticut and Rhode 
Island, the trading and sea-going Stales, followed the example. 
Iiri7’92 New Hampshire, the northern neighbour of Massachu¬ 
setts, was ranged on the side of freedom. In 1799 New York, 
the virtual metropolitan State, declared for emancipation, and in 
182fi achieved the abolition.' In 1804 New J ersey was added to 
the roll of the Free States. The plan W’as that all born after the 
respective dates should be free, while the actual slaves were 
allowed to die out in the course of nature. In 1820 there were 
left in Rhode Island 48 slaves, in Connecticut 97, in New York 
10,088, in New Jersey 7657. In 1840 there were in Rhode 
Island 5, in Connecticut 17, in New York 4, and in New Jersey 
674. Jn 1850 the whole <)f these Northern States were dear, with 
the exception of New Jersey, which still retained 236 in the char¬ 
acter of a’ppitptiees. The most northern Slave State on the sea- 

^ Stirling, page 60 , ' 
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board is Delaware, which contains only about 2000 slaves, and 
must soon be added to the number of the Free States. We see 
here the dark shadow ” flitting off from iforth to souths from 
the land of industrious enterjirise and success to the land of 
luxurious indolence and decay. 

The question, then, is, will this process continue? and the 
answer must be extracted from the present condition of tlie Slave 
States that border'on the line of freedom. Next to Delaware is 
Maryland ; and Maryland, at the last Presidential election, for¬ 
sook the South, and voted for the anti-slavery candidate. T^ext 
to Maryland is Virginia; and the Old Dominion” is already so 
divided, that the West Virginians, who, as whites,’are more nu¬ 
merous than the white population of East Virginia, have threat¬ 
ened to split the State into two, because they are outvoted by 
the slave representation of the East—every five slaves counting 
for three white votes.i Tennessee, agijin, has its two parties, and 
two classes of population. East Tennessee partakes of the cha¬ 
racter of West Virginia, and is, at least, preparing to discover 
that, with only 8 per cent, of slaves, it is disadvantageously allied 
with the western district, that contains 31 per cent. Next to 
Virginia is Kentucky; aftd in Kentucky abolition meetings have 
already been held ; and next 40 Kentucky, westward across the 
Mississippi, is the State of Missouri, which is so unquestionabl/ 
A-erging towards freedom, that flie last election for governor was 
announced to be in favour of the anti-slavery candidate. The 
border States are evidently becoming imbued with views and 
feelings that must sweep slavery still farther south; and if to 
this we add, that maftumissiou and flight are going on in them, 
at a much Iv'glier than the average rate, there can scarcely bo a 
doubt that several of these States must soon be numbered in 
ranks of freedom. In the old States, there is a perpetual crumbling* 
of tlie wall of separation. The edifice of slavery is giving way 
before the progress o^industry, and the more modern necessities 
of a civilization which rushes onward too rapidly for the slave 
system. In the Northern Slave States—those which touch the 
line of freedom—the system is perishing, simply because it can¬ 
not keep pace with the progress of ^ciety. 

To make this even more clear, lot us look at the following 
fact:—‘ . * 

In 1790, there were fve States in the Union that contained 
no slaA-^es, or less than 1000. In 1800, there were seven States 
that contained less than 1000 slaves. In 1810, there were ten 
such States; and, in 1820; there wore still ten. In 1830, there 
were twelve; in 1840, there were fifteen ; and, in 1850, there 
were fifteen of tlicse being absolutely free of slaves alto¬ 

gether, and the other being New Jersey, a jFree State, with 236 
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apprentices. It is impossible to aflirm that a continuous course 
ot this kind is witliout a definite meaning. It means, that if no 
new Slave States had been added, the causes which have presided 
over the above progress would have terminated slavery. But— 
including the newer States, Missouri, Arkansas, and Texas—■ * 
slavery (or rather, the slave population) is increasing in fourteen 
States. 4 

How, then, is it that, ever and anon, there should be such 
fierce struggles to carry the institution of slavery into the new 
territories of the Union t If slavery has died out of the Northern 
States, and is dying out of the States that border on tbe line of 
freedom, what is the real motive for carrying a seemingly worn 
out institution into the neAV districts, that, from time to time, are 
thrown open to the scrambling enterprize of the adventurous 
citizens t If slavery AVas a failure in New York and Pchiisyl- 
vania, and was abandoned because it Avas a failure, Avhy carry it 
into Texas, Missouri, or Kansas ? If it is dying out in Mary¬ 
land and Dclaw^are, what possible advantage could attend its 
introduction into Utah or Nebraska? If the system is evidently 
doomed, Avhy extend it at all ? 

In her westward race from the sea to the Mississi])i, and again 
ffoni the Mississippi to the mountains and the scay America had 
two starting points—the Yeoman* States of New England, and 
the aristocratic plantations of the South—^a starting point of 
freedom, and a starting point of slavery. Her object lias been 
to absorb, to groA\" Avider and Avider—to take in territory after 
territory, and State after State. Her institu|ions she has carried 
AviUi her. She had no central Government to direct tbe flowing 
of her people; but, with the one proviso, that all new States 
should be Keppblican, and should adopt a Eepublicun form of 
rule, she allowed the stream to floAv Avestward, clear or turbid, as 
it might be. At the llevolution, she had no traditional govern- 
raeat to start Avith, and no sufficient power to establish a central 
and dominant authority. She was compelled to throw around 
the States a few loose rules, which formed the Confederacy into 
a, Union. The common danger, ipind the common triumph, 
bound her independent countries—for independent countries they 
AA^ero—into % formab and at first almost a nominal, unity. She 
scarcely knew that she was inaugurating the establishment of a 
central govetnmept, AvhicU must eventually absorb her separate 
governments, and subject tbe W’hol© to a uniform system or law's, 
policy, and administration. Two generations have passed, and 
the central government is still labouring and gasping, oppressed 
with the gigimtid enterprize, and suffering, m the meantiihe, 
from a pletb<^ of liberty. The States have flowed, as it were, 
by acciaenti Si a mass. If slave owners planted themselves 
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out in tlie new territor)*, tlie territory became a Slave State; if 
freemen, the territory became a Free St^te, by the Jaw of 
squatter sovereignty,” which allows the people of a new terri¬ 
tory to adopt any institutions, and to enact any Jaws, provided 
it only adheres to the one essential of republicanism. The race 
westward, therefore, is a struggle between North and South 
which party shall possess tlie new territories; and, .consequently, 
the New States; and, conse^ently, the votes in Congress ; and, 
consequently, *the power. The North attempts to thrust the 
slave line as far south as possible; the South attempts to thriist 
the line of freedom as far north as possible. Hence tlie racing 
and running o’f the two parties into Kansas, that the State might 
be voted, black or white. Then jnust come Now Mexico, then 
Utah, and tlion the race is well ingh ended, and the play over, 
for California, as a Free State, intercepts the extension to the 
ocean. This race can scarcely be* ended the “ extension of 
slavery,” or of freedom* It is merely that the Union flows, as a 
mass, almost gcogi’aphically, and carries its institutions with it, 
such as they are, for the time being. 

Ill this race across the ^iontinent may possibly be found what, 
for want of a better name, m^ay be termed the natural termina¬ 
tion of slavery in the United States. Any accident may, oH 
course, pi'oduce a change in the position of parties. The slave 
system, like a steam boiler, may give, little warning befbm it 
bursts and is blown to atoms. But we mean that the extreme 
limits of American slaveiy, as ixigards duration, are possibly or 
probably to be found in the absorption of the remaining territo¬ 
ries. As soon as the territories are occupied and have become 
States, the Strife changes its character. It is no longer a race 
westward, but a trial of the permanent capability of slave institu-* 
tions, or of free institutions, to stand in tlie presence of modern 
civilization with a progressive people. Slavery might possibly 
stand so long as the Atiierican nation was hurrying onward to n(fw 
ground, but it must fall when the progress ceases to be onward 
and becomes upward. It can stand in a country of nothing but 
plantations,—hence tlje dosir^ to get it into new ground,—but it 
stands no longer when exposed to the tidal wave of competitive 
commerce, which is certain to follow the plantation period. 
First hunting, then pasture, then agriculture, then commerce, 
manufacture and art. Commerce kills slavery, because slavery 
cannot keep up with its requirements,—hence at New Orleans 
and St Louis, trade is converting the slave into a serni-freeman, 
taking off the shackles, even though it has not yet accorded the 
deed of manumission. 

We now turn to the volumes before us, to record the irapres* 
sions of two British writers who have recently visited the States. 
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Believing as we do, tliat slavery" in America will be made to dis¬ 
appear quite as much by the enlightened of>iuion of Europe and 
the advance of catholic truth, as by the efforts of abolition or¬ 
ganizations, we welcome every wofk on the subject that can pre¬ 
tend to even a moderate amount of intelligence and impartiality. 
Much more do we welcome the works ibefore ns. If British 
writers had always written of the States with the good sense 
that characterises the letters of Mr Stirling, and the criticisms 
of Mr Chambers, our trans-Atlantic friends would have had 
little*reason to complain of Hteraiy injustice, even though their 
evil practices may be exjwsed and rebuked moi'e effectually by 
tbe condemnation that arises after inquiry than by the flip[)fint 
sarcasm that originates in a wmunded self-esteem. Both authors 
approach the Republic with a jlist appreciation of her w^orth,— 
both give her credit for what she has done,—both are willing to 
recognise whatever she contains of great, good, useful, or true, and 
both arrive at an unmitigated, absolute, and total condemnation 
of her slave system. With a clear and rapid style, Mr Stirling’s 
letters combine the rarer element of proporfion. He does not 
wish to dwell on the cruelties of tlie slave system, nor oii the 
crimes it generates. He does not find an Arrowsmitli” tragiuly 
in every railway train, nor a Legree in every plantation. But 
he finds enough of truth to make romance unnecessary, and set¬ 
ting the truth into a well-proportioned composition, whicli por¬ 
trays the social aspect and countenance of the States, lie brings 
out the cancerous blemishes of slavery, and shows how they dis¬ 
figure the features that should have beamed with the health of 
freedom. Slavery, according to Mr Stirling, is not a pathologi¬ 
cal preparation to bo studied in a museum of horrors,"but a can¬ 
cer on the brow of freedom. He draws it as it stands, not 
bottled up in cases and instances, but as it stands upon the brow 
of life—shows how it contrasts with vitality, and how, unless 
handed over to sharp excision, it must spread its malignant fibre 
until the wlude tissues of society being invaded fall into the 
hidcousness of corruption. He shows how it ramifies through 
tbe various classes oi society, and liow injurious it is to all—how 
' It’degrades the South, and robs the North of its integrity—how 
its nature is at all times vile, and its influence everywhere de¬ 
structive. Sucli is Hr summary of the convictions of an observer 
who does not pretend to devote more attention 1;o slavery tlian 
exactly as much as slavery demanded at his hands while drawing 
the poftraiit of the States through which he travelled. We 
should do injustice, to the “Letters,” however, were we not to 
mention that they contairt a most ably drawn delineation of the 
Union; for;,though the author devotes his descriptions to the t 
slave States, 'he poes so with a perpetual stream of comparisdR 
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running throngli his narrative, which proves incontestably the 
superior success of the northern, instituf^ons. He sketches 
raj>idly, but often with the happiest touclies, and always‘with a 
ireedom that renders liis work attractive. The shrewdest re¬ 
marks are scattered about with seeming carelessness, as if the 
author had s]iar})ehed his pen in New England before he com¬ 
menced his tour through tlie ISouth, while now and then he winds 
up a paragraph witli a figure so concise and apposite, that the 
reader is staftlod into adtniratiftn. We question whether the 
progress of America has ever*been better hit off than in the fol-' 
lowing passage :-A. 

“ When I attribute superficiality to American civilii^ation, the 
charge does not a}>ply equally to all parts of the Union; and its ap¬ 
plicability to any part varies from day to day. This qualification, in¬ 
deed, should modily every judgment on American affairs. It is this 
varying aspect of the social phenoraeruf of America that makes it so 
intensely difticult to form an accurate estimate of her progress. 
Everything varies, aud everything is in llux. The phenomena change ' 
with every step you take, and witli every hour you continue your ob¬ 
servations. The East differs from the West—the North differs from 
the South; and all are diderent to-day from what they were yester¬ 
day, or will be to-morrow. Ynu have to daguerrolype a scene that 
is at once a moving panorama and dis.solving view.”— Letters, 192. * 

AVc do not profess to give even the slightest summary of Mr 
Stirling’s Letters, because they arc certain to be read universally 
by all who take an interest in the subji^-it. He lias given us a 
work that Avill enlighten Britain and produce a most powerful 
impres.sion on the States—a work full of faith, hope, and charity, 
good taste ^ind discrimination. We wisi) rather to devote our 
remaining sparse to tlie influences that are in operation for th(^ 
emancipation of the slave, and, in so doing, we shall weave in a 
j^ortion of Mr Stirling’s materials. We must say a few words, 
Jiowever, on Mr Chambers’ volume, which, as its title indicates, 
is devoted more exclusively to the treatment of the slave f|ues- 
tion. ^Ir Chambers gives us the pathology of the slave question 
—its histoiy (since the Kevplutioi*)—its nature—^its influence 
on the body politic—its economy, and its probable termination. 
His history is excelleut, his facts well selected, and his integrity 
beyond question, yet we scarcely incline to “tlie belief that Mr 
Chambers makes a just estimate of the course of slavery, or of 
the process by which it is to be finally abolished. Asa book of 
facts, American Slamry and Colour, is thoroughly conscientious, 
hut we question whether its inferences and anticipations would 
not be more correct if they were more hopeful. We object to 
%U works, however well written, that treat any department of 
man’s social history on the plan of a Newgate calendar, tlrim© 
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cannot be seen in its proper and most instructive light except 
when contrasted rectitude, any more than disease can be 
understood unless when contrasted with health. In a crime like 
slavery we can fall back with almost unlimited confidence on 
the historic teaching of past time. We can see how slavery has 
perished out of the most advanced nations of the earth, and feel 
the firmest assurance that it will also perish out of America with 
the advance of catholic civilization. We may even take analo¬ 
gous institutions and trace theif fate. Wo can sc6 in their his¬ 
tory,‘that there was a period of grovlth, when the evil was becom¬ 
ing every day more and more gigantic, when it seemed laden 
with portentous disasters, and no man could s6e the end. Yet 
we have only to look a little further down the page of history, 
and behold the evil is obliterated. It lias fallen into dec.ay, or 
has removed further outward to the edges of civilization. On 
the frontiers of civilizatioii we find not only the habits but the 
crimes of past ceiituxies. Society, in fact, flows like the sea with 
the turbid wave always in front, only to be followed by the clear 
water when the turmoil of advance has ceased. 

And here we must note, as Mr Chatpbers well obscrvo.s, that 
the question is no longer one of Negro slavery. The old argu¬ 
ment, that Negroes are an ml'erior race, and ought therefore to 
be slaves, has fidlen to pieces, partly from the circumstance that 
the coloured Americans have shown themselves capable of edu¬ 
cation, and pai'tly because they have received so large an admix¬ 
ture of white blood, that the argument bears a contradiction on 
the face of it. The doctrine now is, that slavery in itself, whether 
black or wlute, is a good and proper thing, and a wise and legi¬ 
timate institution. We do not adopt the theory tluft Ham was 
tjio ancestor of the Negro race,” says Mr Fitzhugli, a southern 
writer, quoted by Mr Chambers Slavery, black or white, is right 
and necessary.” The argument is beginning to move, and the in¬ 
stitution must move also, although mot exactly in the same direc¬ 
tion. Tlic advocates of slavery are searching for a new line of 
defence, and thereby beginning to acknowledge the weakpess of 
their cause. But they have V^apt frsi^m the argumentative frying- 
pan into the argumentative fire; and this new doctrine of a uni¬ 
versal white slavery, is only one of the pangs and throes that 
betoken dissolution. 

But while Mr Chambers takes a view of the case scarcely, as 
we think, sufficiently hopeful, though, after all, his view 
prove to be conmet, he does what is more valuable. He throws 
the whole wei^it of hj^s moral judgment against the American 
slave-system, Frpm Mr Charohers we expected moderation, 
impartiality, and an unbiassed estimate of the system. Anferica 
would expect tlie same. But he has given us more. Ho pro¬ 
nounces indignant judgment, washes his hands from all possible 
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contamination, and tells America that if she will not root out the 
curse she will have a revolution or an insinrection. No slave¬ 
owner will quote the^name of William Chambers as aferding 
the slightest pretext in favour of slavery, no slave will hear of 
that name exce})t as the name of a friend. And this, we pre¬ 
sume, is one of the influences that work directly towards the 
abolition of the atrocious system—atrocious in reality, and in 
the eyes of Europe, though not yet atrocious in the eyes of 
the Southerfl slave-holders, nor even in the eyes of Nor¬ 
thern traders. The more the mind of impartial Euroi?cans 
is brought to bear on the question, the more must the mind 
of America be brought to see that her Negro-slavery is the 
miserable accident of a locality, a moral swamp and fever-breed¬ 
ing j)cstilential- marsh that must bo drained of its waters of ini¬ 
quity, before the air can be })urified for the use of honest men. 
America will see reflected in lhiropedn*opinion the coming doom 
of tlie accursed evil, and will be ashamed of the foul blot that 
makes Europe point the finger of scorn at all her professions of 
liherty. Wiiat can America dare to say to Italy, when the 
clank of the chain in ihe Italian dungeon is answered by the 
echoing slu’iek in the Southern slave plantation? What can 
America dare to say to Poland or Hungary, when the knout 
sountls the key note of brutality, and the slave whip takes up 
the infernal theme, and draws blood from the Americaq bom as 
fiercely and as fiend-like ? What can America dare to say to 
any down-trodden nation, when millions of her own people writhe 
liopelessly in the agony of bondage ? The South may bluster 
for a time, but the freemen of the North cannot coqtinne to live 
on in an atftios])here of contempt. 

Nor, indeed, is it necessary that the United States shoul«| 
much longer endure the sarcasms of Europe, for there ai’O 
causes at work which must load to the emancipation of the 
slave. The fact of emancipation wc regard as an indubitable 
certainty. It will come as a matter of course with the advanc¬ 
ing tide of civilization, and the specific causes, each of which 
would entail its overthrow iq.a longer or shorter period, can be 
pointetl out. It might even be possible to conjecture the dura¬ 
tion of slavery were the causes to work separately; but when 
UKiny causes w-ork together in the same given direction, and 
react upon each other, we cannot know how soon emancipation 
might take place. In four or five States it might arrive to¬ 
morrow. But if even four States—Delaware, Maryland, Vir¬ 
ginia, and Missouri—were to pronounce for freedom, the present 
balance of parties would be so changed, that it would be impos¬ 
sible to predict the result. The Federal Government might then 
venture to take the whole subject into its own hands, and there 
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can scarceljr be a doubt that the first time the Federal Govern¬ 
ment fairlj approaches this one great master evil of* the American 
organizktion, it Vidll DC for the sole purpose of effecting the de- 
struelion of slavery—by a process longer or shorter, as the case 
may be supposed to require. 

We give Mr Chambers’ conclusion;— 

“ Slavery^ we repeat, is seemingly destined to push far beyond its 
present limits. Is no check practicable? 

“ The Constitution—it can do nothing. * 

“THie Republicans—they possess little political power, and, be¬ 
sides, they propose to act solely through the Constitution. 

*‘The Korth—the majority of its representatives faithless; confi¬ 
dence in politicians gone. 

“ The Anti-slavery Societies—a scattered body, with unfashionaljlo 
views and no political weight. 

“Enlightened Opinion—suppressed by mob, violence, and out¬ 
voted, the less opulent and more numerous classes being democrats 
and supporters of the slave power. 

“ The South—resolute in maintaining its institutions, and master 
of the situation. 

“ Patience—the next decennial census will add to the number of 
jnembers in Congress from the Free States; the Free States will bo 
increased in number by Minnesotii, Nebraska, Oregon, and “Washing¬ 
ton. . . -P. 377. 

“ To be quite Plain—there appear, at least on the surface, to be 
but two expedients by which this fearfully embarrassed question is to 
be solved—Revolution, Insurrection—both to be earnestly dci)re- 
cuted. . . —P. 179. 

“One trembles at the fatal alternative—Revolnfion—Insurrcclion. 
Can insurrection be avoided oitlicr -umy? Revolution Avouid i)roduee 
insurrection. Successful insurrection would be followed by revolu- 
tbn, for we can scarcely expect that the North would remain in union 
with a nation of blacks.”—P- 181. 

now for Mr Stirling’s conclusion;— * 

“ I put no faith in political or j)liilanthropic nostrums. If the 
South is to bo regenerated, it must be by economical influences. 
Slavery will be abolished now as heretofore, simpl}' because slavery 
is unprofitable. An unworthy motive 'some may say. True; but it 
is the way of God to bring good out of evil, turning even our unwor¬ 
thy motives to His ow,n good ends.”—P. 302. 

We would fain hope that Mr Chambers has taken too dark a 
view of the alternatives. Mr Stirling’s conclusion we regard as 
too hastily expi^essed, unless the terms “ economical ” and “ un¬ 
profitable” are taken in snch a wide signification as to include 
all possible elen|ents—Oiiristianity and education as well as dol¬ 
lars and daj^^r» We hope, and indeed expect, that the good 
sens? , 1 ^^; States will discover some other termination than 
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revolution or insurrection. But we cannot suppose that slavery 
in the Soutliern States will gradually die away, merely because 
it is unprofitable, or ‘that it can be abolished without violent agi¬ 
tation and the application ofj perhaps, very strong ‘Apolitical 
nostrums.” It might die out of the North, because the Korth 
>■ was peopled with yeomen who were themselves willing to labour, 
and to whom slavery was an encumbrance and a nuisance, as 
well as a clegiyidatiou. But it cannot die out of the plantation 
districts in a similar manner or from a similar cause. Labour 
has there become traditionally dishonourable, and the whites 
would on no account encounter the drudgery of the fields. The 
political pressure of the North must come into play; and if the 
l)lanter8 saw^ that the North was really serious—which it has not 
yet been, or is only beginning to be—they would feel the neces¬ 
sity of capitulation, to escape w^hat them would be a greater 
evil—Separation. There is a vast sufistratuin of power in the 
North that has never been brought into action, namely, the 
power of the yeomen proprietors, the strongest body of freemen 
in the world out of the British islands. If tliese men were fairly 
roused, their voice would*startle the Union from end to end, and 
tlie slippery politicians, whothavc been playing fast and loose 
wdth slavery, would quail when they heard the manly voice of 
Anglo-Saxon freemen pithily, but unmistakeably, declaring that 
the name of slavery should no longer bo branded on the reputation 
of their free country. Yet these men have not taken their side. 
They scarcely even vote at elections. In the State of New York, 
there are 300,000 electors (about a third of all the electors of 
England) wjio do not*use their franchise, and in Massachusetts, 
nearly two-thirds of the electors stay away from the polls. 

The causes at work for the abolition of American slavery, wo* 
are incliimd to enumerate as follows;— 

First, ( Uiristian civilization. Second, The education and social 
elevation of the coloured American. Third, The moral aversion 
of the Northern States to the system. Fourth, The public opi¬ 
nion of Europe. Fifth, The copamercial as distinguished from 
the plantation and agricultural period of society. And, Sixth, 
The proven inferiority of the slave system to the free system. 

Wo shall take these causes of abolition or emancipation in¬ 
versely, and offer a few observations on each; but before doing 
so we may remark, that pecutiiary compensation, or the purchase 
of the freedom of the slave population, is utterly and totally out 
of tho question. Britain could afford the outlay, because the, 
empire was only negotiating the aftairs of some small colonies; 
but the New Englanders would as soon tlunk of buying up tho ^ 
Pope and Cardinals as of buying up the slave rights of the* 
planters. The extradition of the biaclm is also hopel^y absurd* 
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They are there in the Soutliem States, and there they must re¬ 
main t 9 cultivate thf land* 

Firs^ The proven inferiority of the slave system to the free 
system. What was formerly suspected is now proven, and the 
more the proof is known, circulated, canvassed, and reflected on, 
the more does it become a valid arj^ument and a moving power. 
Let ns, in the first place, contrast the Free States with the Slave 
States in the following table:— 
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This table proves that in every single item, withoat exception, 
the Slave States are inferior to the Free Sts^es. But list^ to Mr 
Stirling, “ Marvellous as has been the progress of the iNorthern 
States of the Union, it is, I am persuaded, nothing compared with 
that which is in store for the South, so soon as she shall have the 
virtue and wisdom to remodel her institutions in the spirit of 
fro^om.”^—(247.) Leaving the above table to speak for itself, 
wo turn to the question of slave and free labour, with the same 
population before and after emancipation. This, in fact, is the 
real question, and the following quotation will suffice to shbw’’ in 
what sense the West Indies have been ^‘ruined:” — 

“ The impression, wo believe, prevails among the American planters 
that the Britisli West Inffies are rapidly returning to a state of na¬ 
ture, and especially are abandoning |.he sugar cane, as too much 
for the energies of free labour. IL^pily, the commercial returns 
dispel this ridiculous illusion. Slavery was abolished by the Act of 
the system of forced labour being still continued for some yeai*s, 
under the name of apprenticeship, and the monopoly by diiferential 
duties remaining unbroken until 1845. If we take the produce of 
the three* years, 1835, 1^1|15, and 1855, we shall see at a glance, *lst, 
The latest achievements of the slave system with protection duties; 
2d, The result of ft'ee labour Vithout free trade ; 3d, The most Re¬ 
cent operation of a system doubly free. In the first of the three 
selected years, our SlaCve-Colonics (West Indies and Mauritius) fur¬ 
nished for home consumption, only 178,000 torts of sugar and mo¬ 
lasses; in the second, 180,020; in the third, 211,631. Thus the 
free produce, instead of dwindling away in obedience to prediction, 
lias increased about 19 per cent.”—Chambers, p. 160, from Anti- 
Slavery Advocate. 

Second, The commercial as distinguished from the plan¬ 
tation period of society. Plantation agriculture implies little 
more than animal labour. Commercial industry implies the 
growth of intelligence. Wherever commerce prevails over mere 
agriculture, the bonds of slavery are relaxed, and ultimately are 
broken. If commerce could undermine the feudalism of Lurope, 
it can have no great diflgculty in rooting out the slavery of 
America, which, after all, is only black feudalism. Hear Mr 
iStirling;— 

“ Further, among the commercial class of the South there is much 
concealed hostility to slavery. This is particularly the case in the 
large trading towns of the frontier States; in Wheeling, Virginia; in 
Louisville, Kentucky; and above all, in St Louis, Missouri. In St 
Louis there are about 30,000 Germans, all to a man opposed to 
slavery. Indeed, slavery in St Louis exists Only in name. When 
the time comes, the party of freedom in the Slave States will find 
itself suddenly endowed with unlooked for strength. Two-thirds or * 
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three-fourths of the commercial business of the south are carried on 
by northern men, or foreigners. At present these men hold tlicir 
peace—they bide their time. But many of them hate the system 
they arc tbreed to endure.”—P. 82 J. 

Hear, again, the American correspondent of the “ Times — 

“ The soil of Missouri, its climate, and its productions, ai'e as much 
adapted to free as to slave labour. Hemp, tobacco, and Indian corn, 
are its staple agricultural products, but its commerce and its munu- 
factuives promise to be of greater value than its agriculture. St 
Louis, the depot of tlm former, is near the junction of the Missouri 
and Mississippi, with an inland navigation of thousands of miles in 
every direction, with great accumulated wealth, a largo tonnage, and 
promises to become the great city of tha interior of this country. 
The mountains of Missouri are full of mineml wealth, and want only 
to be struck by tlie hand of well-directed industry, to yield a stream 
of wealUi. The population‘of the eastern part of the State is young, 
and largely from the Free States. It is easy to see that all these causes 
mujhi briny about in Missouri a feeling iu favour of emancipation not 
shared by the other frontier States”- — {Tmes^ -A-Ug. 29, 18r>7.) 

A 

Third, The public opinion of Europe*! Perhaps tlio greatest 
achievement of civilization, is the ttiumph of catholic opinion. 
What is the catholic ojniiion of the civilized world 1 On some 
subjects we ai’c compelled to answer, “ The' civilized world has 
not yet arrived at its conclusion”—witli regard, for instance, to 
the mode of political government. But where it has done so, us 
in the case of piracy and slavm^, acknowledge tlmt the 
catholic opinion must prevail—niust be reduced from a ibrm of 
opinion to an overt act, and from an overt act to an outward 
condition of society. Britain, France, Germany, Holland, Bel¬ 
gium, Spain, l*ortugal, Italy, countries where slavery once pre¬ 
vailed, have given in their declaration on the side of freedom. 
Evqn Bussia is coming rajudly over to the common conviction, 
and Turkey is at least on tlio way. All nations that join in the 
community of civilization must necessarily abandon slavery, or 
must at least expel it to colonies; and this common, habitual, 
ejffortless, but invincible influence, is hearing most powerfully on 
America. long as they retain slaveiy, the States cannot Ixi 
admitted on terms of equality into the community "of nations; and 
the Americans know and feel this fact with ever-growing acntc- 
ness. The black stain is always present; and, until it is rcmovetf, 
America knows that she cannot take her place at the council- 
table of nations, except as the tolerated representative of a new 
society, that has not yet'been moulded into form—exactly as wo 
tolerate a Californian with a revolver in his belt, although tlio 
European gontldman has given up the habitual use of arms. 
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Afncrica feels not tnerel;^^^ the sarcasms of British writers, hut 
far more intensely she feels the moral weight of Britisl] consis¬ 
tency and j)o)itical rectitude. She feels beaten, not by the 
enterpriscj of Britain, but by the honesty of Britain. She feels 
robbed of her place in the world’s estiraatiort, because there is 
another country tliat bears a free flag, and carries it fearlessly 
before all—before high and low, rich and poor, bond or free—a 
flag whicli her very slaves are taught to reverence in their child¬ 
hood—a flag*that is not draggled one day in the blood of Negroes, 
and next day flaunted in the face of foes—but a flag that ^)vers 
every man, woman, and child born in the British dominions, 
and gives them the same right to the full protection of the 
British crown. She knows that whatever her strength, her po¬ 
pulation, or her territory,' she can never attain to a similar estima¬ 
tion in the eyes of the world, until the curse of slavery is rooted 
out; and thus the opinion of Eurof^eJ and of the world, is ]:»er- 
peiually disintegrating her slave system, perpetually exposing its 
rottenness and worthlessness, and perpetually passing a sentence 
of condemnation, from which no escape is possible, except by the 
surrender of her black*institution, and by the coming over of 
America to the side of freedom. 

Fourth, The moral aversion of the Northern States to the 
slave system. 

This feeling on the part of the inhabitants of the Northern 
States, is every day becoming more widely diffused, and every 
day deepening in intensity. The Fugitive Slave Baw brought 
the reality of the system home to the door of the North, and 
created a revulsion which first rendered that law a total flxilure 


and an impf'aciicable absurdity, and then began to exjjrcss itself in 
“ struggles for Kansas,” and other similar elfbi’ts. The North is 
not yet alive to the full degradation of its own position, and, 
conse<piently, exercises less weight than really belongs to it; but 
every day the progress is towards more decisive action; a)nd, 
though the foolish prejudice against col our complicates the influ¬ 
ence which tlie North undoubtedly possesses, all the mor^ipfieceiit 
jiroceediiigs of the Free Sta|^es prove that the North is gradually 
tending to a European style of thought, by which slavery must 
ultimately be condemned. Even.while we write, it is announced 
that the State of Maine—the northenimost*Statc, and one that 
never had slaves—has admitted persons of African descent to the 
franchise of citizens, and entitled them to vote for Governor, 
Senator, and State Kepresentative. Here we see, commencing 
at the extreme north, the second course of Frecdom’^s progress 
—^tlie first course being the abolition of slaveiy without confer- 
rmg the right of citizenship. 

Fifth, The education and social elevatidli of the coloured 
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American. So far as regards the sld*le, we may quote from Mr 
Stirling:— ^ 

“ The elevation and the emancipation of the Negro must go hand 
in hand. Now, the ennoblement of the slave can only be eifectiml 
by reversing those influences which have degraded him. High mo¬ 
tives of action must ho substituted for low ones. Free will must 
rule instead of force, and voluntary contract take the place of 
the cowhide. By giving the slave an interest in lijs labour, we 
shall stimulate his energies, and raise him in his own esteem. His 
labour will cease to bo a degrading and irksome drudgery. The idea 
of property, with all its civiliising influences, will be awakofled within 
him, and the consciousness of voluntary exertion will gradually lead 
to that development of the power of will which lies at the root of all 
human ennoblement.”— Lettejs, p. 240. 

The elevation of the slave, however, during the time he is a 
slai'Cf is not tlie quarter to which we look for amelioration. We 
look rather to tlie elevation of the free coloured American. If 
the men of African blood be capable of standing on a footing of 
equality with the white races, the coloured American must prove 
it by the actual, tangible, realized fact. He must become a man 
qf education, a man of wealth, and a gentleman. If he can do 
so, he has won the battle of his race ; if lie cannot do so, in a 
free country, and with the fair field of lionourahle competition 
open before him, then we should be compelled to conclude, tliat 
there was some inlierent inferiority which nothing can eradicate, 
and that he must remain, even if free, a hewer of sugar cancs 
and a drawer of molasses. The Jew—against wliom prejudice 
during the middle ages in Europe was incomparably stronger 
than the vulgar prejudice of present Americans against the 
yellow and black complexions—has won liis place in European 
society; but won it, not by the elevation of the Jews of Poland, 
or (Of the old clothesmen of London, but by tlie manful competi¬ 
tion of the Kothschilds, fairly launched in the open market of the 
\vorl(j:^and winning the battle of mercantile life; taking the 
guineaV from the very teetl\ of the Christian Jews, and daring 
them to their faces in a free encounter in the lists of money. 
Let the coloured Americans 4^. the same in any department 
whatever-of man’s sbeial existence; let them do it in the fear of 
God, as the highest duty they owe to their race, and Providence, 
that fails not to the brave, will show them at length the fruits 
and harvestings of their endeavours ripening in the respect of. 
the world. No race (jas worked so hard for its place as the 
Anglo-Saxon j pone has paid down the price of success with 
such .(Con^ant ^nd untiring punctuality, in all quarters of the 
globe, and underiali circumstances of earth or ocean. Is h, 
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then, too mnch to ask, %at those to -vsthom the Anglo-Saxon 
accords full freedom, with all its hard-rwcaii benefits, bojight by 
centuries of unflinching toil, shall not be entitled to assume social 
equality until they have at least proven theinselvfts worthy^ 
workers in the world’s great cause 1 Let the coloured American 
once win his place, and the Anglo-Saxon will secure it to him in 
perpetuity, in the midst of a civilixation which the dark man 
could not have attained without the white man’s'aid. Already 
this process is at work, and the next generation will see a vast 
change in the position of the coloured American. Lawyers, 
doctors, editors, manufacturers, and others, on the way to the 
higher platforms of society, arc now,seen clothed in the cloud of 
Africa—painted black by nature for nature’s purposes, but not 
the less endowed with the immortal spirit of man^ that may live 
for ever. 

Sixth, Christian civilization. Modern civilization is so essen¬ 
tially the result of Christianity, that we cannot separate the one 
from the other. Paganism can civilize man up to a certain 
point—it can make him an artist—but k leaves the moral world 
a wilderness, with fiery serpents in it. Civilization is the out¬ 
ward and worldly expression, of the spiritual tnitli of Christianity; 
and Christianity and civilization are both essentially antagonistic 
to slavery. This is proven by the historic course of Christianity, 
which has gradually lifted the veil from the eyes of nations, and 
gradually swept slavery' out of the older societies of Christendom. 
Jt is useless to aver, that, in the Slave States, Christianity ap¬ 
pears under a corrupted form, and even preaches slavery. It 
does so ; hut the preaching of a few half educated and interested 
men, placed in the worst of circumstances, can no more aflect 
tlie historic evidence, that Christianity bears freedom on jts 
wing, than the secession of a few renegades to the Moslem faith 
(‘an provq the decay of Christianity, and the advance of Moham¬ 
medanism. Take np a map of the world, and plant your fifcger 
on the Christian countries, one after another: yon have planted 
them on the countries where slavery has been abolishedsK^Plant 
your finger on the countri^ where slavery’' is thoroughly rooted 
out and forgotten : you have planted your finger on the coun¬ 
tries that are most pecjnllarly Christian.^ Nor has this result 
been the impulse of accident: it has been the universal and 
constant tending of Christianity to elevate man as man—to draw 
him upward into intelligent freedom, where he shall bo able to 
rule and guide himself under the administration of just laws, 
framed by the living conscience of society for the welfare of all. 
Christianity is so fatal to the very essencje and being of slaver}’', 
that slavery dies before it; and though a Christian natidn may 
begin, like Bishop Meade of Baltimore, by jpreaching slavery, it 
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\vill infallibly end, like Bishop Meade, in the emancipation of 
its slaves. The historic, course of Christianity is in no degree 
affected by the utterances of a few tortuous-minded men, who 
seek for gbphistry to defend a surrounding evil. The progress 
of Christianity is independent of all such local and temporary 
hindrances. It will sweep slavery, not only out of the States, 
but out of the world itself. Its veiy nature is to make man a 
free s})irit, under the laws of God, Clu’istianity \vajiks with the 
seed of truth in one hand, and the seed of freedom iif the other ; 
and she sows broadcast the two together, as the twin blessings 
with which she endows the earth. 

Such are the causes that arc working out the demolition of 
American Slavery; and the result we regard as altogether indubit¬ 
able. Slavery is doomed, and must die. The future is, of course', 
inscrutable ; but we shall venture to hazard an antiemation. The 
next census—of 1860—will so alter the position of North and 
South, of Tree States and Slave States, that the election of an 
anti-slavery President, in 1861, may i)o reckoned as not im- 
])robable. Should an anti-slavery President find himself in¬ 
stalled in the chair at Washington, the felave <juc&tion must he 
brought to an issue, so far as tlie extension of slavery is con¬ 
cerned. If slavery can then be confined to limits, and no longer 
allowed to enter new territories, its domestic demolition becomes 
a matter of detail, as it canuot bo perpetuated if confined to 
definite boundaries. 
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Art. VI.—1. Memoir of John Dalton, D.C.L., F.R.S., Instit. 
(Acad. Sc.;) Paris; Socius, President of the Literary and 
Philosophical Society of Manchester, etc., etc.; and History of 
the Atomic Theory up to his Time, liy Kobert Ancsus 
SMTTir, Ph.D. F.C.S., Sec. to tlie Lit, and Phil. Soc. 
Published' also as Vol. XIII. New Scries of the Memoirs of 
the Literary and Philosophical Society of Manchester. • Pp. 
298. Lond. 1856. 

2. Memoirs of the lAfe and Scientific Eesearches of John Dalton, 
lion. O.O.L., Oxford; LL.D., Edinburgh ; F.K.S.; Presi¬ 
dent of the Ijiterary and Pliilosophical Society, Manciiester; 
Foreign Associate of the Koyal Academy of Sciences, Paris; 
Member of the Koyal Academies t)f* Science of Berlin and of 
Munich, and of the Natural History Society of Moscow, etc. 
etc. By William Charles Henry, M.D., F.K.S., Follow 
of the Chemical and Geological Societies, and Corresponding 
Member of the Koya| Aca<lcmy of Sciences, Turin. Printed 
for the Cavendish Society. P.250. Lond. 1854. 

3. The Life and Discoveries*of Dr John Dalton. By Ge 0KG4': 
Wii.sON, M.T)., etc., etc. (Brit. Quarterly Key., Vol. J., 
p. 157, Feb. and May 1845. 

Among the great men who have illustrated the passing centurv, 
there is no brighter name than that of «Tolin Dalton. Among 
the W’^atts, the Cavendishes, the Ilerschels, and the Voungs of 
his own country, he occupies a distinguished place; and foreign 
nations have not liesitated to crown him with the honours wliic^i 
they vso readily and so impartiall}’’ concede to original genius. 

Jt is always instructive to trace the steps by wbich “ Industry ajul 
Genius” lead their possessors to brilliant discoveries; bnt there tire 
cases of a ])eculiar interest, wliere the provincial sago has been III 
equi|)pedfor his arduous enterprise, or where the j)ath of mwarch 
lias been encumbered witli^the hiilures of unsnccessfiu rival.s. 
Ingenuity and patience may sometimes procure for the apjircmtice 
philosopher the materials and the instriimefits of study, which an 
academical or more opulent rival can cornftiand; but the sage 
who first reaches the goal, and carries tiff the prize, is often 
doomed by contemporary injustice, and the ignorance of the 
historians of science, to wear for a while a mutilated laurel. 
From both of these misfortunes Dalton was destined to suffer. 
Without pecuniary means he was compelled to carry on his re¬ 
searches under the harness of professional labour, and with the 
cheapest and most imperfect apparatus; and when he had ' 
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triumpljed over alJ the difficulties wbicli had beset hira, and 
acliievcd a European reputation, his claims to originalit)’^ were 
keenly contested by i‘he very rivals whom he had outstripped in 
the race of discovery. But though thus pursued under difficulties, 
the studies of Dalton had a prosperous issue. The laws of pro¬ 
portion and combination, the foundation and the nucleus of 
the Atomic Philosophy, with which ho enriched the science of 
chemistry, were as firmly established as if he had occupied the 
most favoured position ; and, while his competitors'fa discovery 
have received their meed of praise, his independent claims have 
been ratified by the acknowledged arbiters of European farne,^ 

In no event of his career has Dr Dalton been more fortunate 
than in the biographers who have appreciated his labours, and 
in the fellow-citizcns wlio have done honour to his name. Within 
a comparatively brief period since his death, three eminent indi¬ 
viduals have published Mcfmbirs of his Life and Discoveries, and 
in the wealthy and entei’prising city which he adorned, a massive 
tombstone of granite has been placed over his grave, a statue 
erected to his memory, and a new street inscribed with his name. 

Dr William C. Henry, one of liis pupils, and the accomplished 
son of the late Dr Henry, was appointed by Dr Dalton his 
liferary executor, and in a well written volume has given an 
interesting sketch of the life of his friend, and an able account of 
Iiis writings and dii^coveries. 

Considering chemical literature as demanding a more minute 
history of the Atomic Theory, up to the time of Dalton, than 
has been given in the works of Dr Kopp and Dr Daubeny, Dr 
Angus Smith has been induced to draw up a New Memoir of 
its Author, and to make the distinctive feature of th6 volume a 
liistory at our ideas of matter, bearing on modern chemistry, 
until the time when Dalton flourished. This important task 
has been ably executed, and the future historian of chemistry 
will find valuable materials in Dr Smith’s excellent work. 

So early as 1845, before any of these biographies were under¬ 
taken^ and only a few months after the death of Dalton, Dr 
George Wilson, drew up for the “ British Quarterly l^cview,” an 
able article on his Life and Writings. This brief memoir was, 
for nine years, the only biography of the philosoj)hcr, and the 
only jnst appreciation of his discoveries; and we need hardly 
say, that it does much honour to its distinguished autlior. 

John Dalton was born at Eaglesfield/ a small village 23 miles 

' “ Much,” says By Smith,, “has, been said of the Atomic Theory, Some 
have given credit to Dalton, Some have taken it from him; most writers have 
even confusedly mixed him up with others.”— Memoirs, p. 3. 

* The first meeting-house of the Society of friends m England was erected 
in this viiJage, , 
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south-west of Cockermoutli, in Cumberland, on the 5tb. of Sep¬ 
tember 1766. His father, Joseph Dalto^, occupied |i small 
cottage on the estate belonging to the family, and having only 
two small rooms, “one of which was ten feet square, and the 
other still less.” lie earned a scanty subsistence by weaving 
common country goods, while his wife, Deborah Greenup, eked it 
out by selling paper, ink, and quills. On the death of his elder 
brother, he succeeded to the family property, and removed to th^ 
larger hous@J which is described as one of the better class of farm¬ 
houses. This small copy-hold estate, which measured abtHit 60 
acres, came into the possession of the philosopher in 1834, upon the 
death of his elder brother, who had increased it considerably by 
purchase; and it afterwards passed into tlio hands of his cousins 
on the mother’s side. Deborah Greenup, through whose mother 
the property came, was the third daughter of a family, of one 
son and seven daughters, who resided* at Greeiirigg, Coldbeck.' 
Uj)on the death of the only son, wbo pi’actised as a barrister in 
London, the Grcenrigg estate went to his umnarriod sister 
Eulh, who left it to Jonathan and John Dalton, and their cousin 
John Bewley, who in HI27 sold it for L.750. 

On his raothea’s side Daltpn was connected witli many families 
in the neighbourhood ; but of his relations on the father’s sidt, 
very little is known. The philosopher himself was anxious to 
learn something of his ancestors ; and in his latter years, whoa 
lie had been honoured with a national recognition of his ser¬ 
vices, he traced as well as he could'tlie history of his family. In 
a parchment pedigree, surmounted with armorial bearings, be 
records the alliances of the Daltons with the Grcciiups, yeomen 
or “ statesrften of the lake district,” and also with tht;Fearons, 
who possessed jiroperty at Eaglcsfield, in the reign of Ehzabetli^ 

Jonathan Dalton, the grandfather, was'thc first of the family 
who joined the Society of Friends, a connection which was kept 
up by his descendants. Joseph Dalton and Deborah Greenup 
had three children, Jonathan, John the philosopher, and Mary. 
Although in narrow circumstances, Joseph was anxiou§^.t>^ive 
his family a good education^ and he is said to have instructed 
both his sons in mathematics. At the same time ho sent them 
to the school belonging to the Society of Friends, then ta*ught 
by Mr Fletcher, under whose tuition John remained till he was 12 
y^ars of age, imbibing all the knowledge which qualified him to 
be Mr Fletcher s successor. To be able to teach at the age of 12, 
indiQated some superiority over the other inmates of the school, 
and we havoimo doubt that our young philosopher was fitted for 
the task; but to maintain authority over pupils, many of wham 
were las elders, required powers which he was not likely to possess. 
We, accordingly find, on the authority of one of his scholars, that 
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lie stru^tiled hard to maintain order in tlio school. Many who sur¬ 
passed him in age, refused to obey liitn, and some of them went so 
far as to challenge him to fight in the buryiiig-ground in .which 
tlio school was placed. We are not told that tho physical powers 
of teacher and taught were thus tested; but it is very probable 
tliat tho man of peace would take other means of maintaining his 
authority. Wo know that ho locked up the most refractory of 
tho rebels, and made them learn their tasks, wdiile he went to liis 
dinner; but this punislimcnt proved rather expensive, as he often 
foiintl the windows broken on his return. During the summers 
of the two years in which our philosopher wielded the birch 
over tho refractory community, he wrought hard as a labourer 
on his father’s farm, and he himself informs us that ^‘afterwards 
(that is after he had left the school) he was occasionally em¬ 
ployed in husbandry for a year or more.” 

Previous to Ids debut as'a teacher, even at the early ago of ten, 
Dalton was led to study the relations of space and number, in 
which his mathematical tastes were develojied. A distant relative 
who, at this time, took a kind interest in him, Mr Klihu Kubinson, 
\Ya8 a man of ]>roperty as well as education, lie had in his service 
a yontli of the name .of William I^alderstone, whose taste for 
knowledge, Mr Robinson, and his wife, who was an uccom])lished 
woman, did everything in their power to encourage. I)alt,on 
shared in tlic instructions given to his young friend, and they 
became rivals in tho solution of various ))roblerns which occurred 
iii their studies. Dalton had previously evinced a wajit of ac- 
cutcncss in answering a question submitted to him by some 
mowers in a hay field. He at first decided that shirty yanls 
square, and sirfy square, yards were the same, but a little roflec- 
ti/m soon satisfied liim that he was WTong. When anydifiieult 
problem in mathematics was proposed, Jlalton (mconiaged his 
companion to undertake it, in the dialect of the country, “ you 
might do it;” and on one of those occasions, when Balderstone 
proposed to settle a mathematical dispute, by betting a sixpence, 
Mr ‘Kwbinsoji interfered, and proposed that the loser should 
supply tljc other with candles? for tlv.dr evening'studies during 
the ^diitcr. Witliout understanding tho differejice between 
betting in candles and betting in sixpences, it is sufficient to state 
that'the suggestion was adopted, and Dalton w'on the bet. Poor 
Balderstone, in place of losing sixpence, was thus subjected to tlig 
severer forfeit of half of the candles wdiicli the tyros consumed 
during their wdnfor studies. In this mathematical rivalry D;»jton 
soon outstripped his cosnpanion, who docs not seem in his future 
life, to occii])ied any distinguished position. In 1834, when 
Miss .loltwand Dr Dalton visited liim, he was ninety years of age. 
Till* ,visit gave him much pleasure, and he expressed the opinion, 
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that lie was not only a s^reat but a ^ood man wlio, after Imving;; 
been introduced to the King, could visit ono^o humble as himself I 

In 1781, when Dalton had quitted the school at Eaglcsfield, 
and was only fifteen years of age, he w’cnt to Kendal as assis¬ 
tant to his cousin George Bewley, wlio, with tlic assistance c>f 
Jonathan Dalton, conducted a boarding school for members of 
the Society of Friends. It docs not appear how long Dalton 
occupied the humble position of an assistant. George Bewley, 
the ])rinciparmaster, gave up the school in 1785 ; and we find, in 
a ])riuted notice, (juoted by Dr Henry, that the school would be 
re-opened on the 28th of March 1785 by Jonathan and John 
Dalton, “ wlierc youth will he carefully instructed in English, 
Latin, Greek, and French ; also Writing, Arithmetic, JMerchants’ 
Accounts, and the Mathematics.” Mary Dalton, their sister, 
came to give her assistance in taking care of the boarders; and 
their father and mother often went to visit thorn, w'alking in one 
day, “ over mountain and slack,” a distance of forty-five miles. 

Having no capital for such an establishment, the two Daltons 
were obliged to borrow money from George Bewley, and also 
from their father and sister and other friends; but, being very 
economical and good managers, they repaid these loans out of 
their first year’s earnings, which amounted to L.107,—an inconte 
which tl)(;y eked out by a few pounds received for “ drawing 
conditions,” “ collecting rents,” “ making wills,” and ‘^searching 
registers.” About the middle of 1786 they issued a second cir¬ 
cular, announcing a more extended plan of instruction, embrac¬ 
ing, in addition to English, Latin, Greek, and' French, no 
fewer than iice7itt-/-one subjects in Mathematics, Natural Philo¬ 
sophy, andtheif applications. 

In addition to these duties, John, wdio had now reached hi 3 
twenty-first year, announced a series of lectures on Mechanics, 
Optics, Pneumatics, Asti'enomy, and the use of the Globes, giving 
their general contents in a syllabus, and fixing half-a-guinea*(or 
one shilling per lecture) as the fee for the course.^ The syllabus 
cuds with the Latin quotation,— ^ 

“ Ex rerum causis«uprem!tm noscere causam.” 

Miss Johns informs ns that when this syllabus, with another of 
the later date of 1792, came accidentlilly under Dalton’s notice, 
“he burst out into a loud laughastonished, no doubt, with the 
va^t range of science which, with such slende^’ acquirements, ho 
had undertaken to teach. It is interesting to loaru how Joliu 
performed liis part as a teacher of about sixty boys and girls, 
especially after nearing of his doings in the village school. The 

' This course was repeated iu 1791 ; the fee being reduced-to live shillings, or 
sixpence for each lecture. 

VOL. XXVIX. NO. LIV. 2 H 
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two masters, having seen little of society, were “uncouth in 
their manners,” ana ,maintained a “ system of gitsat sternness 
and formality.” John was the gentler and more popular of the 
two. During school hours he was occupied with his own studies, 
making mathematical calculations on scraps of paper; so that it is 
probable that the faults of the scholai*s escaped Ins notice from his 
being less vigilant than his brother. Corporal punishment was 
inflicted only once upon throe boys. John held the cidjnita, while 
Jonathan administered the whip so sliarply as to draw blood, and 
render necessary the assistance of a surgeon. This severity of 
discipline occasioned much discussion, and its victims would 
have been withdrawn from the school, “ had not a strong in¬ 
terest been manifested in sup{)ort of the masters.” 

During the twedve years which John spent at Kenda!, he 
made great progress in his scientific stuaies. Almost every 
branch of science seems to have occupied his attention. He not 
only made barometers, thermometers, and hygrometers for his 
own use, but also for sale. lie collected butterflies and ichneu¬ 
mons for Mr Crostliwaitc. lie studied the changes in cater¬ 
pillars, and the power of a vacuum, or eramersion in nator, to 
destroy'or suspend vitality hi snails,, mites, and maggots, lie 
prepared books of dried plants, consisting of two quires, wbicli be 
proposed to sell for half-a-guineaj and he completed a 
Siccus^ in eleven volumes, iiow' in the possession of IMr T. F. 
Heywood of the Isle of Man. In one of his botanical excursions 
with a friend, ho narrowly escajied Irom the attack of a bull “ by 
climbing into a tree or over a walk” 

Having at one time thought of studying medicine, and prac¬ 
tising it as a profession, he performed an claborafb series of ex¬ 
periments on his own ingesta and egesta, with the view of ascer¬ 
taining the weight lost by insensible perspiration. An account 
of these experiments was read at the first meeting of the British 
Assesciation at York; and the writer of this article, who was 
present, will never forget the peals of laughter which were 
elicite44jij?' the peculiarly gi-ave and solemn manner with which 
tile ahthor detailed the various# operations which were rendered 
necessary in such an inquiry. The scheme of relinijuishing the 
profession of a schoolmaster and entering upon the study of law 
or medicine, was not encouraged by the friends whom ho con¬ 
sulted, Mr Gi'cenup bluntly told him that these two profes¬ 
sions “wer<^/totally out of the reach of a person in his circum-, 
stances,”.;®^ recommended to him the “more humblo sphere of 

I Tho fix|«l‘dicse volumes contains tlie following general title-page 
Siems, dimrsarunt in Agris Kendal vicinis i^bate mseentmn Spen- 

.miTia, sindia dfahannk JJalton colhcta,et seemdum classe$ ei ordines dis~ 

posita, ., ■ 
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ari apotliecary or an attorney,” while Mr Eliliu Robinson con¬ 
sidered him well adapted for his present profession,” aitd disap¬ 
proved of his abandoning “ the noble labour bf teaching youth.” 
This last advice he adopted, and the rest of his"life spent in, 

the diffusion, as well as in the advancement, of science. ^ ' 

During our philosopher’s residence in Kendal, he contributed 
largely to the Gentleman*s and .Ladies* Diary^ two periodical 
works which often called forth the talents of some of our best 
English mathematicians. His name is attached to nianyi solu¬ 
tions of mathematical and physical questions in the volumes 
which were published in the years 1784-1794, He proposed 
several questions and answered them himself. In 1787 and 
1788 ho was peculiarly successful in his solutions. He solved 
correctly thirteen out of t\iG fifteen^ including the prize question, 
proposed in 1787. In the “ Gentlesnan’s Diary” for 1789, he 
solved correctly seven of the mathematical questions; and in the 
“Ladies’Diary” for 1790, he gained the highest prize for his 
masterly solution of the prize question. 

His great success in solving mathematical and physical prob¬ 
lems induced him, in*1791 and 1792, to try hisdiaud as a 
moralist; and we accordingly find, in a list supplied to Dr Honpr 
by Dr George Wilson, some amusing queries and solutions in 
questions not connected with mathematics. One of these cannot 
fail to amuse the reader. 

Query by Mira, 

“ Is it possible for a person of sensibility and virtue, who has 
once felt the passion of love in the fullest extent that the human 
heart is capable* of receiving it (being, by death or some other 
circumstance, for ever deprived of the object of its wishes), evq^- 
to feel art equal passion for any other object 'I 

“ Answered by Mr John Dalton of Kendal. 

It will be generally allowed that, in sustaining the disappoint¬ 
ments incident to life, true fortitude would guard us from the 
extremes of insuperable melancholy and stoic insefisibiTity, 
both being incompatible witli your*ovvn liappiness and the good 
of mankind. If, therefore, the passion of love have not acquired 
too great ascendancy over the reason, we- m«,y, 1 think, conclude 
that true magnanimity may support the shock without eventually 
feeling the mental powers and affections enervated and destroyed 
by it; and, consequently, that the query may be answered in the 
amrmativt*. However, if this passion be too strong, when com¬ 
pared with the other faculties of the mind, it may be feared that 
the shock will enfeeble it, so as to render the exercise of its 
functions in future much more limited than before.” 

During our philosopher’s residence at Kendal he became ac- 
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(Attainted with Mr John Gough, a man of high scientific attain¬ 
ments, whose memory has not been duly honoured by his 
countrymen. He was the son, as Dr Dalton tells us, of a 
wealthy tradesman who lived at Middleshaw near Kendal, and 
had the misfortune of losing his sight by the stnall-pox when 
about two years of age. Ho is, perhaps, he continues, one of the 
most astonishing instances that ever appeared of what genius, 
united with perseverance and every other subsidiary aid, can 
accomplish, when deprived of what we usually reckon the most 
valuable sense. He is a perfect master of the Latin, Greek, and 
Froncli languages, understands all the difterent branches of 
mathematics, and solves the most difficult and'abstruse problems 
in his own head. He is am adept in every branch of Natural 
Philosophy. Ho knqws, by the touch, taste, and smell, almost 
every plant within twenty miles of this placehe can reason 
with astonishing perspicuity on the constmetion of the eye, the 
nature of light, of colours, and of optic glasses; and was a good 
proficient in astronomy, chemistry, medicine, and other branches 
of knowledge. His father supplied him with books, instruments, 
and every thing he required; and, had he wished it, would have 
sent him to the University. Jlis brothers and sisters wrote and 
read for him; Dalton drawing diagrams, and making for him 
mathematical calculations. For these good turns, Dalton was 
amply rewarded. Gough taught him Latin, Greek, and French, 
of which he knew nothing when he came to Kendal; gave him 
the use of his library and scientific apparatus; and freely imparted 
to him his ‘^stores of science.” For this interchange of kindness, 
Gough was above receiving any pecuniary recompense,” and 
Dalton has acknowledged that the balance was alwaysin his own 
favour. Gough, who was two years older than Dhltoii, lived to 
an advanced age. He is said to have prepared Dr Whewell 
and several other distinguished wranglers for their contests.” He 
was^much respected by all who knew him, and sat for the follow¬ 
ing portrait to his friend and admirer Wordsworth 

Methinks I see him, how his eye-balls rolled 
Beneath his ample b'row, in‘darkness framed, 

But each instinct wdth spirit, and the frame 
Of the wliqlo countenance alive •vtrith thought, 

Fancy, and understanding; whilst the voice 
Discoursed of natural or moral truth, 

With ,eloquence and such authentic power, 

That,, in his presence, humble knowledge stood 
* Abashed, and^tender pity overawed.® 

' Mr Gough’s ht^her-in-law, Mr Thomas Harrison of Kendal, jSmself a 
I>lrilesoi>her awl j^tanist, infwras ns that Gough possessed the best eoUection 
' of plants in Comferlewi.—See Nicholson’s Journal 8vo, voL xi., p. 2S7, 

* The Kxenrsioh. 
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Wc should like to know the history of Gough, and his rela¬ 
tions with Dalton during the nine or teg years whiclv followed 
their separation in 1793, when Dalton removed from Kendal to 
Manchester. We have traced his history from the end of 1801 to 
the middle of 1810, in twenty volumes of Nicholson’s Journal,;* 
now before us. In each of these there is one paper, and in many 
of them, two or three, from his prolific pen. The papers aro 
mathematical, chemical, and physical; and now and then on sub¬ 
jects in Natural History and general Science. We find him in 
controversy with Dr Thomas Young on the theory of compound, 
sounds,’—with Professor Barlow’’ on polygonal members,—and 
even with his bosom friend Dalton, andDr Henry senior, on the sub¬ 
ject of mixed gases. In this last controversy, Dr Henry junior 
alleges that Gough employs some asperity of language, and that Dr 
Dalton replied with unruffled kindness; but this appears to us to 
be too strongly stated against the blind philosopher. Having 
maintained the chemical union of water and air, and also the 
liomogedbity of the “ atmospherical gas,” ” Gough says that, on 
further prosecuting the inquiry, he was compiled to make an 
open attack on his fiiend Mr Dalton, and his new convert Mr 
Henry. lie promises to conduct the dispute fairly, which lie 
says “ is due to friendship, as well as the obligation of truth.”* 
As the dispute advances, the teacher and his pupil denounce each 
other’s arguments as unsound and untenable. What is called 
theory by the one, is called hypothesis by the other. The pupil 
implies in Ids arguments that his opponent is ignorant of che¬ 
mistry, and uses illustrations so homely as to be offensive. ]Mr 
Gough, exaggerating these blossoms of temper, alleges that his 
pupil has*amused the suj^erficial reader rather than convinced the 
reasoner; that he treats the subject (not the author) with acrimgny 
and ridicule; and that the simile of the philosopher, cottager, and 
sieve, is more calculated to promote ridicule than truth. In re¬ 
plying to this letter, Dr Dalton promises “ to avoid as mu«h as 
may be” the two charges of “ acrimony and ridiculeand in an¬ 
swering a dynamical argument against his theory, lig obwjrves, 
with much good feeling, that, having himself studied the prin¬ 
ciples of Dynamics, as well as those of many other mathematical 
and physical sciences,,junder the tuition q^f Mr Gough, he feels 
under strong obligations to him ; but these, he will readily grant, 
do not bind him to subscribe to his opinions when he cannot per- 


’ Mr GoasfJi's paper with this title was published in the Manchester Memoirs. 
The controversy is not noticed, in Dr reacoeVs life of Youug,* Dr Young’s 
reply is in Nicholson’s Journal, 8vo, vol ii., p. 264, See also toL iii., p. 39, 
%45 ; vol. iv., p. 1, 139, 152. 

* Id. id., vbl. X2i., p. 118, 241; xxii., p. 33. 
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ceive them to be well-founded.”^ Mr Gough replies to this letter 
on the $d December 1804,® under the feeling that his friend has 
tried to Expose his igu6rance of chemistry; and thus closes a con¬ 
troversy which, like all similar ones, derives any bitterness it may 
possess from mutual misapprehension. Had Mr Gough lived 
long enough, he would have been proud of the distinguished 
honours (lonferred upon his pupil. 

After having abandoned the idea of following any of the 
learned professions, Dalton seems to have devoted himself to a 
regular course of scientific intjuiry. Meteorology was the sub- 
' ject to which he movSt diligently applied .himself, Mr Gough 
had set him the example of keeping a meteorological journal at 
Kendal,’’ and ho commenced one himself on the 24th jMarcIi 
1787. This journal was continued till 1793 at Kendal j and 
from 1793 till the evening before his death at Manchester. The 
very first entry in it is the notice of an aurora on the evening of 
the 24th March, another having occurred three nights before; 
and it is probable, as Dr Henry conjectures, that he w^ induced 
by this remarkable meteor to study and record meteorological 

f menomcna. For nearly six montlis his observations were 
imited to general remarks on the state of the weather; but ho 
afterwards records the indications of the barometer, thermo¬ 
meter, and hygrometer, by means of instruments of his own 
construction. 

Towards the close of 1792, before be left Kendal, he resolved 
to publish his Meteorological Journals; and they accordingly ap¬ 
peared in 1793, under the title of “ Meteorological Observa¬ 
tions and Essays.” The work is divided into two parts, in the 
first or which he treats of the barometer, tbermometer, hygro¬ 
meter, and rain-gauge, adding tables of the daily prqssui’e, tem¬ 
perature, and moisture of the air, with the quantity of rain which 
fell at Kendal and Keswick between the years 1787 and 1793. 
Tbe^ observations at Keswick were made by Mr Crosthwaite, 
with instruments procured from and made by Dalton; but their 
valqa, as corresponding ones with those at Kendal, is greatly 
diminished by not having beeq made at the same hours. Those 
of Dalton are defective from other causes. They were made at 
hours which do not give by tlieir average the mean temperature 
of tho day; and, w'hat is worse, they wer# not made at the same 
hours throughout the year. “ The morning observations were 
taken between ^ and 8 dclock ; the mid-day observations about 
12 Of 1; the n|ght observations at Kendal about 9 or 10, but 

’ Niclaoison’s Joifernab vol. K., p. 274. ® Id. id., rol. x., p. 20.’’ J 

* This journal doWfJnot seem to have be^n publii^eo. An abstract of hil 
joarnal in 1807 an,®?;J808''i» published in “Nicholson*8 Journal.” With Ibex’s 
, thermometer he mean temperature in lat. 54* 20' to bo 4S*-'8. 
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at Keswick, at 6 in summer and 4 in winter.” Our author 
notices this irregularity in the obsen’^ations of his friegd as a 
circumstance which makes the mean temperjiture of Keswick too 
high compared with that at Kendalbut he does not seem to 
l«) aware of the defects in his own times of observation. Ho sub¬ 
sequently tells ns, however, the important fact, which vitiates so 
luaiiy meteorological registers—and many made in the present 
day—“ that the time or times of the day at which the observa¬ 
tions ought* to be made, in order to determine the true mean, has 
not, that I know of, b^n ascertained.”^ Among tlie other ob¬ 
servations in this part of the work, those of Crostliwaite on the 
height of the clouds, and of Dalton on the aurora borealis, are the 
most important. Out of 5381 observations, 20^l8 made the clouds 
above 1050 yards high. In heavy and continued rains, the clouds 
wore generally below the^ summit of Skiddaw, whose height is 
1050 yards above Keswick ; but it ft*eqnently rained when the 
clouds were entirely above it. After noticing the winds, the 
frosts, and the falls of snow, and describing what is called the 
Bottom Winds on Derwent Water, ho devotes two sections to 
the aurora borealis, ai^l its influence on the magnetic .needle. 

The second part of this work consists of eight Essays—on the 
Constitution, Figure, and Height of the Atmosphere; on Winds; 
on the Variation of the Barometer; on the relation between Heat 
and other bodies; on the Temperature of different Climates and 
Seasons; on Evaporation, Rain, Hail, Snow, and Dew ; on the 
relation between tlie Barometer and Rain ; and on the Aurora 
Borealis, which is treated of in six separate sections. 

Among the new ideas contained in this volume, itsiautlior 
placed a lligh value upon hi.s theory of the trade winds, his dis¬ 
covery of tlio influence of the aurora on the magnetic n^e^le, 
and his explanation of the lengthened sound of thunder. But, as 
he himself tells us, lie was anticipated in tliem,—a mortitication 
which falls to the lot of every ardent cultivator of science,*and 
one wliicli, to some extent, awaited him in reference to liis 
greatest discoveries. 

To the second edition of.this work, published in 18^4, he has 
added an appendix of forty-seven pages, in whicli his attention 
is especially called to Hnrnboldt’s celebrated Memoir on /so- 
fhennal lAnes^ in which this distinguished philosopher refers to 
Dalton’s exjdanation of the great variations of temperature in 
<lifferent parts of the same pai’allel of latitude. This explanation 

he unfolds a little,” to make it more “ generally intelligible,” 
and he is disposed to refer the fact to tlie existence of two cold 
poles in tho'arctic region. 

* This important jioint in Mcteorolo^^jr hm boon fully treated ia this Joarnal, 
vol. V,, pp. 494-503, ill our lieview of “ ilamboldt’s Ceittral Asia,*' 
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If the idea,” he says, sugpjested by Sir David Brewster, in 
the ‘ Transactions of the Royal Society of Edinburgh,’ vol. ix., 
182], be correct (and’there seems great reason to believe it to 
be sp), namely, that there are iioo poles of greatest cold in the 
Noi'thern Ilcfnisphere, the above observations will enable us to sec 
the natural cause of tins remarkable fact; . . . and it W'ould bo 
a curious coincidence if Professor Ilaustoeii’s two supposed 
northern magnetic poles should be found (which they nearly are) 
in the same position as the two poles of extreme cohf.”^ 

It Jt])pears, from his “ addenda ” to tl*t> Essay on the Aurora 
Borealis, that he attached great value to his observations and 
speculations on the subject. The present work, indeed, ho tolls 
us, “ was published originally with more especial reference to 
this j>ecu1iar matter; ” and he is, therefore, fed to give a list of 
auroras observed in Britain, from 1793 to 1834, distinguishing 
those which he had himse'irobserved. He continued to niain- 
tain the opinion, that the bwims of the aurora were of a ferru¬ 
ginous nature; that in the higher atmosphere there is an elastic 
liuid, having the properties of magnetic steel; that, like vapour¬ 
ised air, it is an imperfect conductor of electricity ; that rings of 
this fluid encompass the magnetic pole ; that the beams are ar¬ 
ranged in equidistant rows round the same pole j and that the free 
electricity, in a disturbed electrical state of the atmosphere, runs 
along these beams and I'ings, from one quarter of tlie heavens to 
another, exhibiting the plionomena of the aurora. 

When the “Meteorological Essays” were in the press, Dalton 
left Kendal, and took up his residence in Manchester. Dr 
Burnt*, the Principal of the Nevf College in that city, tlic* 
offspring of the WarringtoA Academy, having asked Mr (rough 
for a suitable i>erson as the teacher of mathematics, he recom¬ 
mended Dalto-n, who gladly ac(.‘epted of the office. He lived in 
the establishment, and continued for six years to teach a class of 
not, more than twenty-three students. Small as this number 
was, Dr Smith reniarks that, “ although Manchester is now 
miri^iplied by four, it cannot show the same number;” and he 

fears that tlie love of extenvii things has overpowered the love 
of science.” 

On the 3d of October 1794, Dalton was elected a member of 
the Liteitty arid Philosopbicid Society of Manchester, and on 
the 31st, he restd his celebrated paper, entitled “ Extraordinary 
Facts relating the Vision of CdioiirsT The facts were, th^fe. 
he himself fmc| several persons^ had that peculiarity of visio:^'! 
now called edom Mindness, from their distingoishing “ only 

' Appendix, pp.itl 5,;^!,$. 

* Dalton’s brotl^r, and tme or two otliers in the neighhourhood of Eagles- 
£eld, had the same' defect. 
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or at most three, colours,” which “ they call yellow and blue, or 
yellow, blue, and purple his “ yellow comprehending the re<], 
orange, yellow, and green of other persotis, and his blue and 
purple coinciding with theirs,” 

\V'’itliout attempting any experiment on his own eyes, or those 
of his brother, our author, with his usual boldness in the sugges¬ 
tion of causes, docs not scruple to assert, that “ it u almost be¬ 
yond a doubt that one of the humours of his ey^e, and of the eyes 
of his fellows, is a coloured inediiim, probably* some modification 
of blue.” This hypothesis, strange to say, was severely tested 
and disproved by’- thfe condition of his own eyes after death. Dr 
Jiansome, his physician, conducted the examination of them 
•with much skill and sagacity. “ He sacrificed,” as he remarks, 
‘‘one‘eye to the determination of the colour of tlie three 
humours. The aqueous, collected in a watch-glass, from a careful 
puncture of the cornea*, and viewed* Ifotli by reflected and trans¬ 
mitted light, was found to be perfectly pellucid and free from 
colour. The vitreous humour and its enveloqoe (the hy’^aloid mem¬ 
brane) were also perfectly colourless. The crystalline lens was 
slightly amber-coloureil, as usual in persons of atlvanced age. 
The tunics, retina, choroid, and sclerotic, with their subdivisions, 
presented no iieculiurity. In the other eye, the posterior ps^rt, 
being removed by a vertical section in a plane at right angles with 
the axis, with as little disturbance as possible of the humours, we 
were able to sec objects as througli a lens; and thus objects of 
diffei'eut colours, lioth by transmitted and reflected light, were 
examined without any appreciable difference, 1 did not omit to 
place scarlet and green together, as I knew that the Doc^r was 
not able tft discoA^er any difierence^etw’^eeii the colour of the 
scarlet geranium flower and its leaves ; but to my tyes, the con¬ 
trast of the colours, seen througli the medium of the greafer 
portion of the huiijours, was as great as ever. Sir David Brew¬ 
ster visited,/ae shortly after this examination, and I endeavojircd 
to keep the humours in a state for his inspection and experiment; 
but he suggested notiiing further, as he agreed with mo thai-feho 
imperfection of Dalton’s visjon arojo from some doficienf sensorial 
or perceptive power, rather than from any peculiarity in the eye 
itself.” ^ 

From these causes, Dr Dalton’s paper ofl Colour Blindness has 
a peculiar interest; but w’d cannot agree with Dr Smitli in cha¬ 
racterizing it as “ in reality a discovery,” The same visual de¬ 
fect had been previously described; and the subject has been 
I'ecently pressed upon the attention of the public, in a new and 
important aspect, by Dr George Wilson, in Ids admirable work 
on Colour Blindness. We have already IfeidT occasion to direct 
* Letter from l>r Kansome to Dr Hcnij, Memoirs, p. 202. 
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the attention of the reader* to the interesting contents of tliis 
volume; but we fear that the valuable sii|»gestioiis which it con¬ 
tains rcTspecting the msg of coloured signals on railways and at 
sea, have not excited the attention which they merit; and that 
the suggestion, made in the Review referred to, that ijcrsons 
who arc colour blind should neither be chemists and druggists, 
nor the manufacturers of food and beverages, nor soldiers or 
sailors, nor witnesses in a court of justice, lias never been at¬ 
tended to by those whom it most concerns.® 

After he had been five years in Manchester, Dalton communi¬ 
cated to the Philosophical Society, in 17H§, his Experiments 
and Observations to determine whether tho Quantity of Rain and 
Dew is equal to the Quanfitj of Water cturied oft'by the rivers, 
and raised by evaporation ; and on the Origin of Springs*’' In 
this paper he decides, on grounds somewhat questionable, tliat 
the two quantities are equal; and on thft subject of springs, he 
maintains that they are derived solely from rains. In this 
volume, he first distinctly announces his theory of aqueous 
vapour,—“ that it is an elastic fluid sui generis^ diflusihle in the 
atmosphere, but'not chemically combined with It;—that tumpera- 
ture alone limits the maximum of vajxnuMu the atmosphere; and 
that there exists at all times, and 'in all ])laces, a quantity of 
* atjueons vapour in the atmosphere, variable according to circum¬ 
stances.” This paper vras immediately folhiwed by one “ On 
the Power of Pluids to conduct Heat,” in which, after ascertain¬ 
ing the point of maximum density of water, he draws the con¬ 
clusion, in opposition to that of Count Rumford, tlmt water 
conducts heat a little, and that its expansion is the same both 
above and below its point |lf maximum density. IiKflxing this 
point he adopted Sfi", and afterwards 38°. Dr Hope made it 
between 39|-° and 40°, a very accurate result, wliich has been 
confirmed by tho more recent experiments of Dr Playfair and Mr 
Joule, w'ho found it to be 39°'001. 

, In May 1800, Dalton w’as elected joint-secretary "witli Dr 
Hull to the Manchester Society, in the room of Dr William 
limy; an office which ho retained till 1808, when he succeeded 
Dr Roget as vice-president of^that bddy, In the month of J uiie 
of the same year, lie submitted to the Society his “ Experiments 
and Observations on the Heat and Cold produced by the Me¬ 
chanical Condensation and Rarefaction of Air.” In this ingeni-, 
ous paper, he shows that tlie changes of temperature referred to, 
are much greater than had been supposed, tho expansion of 
gases amounti% to neply one-tenth of their volume for 50° of 

> See this JOttrffifti, vol. xXiv., pp, ,325-358. 

2 Since Ihr Wilspn’s t>o©k, and the review of it, were published, three new 
cases of colonr bliadaesB have been described.—See Titan, September 1857, No. 
CL., p. 344. 
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lieat; and tliat a compression to one4ialf its volume raised the 
teuiperaturc 50°. He pointed out the insufficiency of the mer¬ 
curial thermometer as a measure of such*evanescent dhanges, 
and describes a simple and ingenious <iontrivance for approxi¬ 
mating to the (juantity of heat evolved or absorbed. He adopts 
the theory of Lambert, that a vacuum has its proper capacity for 
heat, and contains an absolute quantity of it. 

In the month of March 1801, he published an English Gram¬ 
mar, which excited no notice, and of which almost no copies were 
sold ; and in October of the same year, he communicated to tlie 
Manchester Society his important “Experimental Essays on 
the Constitution of Mixed Gases; on the Force of Steam or 
Ya])our of Water and other liquids, lu different temperatures, 
botli in 8t Toncelliau Vacuum and in Air; and on Evapora¬ 
tion, and the Expansion of Gases by Heat.’^ The following are 
the general results at which he arrived:— 

1. When two elastic fluids, A and B, are mixed, there is no 
material repulsion among their particles, those of A not repelling 
those of B as they do hne another. 

2. The force of steam from all liquids is the same, at equal 
distances above or jjelow the several temperatures at wliich they 
boil in the open air; and tluft force is the same under any pres¬ 
sure from another elastic fluid as it is in vacuo. 

3. The quantity of any lujuid evaporated in the open air, is 
directly .‘IS the force of steam from such liquid at its temperature, 
all the circumstances being the same. 

4. All elastic fluids expand the same quantity by beat, and 

this expansion is very nearly in the same equable way as that of 
mercury. • # 

The Essav ou the Force of Steam contains the results of his 
experiments made between the temperatures of 32° and 212“*^ 
but though they were to a certain extent confirmed by otlier 
observers, yet they have been superseded by the more accurate 
results obtained by MM. Dulong and Arago, Kognault and 
Mignus. ^ 

in January 1803, be read a paper “On the Tendency «f Elastic 
Fluids to Diffusion through ^acli otlier,”—a subject begun by Dr 
Priestley, and more successfully pursued by Professor Graham ; 
and in October of the same year, he readmnother paper, “ On 
the Absorption of Gases by Water and other Liquids,”—a 
remarkable paper, in which he first gives a table of atomic 
weights, or the weights of the ultimate particles of gaseous and 
other bodies—the foundation of that theory of the constitution 
of matter with which his name "will for ever be associated. 

Both Dr Henry and Dr Angus Smith have collected some 
notices of the social life of Dalton, which are too few hi number 
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to f\Ye ns an idea of tbe habits and maiiiiors of tlio philosopher, 
louring the eleven ;^Gars that he spent in Manchester, Dalton oc¬ 
cupied rooms in the apartments of the Manchester Society. In the 
autumn of 1804, however, Mrs Johns, the wife of his colleague, 
the 14ev, W. Johns, having accidentally met him when passing 
her house, asked Dalton why he never came to see them ; lie im¬ 
mediately replied, “ I do not know; but I will come and live 
with you, if you will let me.” Mrs Johns thought at first he was 
in jest, but finding that he was in earnest, she desired him to 
call next day, after she had seen her father. lie accordingly 
called; and having learnt that his offer was accepted, he took 
possession of the only spare bedroom in the bouse. Here be 
lived for twenty-six years, until Mr Johns gave u]) Jus school, 
and retired to tlie suburbs of the town. He rose at eight o’clock 
in the morning; went to bis laboratory with his lantern to light. 
the fire in winter, and carrfe hack to breakfast when the family 
had nearly finished theirs. Keturning to his experiments, he 
staid till dinner-time, ‘^coming,’’ as Dr f^nitii says, “in a hurry 
when it was nearly over, eating moderately, and drinking water 
onl 5 ^ Went out again, and returned at about five o’clock to 
tea, still in a hurry, when the rest yvere finisiung. Again to his 
laboratory till nine o’clock, when lie returned to supper; after 
which ho and Mr Johns smoked a pipe, and the whole family 
seems to have enjoyed this time of conversation and recreation 
after the busy tlay.” On the afternoon of every Tlmrsday, ho 
played a few games at bowls at the “ Dog and Partridge,” then 
outside tbe town. When ho had played a fixed number of 
gauies, be took tea at the inn, bmoked his ]>ipe, and returned to 
bis studies. About mid-day bo read the newspapers at tbe 
Portico; but be was so silent and uncommunicative, that his 
political opinions were only matter of conjecture. He was said 
to be a Conservative, although he always voted with’the Liberals. 

In summer, in the month of June, his great delight was to 
wander among the Cuniherland hills-^the scenes of his early 
‘{svffldics—collecting air, gases, and minerals for analysis. lie 
liad ascended Ilelvellyn thirty or fc(rty times ; and during these 
and other excursions, be always walked rapidly, outstripping 
generally bis companions, even when yoUuger than himself. 

During the year 3803, Dalton accepted an invitation to lec¬ 
ture at the Royal Institution in London. Not knowing 
nature of the lecture, nor the kind, of apparatus at his disp(3pi“, 
he went to |jondon in a great measure unprepared; but notwith¬ 
standing th^e disadvantages, he seems to have acquitted himself 
to his owii fi^tis&ctiou as well as to that of his audience. In ad¬ 
dition usual assemblage of “from one to three hundred of 
both aei®i”ancludmg many persons of rank and official position, 
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‘‘ several gentlemen of first-rate talents” were among his auditors; 
and, as he himself informed his brother, his ejgiiteenth lectjtre on 
heat and the laws of expansion was received with the greatest 
applause. The one that followed,” he adds, was on miml 
elastic f aids, in which I had an opportunity of developing mj 
ideas that have alroa(^ been published on the subject more fully. 
The doctrine has, as l apprehended it would, excited the atten¬ 
tion of philosophers throughout Europe.” In liis lecture on 
optics, he amused his audience with an account of bis colour 
blindness, a defect which rather amused than annoyed him. * “ X 
got six ribbands,” he says, ^^hlue, pink, lilac, red, green, and 
brown, which matched very well, and told the audience so. I do 
not know whetlier they generally believed me to be serious, but 
one gentleman came up immediately after, and told me he per¬ 
fectly agreed with me; be had not remarked the difference by 
candle-light.” * * 

On this occasion Dalton became acquainted with Mr Davy, who 
was very kind to him. . He advised him to write and to “labour” 
liis first lecture, as his audience would form their opinions of him 
from it. He accordingly’' devoted nearly two days to its compo¬ 
sition t and on the evening b^bre the lecture, Davy took him to 
the theatre of the institution, and, seating himself in the most^ 
distant corner, made him read the whole of it. Davy then read 
it to Dalton as the audience, and the two philosophers concluded 
the rehearsal with criticising each other’s metliod of lecturing,— 
a process in wdiieh Dalton, no doubt, got useful advice, as we 
may infer from his own account of his appearance on the real 
stage. “ Next da}^,” he says, “ I read it to an audience of about 
150 or 200 l^eople, which was more than were expected. "I'liey 
gave a vciy general plaudit at the conclusion, and several came 
up to compliment me on the excellence of the introductory. 
Since tliat 1 have scarcely written anything; all has been expe¬ 
riment and verbal explanation. In general, my experiments 
have uniformly succeeded, and I have never once faltered in the 
elucidation of them. In fact, I can now enter the lecture-rc^«!ifr 
with as little emotion, nearly,, as I can smoke a pipe witli you on 
Sunday or Wednesday evening.” 

In the month of February 1805, Dalton went to London to 
purchase apparatus for his lectures. In jxissihg through Birming¬ 
ham, ho dined with James Watt, “that veteran in science, with 
whom be spent some hours mostnagreeably.” In the summer of 
the same year, he delivered a course of lectures at Manchester, 
which were attended by about one hundred and twenty sub¬ 
scribers ** at two guineas each.” He was occupied in the winter 
of that year principally in teaching in private families, many of 
’whomresided in the country, which “afforded him a pleasant 
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walk, very conduciye to Ws health.” At this time he contem- 
]>late(l r. repetition his lectures during the winter, and ho was 
(>ccupicd in preparing for the press the first part of his ‘‘ New 
System, of Chemical Philosophy,” which, however, did not,ap- 
]>car till May 1808; the other two parts, which completed 
the work, were not published till 1810 and 1827. The first 
part, the most important of the three, was favourably received 
by the French chemists. “About two months ago/’ he says, in 
a letter dated December 11,1800, “ I received a very liandsomc 
present from Berthollol, in return for mine sent him (a copy of 
Part i.). Jt was Mem. de hi Socieie UArcue'J being the most 
recent transactions of the Parisian chemists. It contains some 
very valuable papers. They speak very respectfully of my first 
]>art.” 

Having succeeded so well as a lecturer in the Koyal Institu¬ 
tion, and before a metropolitan audience, Dalton offered to de¬ 
liver a course of lectures in Edinburgh, in the spring of 1807. 
Tliis offer, which must have been made to Drl'liomas Thomson, 
then a distinguished extra-academical lecturer in Edinburgh, 
was accepted; and after “announcing hiS'intention by advertise¬ 
ment of handbills, and visiting tire professional gentlemen in 
cbnnection with the C.^ollcge, and others not in that connection, a 
class of eighty ap})eared for liim in two tlays.” When liis five 
lectures had been finished, and he was about to return home by 
Glasgow, he was requested to deliver a second course. Ho ac¬ 
cordingly issued an advertisement, announcing that his second 
course would commence on the 22d April; hpt neither of his 
hiogi'aphers informs us whether or not a sufficient number of 
subscribers came forward. Tlio writer of this article Inul the 
pleasure of attending the first of these courses of lectures. I’hey 
\verc delivered in Dr Thomson’s class-room, and were attended 
by Professor Leslie, Dr Hope, Mr John Murray, the Icoturcr on 
chemistry, and many other persons then of high reputation 
in Edinburgh. A^ a lecturer, Dalton did not shine. The 
homeliness of his manner—ungraceful, and even repulsive—the 
simplicity of his apparatus, aifd the awkwardness with which ho 
used it, were not calculated to rivet the attention of his audiimce ; 
but tbe originality and importance of liis vietts, the clearness 
witli which ho explained them, and the singulai’ity of a humble, 
and at that time unknown, member of the Society of Friends 
coming to enlighten the philosophers of Modern Athens, gaVe an 
interest to his lectures which, they would not otherwise have 
possessed. 

In general society lio%as grave and silent; Irat among pei'sons 
who wei'O either) the cultivators of science or its admirers, he 
took an .active ]^art in the conversation, and was as willing to 
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receive instruction as he was to impart it. During Iiis visit to 
Edinburgh, we had an opportunity of enjoying liis socielsy at a 
tea-party given by JVfr Cruicksliank, a member of the Society of 
Friepds, well known and much esteemed for his benevolence and 
philanthropy. 

So fivourable was the impression which he had made upon 
a London audience, that ho was a second time invited to lecture 
at the Eoyai Institution. lie accordingly went to London in 
December 1809 ; and in Januaiy and February 1810, delivered 
three lectures a-week to the learned and fashionable audience 
wliich then assembled in Albemarle Street. Dalton’s repu¬ 
tation was now widely extended by the publication of his “JS^ew 
System of ( diciuistry,” and he was received with much distinction 
by the eminent men who then adorned the l^oyal Society of 
London. At Sir Joseph Banks’ Spuday evening parties, ho 
met with Cavendish, Davy, Wollaston, Marcet, lioget, lilagden 
etc., and thus found himself, as he describes it, “in the focus 
of the great and learned of the metropolis.” IJe dined also 
witli the Chemical Club, where he discussed chemical subjects 
with Wollaston and Dafy, and was delighted to find “that Davy 
was coming very last into hiswiews on chemical subjects.” 

In the month (»f November 1810, he published the second 
part of the first volume of his “New System of Chemical Philo¬ 
sophy,” w'hicli was dedicated to Mr Davy and Dr Henry, “as a 
testimony to their distinguished merit in the promotion of che¬ 
mical science, and as an acknowledgment of their friendly com- 
inunications and assistance.” During the eight or ten years 
■wdiicli followed the publication of this w'ork, the studies and 
movements of Dalton have not been minutely recorded by his 
biographers. He was no dbubt occupied with his usual in¬ 
quiries, and much of his precious time wasted in the drudgery of 
tuition, and in lecturing, when invited, in various jtarts of the 
country. * From these professional engagements he allowed hifii- > 
self a week or two in summer for relaxation, and he generaljj^ 
spent the time “ in breathing the salubrious air of the mountains 
and lakes near his native place in iSie North of England.” In 
tliose excursions, his object was to ascertain, by observations at 
lifiercnt heights, wliethcr or not there was,, an aqueous vapour 
atmosphere distinct Irom the general atmosphere, and decreasing 
in density upwards in a geometrical progression. These obser¬ 
vations were continued for seveifteen years, from 1803 to 1820, 
and they were published in an interesting memoir, entitled, 
“ Observations on ^Meteorology, particularly with regard to the 
Dew-point, or quantity of Vapour in the Atmosphere, made on 
the mountains in the North of England.” The general result of 
these observations was, “ that the quantity and density of vapour 
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is constantly (or with very rare exceptions) less, the higher we 
ascend.? 

In the jotlmeys during which these observations were made, 
our philosopher was accompanied by Mr Jonathan Otley of 
Keswick, the author of a “ Descriptive Guide to tlie Knglish 
Lakes,” wlio has given an interesting account of the various ex¬ 
cursions which he and Dalton performed almost annually between 
1812 and 1836. Otley, who was born in the saigo year ^ith 
Dalton, though a guide who was paid for his services, was treated 
as a friend, and was of great use to the philosopher as an active 
and intelligent auxiliary in his inquiries. 

The discoveries and writings of our autlior were now well 
known throughout the scientific world, and honours of various 
kinds were liberally conferred uj>on him. In the year 1816, 
the Academy of Sciences of the Institute of France elected him 
one of the fifty corresponding members on the subject of chemis- 
try,—“an honour,” he says in a letter to Ids brother, “ that has 
been conferred only on one other person in this kingdom, I be¬ 
lieve on Dr Wollaston, Secretary to the Koyal Society.” 

Ill 1818, Sir Humphry Da\'y offered him the ap}>ointniunt of 
Natural Philosopher to the Arctic Fxpedition, iihicli was about 
ttt sail from England; but though the salary, during the voyages 
of from two to tnree years, was about L.400 ur L.SOO—a imidi 
larger sum than Dalton realized by lecturing and teaching, lie de¬ 
clined to accept of the ofi’er. 

In 1822, our author was elected a Fellow of the Koyal Society 
of London; and in the summer of the same year, he visited Paris 
in company with Mr Benjamin Dockray, the acconqdished author, 
wo believe, of Egcrie, and]\lrW. D. Crewdson. Having called 
upon M. Breguet, the celebrated watclirnaker, for the purpose of 
having one of his own watches repaired, he received the warmest 
welcome,and was invited with his two companions to dinner, where 
they met M. Arago, M. Fresnel, and other eminent savaiis. The 
elder Breguet having seen the Marquis Do Laplace at the P)oard 
df^ttongitpde, and mentioned to him the arrival of Dalton in Paris, 
he was charged with an invitation to him and his two companions 
to dine with the Marquis at Arcueil on the following Sunday. 

On Saturday the 6th of July, he was visited by M.'Bonsdoif 
and H* Nordenskiold, distinguished pupils of Behfelius, On 
Sunday he attended the chapel of the British Embassy, and on 
the same day he dined at ArcueiJ with Laplace. The following 
interesting account of the dinner has been preserved by Mr Dock^i. 
ray, attd lublished by Dr Heniy:• / 

“ At, mtir ili the affemoon by a coach with Dalton to Arcueil, 
Laplace^s bountry seat, to dine. Engaged the carnage to wait 
for our return: at nine. On alighting wo were coudufjted.through 
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a suite of rooms, where in ‘succession, dinner, dessert, and coffcO 
tables were set out;—and onwards through a large hall, ^upon a 
terrace commanding an extent of gardens and pleasure grounds. 
Tliere was a sheet of water in front, a broad spreading current 
pouring into it from some rocks, where was seen a sculptured 
ngure—an antique—found in the locality, representing the genius 
of tile place. Jt is in these grounds that are still remaining 
the principal Roman works near Paris—the vestiges of Julian’s 
residence, as Governor of Gaul. Avenues, pastures and lawns, 
terraces and broad grayel walks, in long vistas of distance,* are 
bounded by woods and by higher grounds. As yet we had seen no 
one, wlien part of the company came in view at a distance: 
a gentleman of advanced years, and two young men; Was it 
possible not to think of the groves of the Academy, and the 
borders of tbellyssns? Wo approached this group, when the 
elderly gentleman took off his hat, and Advanced to give his hand 
to Dalton. It was Borthollet 1 The two younger were Laplace’s 
sons, and the Astronomer Royal, Arago. Climbing some steps 
upon a long avenue, we saw at a distance Laplace walking un¬ 
covered, with Madam l^iot on his arm ; and Biot, Fourier, and 
Oourtois, father of the Marijhioness Laplace. At the» front of 
the liouse this lady and her grand-daughter met us. At dinnei:, 
Dalton on the right hand of Madam Laplace, and Berthollet 
on her left. Conversation on the Zodiac of Dondcrah in Egypt, 
Bertliollet and Fourier having been in Egypt with Napoleon; 
the different airas of Egyptian sculpture ; the fact, that so little 
at Rome—of public buildings—is earlier* than Augustus, etc. 
After dinner, again abroad in the beautiful grounds, and along 
the reservoh’, an acjueduct of .Julian. These curious works, after 
falling very much into decay, were restored by Mary of Medicis. 
Dalton, walking with Laplace on one side, and Berthollet on 
the other, I shall never forget. Such men, in their personal 
attentions, respect in each other the dignity of ^science hersel*^— 
the great interpreter of nature and leading star of civiliza¬ 
tion ; something which is beyond the honoured individual, whisl^ 
yet attends him, impressing^a sens% of homage that is Elevating 
to him who feels it. Laplace is an uncommon union of sim¬ 
plicity of manners and ah essential dignity of chameter. His 
collected ai|| serCne air realizes to the obs^brver the tranquilliz¬ 
ing influence of philosophy. We may well conceive that such 
a man feels for the interest and honour of science something like 
a religious regard.” 

Dmon himself seems to have preserved some brjef nbtes of 
his agreeable trip to Paris. After characterizing his introduction 
to Laplace as agreeable and interesting, and his villa at Arctteil 
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as beautiful, he gives an account of hia visit to other persons and 
places in Paris Monday^ %th July —^Walked down to the 
arsenal i saw Gay Lussac for half an hour; went to the Jardin 
dll Koi ; saw the wild beasts and anatomical preparations, etc.; 
took coach home; and then went to the Institute, about 100 
persons present; was^ introduced by Biot, and placed in the 
square adi’acent to the officers; was announced by Gay Lussac 
(as president) as a corresponding member (English) present. 
The sitting was from three to five o’clock. After my announce¬ 
ment my two companions were introduced to the same bench 
during the sitting. Sunday^ lAih —Gay Lussac and Humboldt 
called and spent an hour on meteorology, etc. Took coach to 
Thenard; breakfast a la fourchetle with him, family, and Dr 
Edw.a,rds.^ Went to the laboratory near M. Biot’s, and^aw a full 
set of experiments on the deutoxide of hydrogen, most curious 
and satisfactory. M. Thcnerd tlien went with us through the 
laboratory; showed us the new theatres for chemistr}’, physique, 
etc. j and then went to M. Ampere’s, who had previously pre¬ 
pared'*his apparatus for showing the new electro-magnetic pheno¬ 
mena. Saw a set of these experiments, wliich, witli the aid of 
Dr Edwards, were made intelligible to ific. lUh —Took coach 
to the arsenal; spent an hour with Gay Lussac in his laboratory; 
saw his apparatus for specific gravity of steam, vapours, etc.; 
also M. Welter’s, the improver of chemical distillation, etc. 
Walked to the Jardin da Koi; dejeuner a la fourcliette witli IMon- 
sieur and Madam Cuvier and youngest daughter. M. Cuvier 
went with us to the .museum, and accompanied us for some 
time, and then left; a gentleman to attend us tlirongh the museum, 
being himself engaged, but occasionally meeting us spent two 
hours in the museum—the most splendid exhibition of the kind 
ill the universe,—it beggars description. Left after two, and 
took a coach to the Institute; took a cup of coffee, etc., and 
then entered the library ; saw and spoke to M, Edwards, Biot, 
Cuvier, Laplace, BertboUel, Breguet, etc.; entered the Institute ; 
l^j^rd papers by Edwards, Biot (on the Zodiac of Denderali,) 
Fourier cn the Population of Paris; after which, notice was. 
given for strangers to withdraw, when Gay Lussac called to me 
to stay if I chose, being a member, which I did. . The business 
was about the election of members, and lasted ne^ly half an 
hour, after which we broke up. Saw M. Pelletan%n coming 
out, who kindly inquired of me my health, etc. Went with 
Vanquelin in a coach to dine, when my companions met me; 
saw SL Payant, u young chemist of promise.” 

Although the talents and discoveries of Dalton had been ex¬ 
hibited to distjngupied audiences in the metropolis, and were 
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well known to the men who had the capacity to appreciate, as 
well as the power to reward them, yet no attempt was made to 
raise him from his obscurity, and withdraw him from the ^o- 
fessional drudgery to which he had so long been doomed. For 
a long series of years,” says Dr Henry, sen., “ he bore neglect, 
and sometimes even contumely, with the dignity of a philosopher 
who, though free from anything like vanity or arrogance, yet 
knows his own strength, estimates correctly his own achieve- 
mentsj and*leaves to the worjd—generally, thouglu sometimes 
slowly just—the final adjudication of his fame.” • 

Even at the advanced age of fifty-two we find him still gaining 
a small and miscellaneous income as a professional chemist, a lec¬ 
turer and teacher of chemistry and mathematics; sometimes giving 
evidence In courts of justice on subjects connected ^vith the arts, 
and sometimes assisting the manufacturer, by answering his 
iiimiiries and removing his difficulties? But, however congenial 
a few of these occupations may have been, they withdrew his 
attention from those grand and original researches which he was 
destined to pursue, and compelled him to sacrifice for iiiferiol^ ends 
those precious hours which science demanded as her own. It 
was fortunate, under these circumstances, for Dalton that he had 
no domestic cares to ruflle tHb serenity of thought—none of thg 
sharp anxieties which so painfully afflict the parental and the 
filial heart—no aged relative to cherish and maintain—and no 
prattlers at his miee to feed and clothe, and prepare for “ the 
neglect and contumely 'Jllich he had himself endured.” Thus, 
more of the man, and less of the philosopher, we should have 
beheld him in the social conflict, and admired him no Jess when 
struggling against adverse tides, than we now do in his serene 
and peaceful passage to the grave,^ 

TIius situated, we can readily understand hoiv much Daltoft 
w'as gratified with the warm reception which ho met with in 
Paris. He returned “ refreshed and invigorated in mind.” He 
formed a high estimate of the character and talents of many*of 
the celebrated men with whom he had associated; and he rfbi, 
peatedly spoke of his French visit as one of the rnost^ pleasing 
events of his life. Tho appfeciatioh of his merits by competent 
and impartial judges, raised him even in tho estimation of his 
best friend^lf; home; and the dispensers ofihonours aijd of fame 
were rouse "rom their apathy to a duo sense of the duties whicdi 
they had neglected. 

' It would bo unjust to Mr Strutt of Derby, himself dutinguished by his scien¬ 
tific acquireuionts, not to state that, about the year 1818, ho offered to Dalton, 
through ^dermau Shuttleworth of Manchester, a laboratory and a homf qt his 
house, wuh a salary ofL.400 a-year, and perfect freedom, to spend his time in 
any way he might think agreeable. A love of independence, however, induced 
Dalton to decline the offer. 
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The Eoyal Society, as Dr Smith states, had paid him no at¬ 
tention, standing, as he adds, more in tlie condition of a reservoir 
than a'fountain. This, however, is a defect which attaches 
more to the constitution of the body than to the Fellows who 
compose it. In Foreign Academies, the members, who are the 
governing body, are responsible for the institution to which they 
belong; out the Hoyal Society is conducted by its office-bearers 
and council, the members of which have no permanent standing, 
and therefore no personal respopsibility. The courtUil of the 
present year is not the council of the next; and the president, 
the most permanent and responsible office-bearer, lias been so 
often changed, that within the last forty years seven or eiglit 
individuals have held that honourable office. 

So early as 1810, Mr Davy had offered to propose Clalton as 
a member of the Society; hut there is reason to believe that he 
declined the honour on account of the heavy entrance fee, and 
the annual payment which it involred. In 1822, however, he 
was proposed and elected without his consent; ahd, in 1826, the 
presidtent and council awarded to him the first of the Royal medals, 
of the value of fifty guineas, which had been founded by 
George IV. in the previous year. In presenting this medal to 
Dalton, “ for tlie development of the chemical theory of definite 
proportions, usually called the Atomic Theory, and for hi^ various 
other labours and discoveries in physical and chemical science,” 
Sir Humphry Davy, then president of the Society, conceded to 
him the distinction, which others had liluied, of first unequivo¬ 
cally calling the attention of philosophers to that impeyptant sub¬ 
ject. He compared his merits to those of Kepler in astronomy; 
referred to his disinterested and painful labours for a quarter 
of a century; and pronounced the award of the Royal Medal to 
be an anticipation of that opinion which posterity must form 
of his labours.” 

In August 1827 the first part of the second volume of his 
“ Kew System of Chemical Philosophy” was given to the world; 
imt it diet not add to his reputation, and did not, as Dr Henr^ 
observes, ^ven adequately represent the existing state of chemi¬ 
cal knowledge. He w^as always unWilling to change his opinion, 
and to adopt those which chemists of his ow'd rank had placed 
beyond a doubt* He hesitated to acquiesce in the Aen unrver- 
saUyrOC^ived doctrine oi volumes; and, in his reforSIdtables of 
atomic weights, he clings with obstinate tenacity to his early de- 
terniinations,,; though they had been unanimonsly rejected by 
every living dliemist. 

By the de^h of Sir Humphry Davy, jn 1829, the places of ^ 
of the eighV Foreign Associates of the French Academf of 
Sciences b^tne vacant; and Dalton was raised, in 1880, ftom 
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the class of corresponding members to this, the highest hohoar 
which the Academy could bestow—an Ijoriour, as Ciwier re¬ 
marks, for which all the philosophers of Europe con^et^ and 
of which the list, b^inning with the names of Newton, X/eib- 
nitz, and Peter the Great, has at no period degenerated from ifs 
original lustre.” 

^ Highly appreciated as were Dalton^s recent honours, both by 
himself his friends, he was still w'orking for his bread, and 
sacrificing in uncongenial labour those precious hours which 
would otherwise have been devoted to the service of his country 
and of mankind. With small means and economical habits he 
had saved a little money, but not sufficient to support him during 
his probaj^le term of life. His friends were therefore anxious 
to secure lor him ah old age less laborious than his life had 
been,” and various circumstances concurred to bring about so 
desirable an event. Lord Brougham, before his elevation to the 
Woolsack, had obtained from tlie Duke of Wellington, when 
Premier, the first pension that had been given to science, und is 
therefore entitled to the honour of having introduced this national 
appreciation of scientific discovery. Wrien the British Associa¬ 
tion was organized in 1831, one of its avowed objects was to 
advocate the national support of literary and scientific individuals 
who wei*e prevented by professional occupations from making 
their genius and talents useful to the State and, as Dr Smith 
has remarked, it was||prliaps not one of the least services ren¬ 
dered to science by the mst meetings of the British Association, 
that it brought before the notice of his countrymen the merits of 
Dalton.” lie himself took an active j)art at its first meeting in 
York, and*attonded its annual reunions while his health per¬ 
mitted him. In Mr Babbage’s interesting “ Reflections on tlje 
Decline of Science in England,” published in 1830, he stated, 
that “ if knowledge was valuable, it was bad policy to allow a 
genius like Mr Dalton’s to be employed in tlio drudgery of ajle- 
mentary instructionand, in a review of that work in the , 
‘‘ Quarterly Review,” Sir David Brewster remarked^ that if 
the Royal Society of Jjonden, on whom the obligation lay, had 
reprffsented to the proper quarter the pre-eminent services of Mr 
Dalton and Mr Ivory, these great men wquld have held a more 
comfortabl#and a more prominent position in the eyes of their 
countrymen.” These suggestions, urgent as they w^ere, pro¬ 
duced no immediate effect; but they were pondered, as we know, 
in the mind of one statesman at leas% who afterwards became a 
patron of science.® The Royal Society did not M the ob%a- 
rion thus imposed upon them, and Dalton, now in his 67th year, 
on the verge of lifers appointed term, had received no, mark cl 
‘ See this Jontael, vol. :sdv., p. 242. * Id. Id., toI. sir., p. 24S. 
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national liberality. On the occasion, however, of the second 
meeting of the British Association, which was held at Oxford in 
1832, his merits were more specially brought into public view, 
Br Daubeiiy, who had boldly, and without the concurrence of the 
university authorities, invited tho association to Oxfoixi, inte¬ 
rested himself in obtaining for its most active members a warm 
and hospitable reception. Rooms were provided for Dalton in 
Queen’s College; the most courteous attentions were, shown him 
by tli^e resident Fellows of the college; and, on Dr Daubeny’s 
recommendation, the honorary degree of D.C.L. was conferred 
upon him, when the same degree was given to Mr Faraday, Mr 
Robert Brown, and Sir David Brewster. Dalton was proud of 
this honour. He went to church in the red gown, the drapery 
of a Doctor of Laws, and, we believe, was the only one of his 
compeers who wore it in Qx/ord. As it appeared to him of tho 
same modest edbur as the foliage around him, he was not aware 
of the brilliancy of his plumage, though he often jocularly referred 
to his incapacity of appreciating it. 

When thus prominently placed in the public eye, the friends of 
Dalton availed tbemselvos of the opportuiiity of again urging his 
claims upon the Government. Mr' Babbage, who had first sug¬ 
gested the grant of a pension, made a formal application (accom¬ 
panied by an admirable letter from Dr Henry, senior) to Lord 
Grey, and also to Lord Brougham, who wUvS ever ready to urge 
the claims of intellectual merit. The {plication was successful. 
A pension of L.150 per annum was granted to him, and was first 
announced at the meeting of the British Association* at Cam¬ 
bridge in 1834. The honour of doing this was, with good taste, 
given to the president of the Association, Professor Sedgwick, 
who, in discharging the agreeable duty, at a public meeting in 
the Senate House, pronounced an eloquent eulogium upon his 
friend. During tlie ministry of Lord Melbourne in 1836, tbe 
pension was increased to L.300; and as the death of his brother 
♦ Jonathan had, two years before, put him in possession of tho 
paternal ^tate, he was now comparatively rich. 

Thus elevated in the social,' and occupying an exalted place, in 
the intellectual world, the friends ana neighbours of Dalton 
thought the time had arrived when some public mark of its 
esteem* should be shown by the town of which ho Had so long 
been tbe ornament. His declining years suggested tbe idea of a 
permanent memorial; and accordingly, in 1834, a marble statisKs. 
of him was subscribed fof, and executed by Chantrey. Til* 
statue has be«n placqd in the entrance of the Ro^al Tnstith^fi 
of Manchester j and out of a subsequent subscription raised to do 
him hohonr, 1^.1000 was devoted to a bronze statue, copied 
from Cbanti?y8 marble one, which is now erected at the right 
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hand of the centre of the Infirmary, the most open and public 
place in the citj, and beside the katues pf other distinguished 
men. 

In the year 1834, when the British Association held its fourth 
meeting at Edinburgh, the degree of LL.D. was unanimously 
conferred upon him by the University; and, in the same year, 
he was presented at court to King Wdliain IV* by Lord 
Brougham^ then Lord High Chancellor of England. On this 
occasion Mr Babbage taught him, in a rehearsal at his own house, 
how he was to conduct himself in the royal presence; and It ap¬ 
pears, from Mr Babbage’s account of the presentation, that he 
performed his part with sufficient coiTectness and formality.^ 
The grave Quaker and venerable sage appeared in the scarlet 
' dress of a Doctor of Laws, as more appropriate than the court 
drapery, garnished with bag-wig aiid^word ; and in such a cos-» 
tume, not usual at levees, he attracted general notice. The 
prevailing opinion,” says Mr Babbage, “ was, that he was the 
mayor of some corporate town that had come up to get knighted. 
I informed my inquirers that he was a much more eminent per¬ 
son than any mayor ofi any city; and,Jiiaving won for himself a 
name wliicli would survive when orders of knighthood should be 
forgotten, he had no ambition to ho knighted. At a short dis¬ 
tance from the presence-chamber, I observed, closb before me, 
several dignitaries of the Established Church, in the full radiance 
of their vast lawn sleeves'; the Bishop of Gloucester (the late Dr 
IVIonk) accidentally turning Ins head, I recognised a face long 
familiar to me from its cordiality and kindness. A few words 
interchanged between us, and also by myself with the rest of the 
party, the remotest of whom, if 1 remember rightly, was the Arch¬ 
bishop of Dublin. The dress of my friend seemed to strike the 
Bishop's attention; but the quiet costume of the Quaker heneafii 
his scarlet robe was entirely unnoticed. I therefore confided to the 
Bishop of Gloucester tlie fact, that I had a Quaker by my sid^ at 
the same time assuring Ipm that my peaceful and philosophic fnend 
was very far from meditating any injury to the Church. The 
effect was electric upon the wh«>le party; episcopaf eyes had 
never yet beheld such a spectacle in such society, and, I fear, 
notwithstanding my assurance, some portion of the establishment 
thought the Church really in danger. We now entered the 
presence-chamber, and, having passed the King, I retired very 
slowly in order that I might observe events. Dr Dalton having 
kissed hands, the King asked him several questbns, all which 
the philosopher duly answered, and then moved on in proper 

1 See Mr Babbage’s letter to Dr Henty, In whicb ft very awasing aceemnt 
is given both of the rehearsal and of the perfbrioance.—Jfe/sairr, etc*, pp» 
J3&-189- 
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order to join me; This reception, however, had not passed with 
sufficient rapidity to escape jealousy; for I heard one officer say 

to another, who the -is that fellow, whom the King keeps 

talking to so long?” 

Dr Dalton attended the meeting of the British Association 
which was held at Dublin in 183,% and officiated as vice-presi¬ 
dent of the chemical section, to which he alw’ays attached himself. 
He was present also at the meeting of the same body which 
assembled at Bristol in 1836, when he occupied the^same office 
in th3 section of chemistiy; but though he took part in the dis¬ 
cussions, he communicated no paper of his own. Although his 
mental faculties were undecayed, yet his intellectual vigour had 
waned. That spring of mind which carried him over the region 
of atoms was now beginning to unbend; and that elastic step . 
Jiad begun to fail, wdiich scaled the peaks of llelvellyn, and 
hounded over tke fells of "Cumberland, r*aralysis, the malady 
of minds overwrought, attacked him on the 18th April 1837, 
and a second and a third seizure followed in a few days. After 
having recorded the state of the barometer and thermometer, he 
fell suddenly on the floor} and though wrote some memoirs 
after this attack, he never entirely recovered from its effects. 

^ In June 1837, he had regained sufficient strength to be able 
to.send to tlic Koj^al Society his Sequel to an Essay on the 
Constitution of the Atmosphere,” wdiich was printed in the 
Philosophical Transactions for that year. In September 1837, 
the British Association mef at Liverpool; but, though Dalton 
had been chosen one of the vice-presidents, he was not able to 
attend the meeting. He cominanicated, however, a short paper 
On tlie Non-Decompdsitioii of Carbonic Acid by Phmtsand 
as it was said to have been wTitten during the convalescence of 
it's illustrious author, it was listened to with the most marked 
attention. His absence was feelingly alluded to in the Presiden¬ 
tial Address of the Earl of Burlington, who exprcs.sed his own 

£ 'a’iification, and that of the public, at the rewards and honours, 
te though they were, which had been * conferred on the philo¬ 
sopher. This convalescence, |iowevej, w^as of brief duration. A 
new paralytic attack, on the 15th February ISSl^, left him 
much enfeebled j and from that time he reauired constant attend¬ 
ance, although he had no other illness till near the day of his 
death. ' . 

Although both Ins mind ^nid body were now seriously weaken^l^ 
lie still devoted himself to his ujsual studies. In 1840, he eotn- 
municated^ to tho Royal Society an Essay on the Phos|)shates 
arid Arseniatos, which is said to have been “ throughout obscure, 
and in parts'^^cely intelligible” The Council of the Eoyal 
Society declii^'to publish It j and Dalton was so much mortified 
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by their decision, that he procured a copy of the essay from the 
archives of the Society, and printed it in ^ separate form# with 
the indignant comment, “ Cavendish, Davy, Wollaston, aJid 
Gilbert are wo more.” Dr Henry has exprei^ed the opinion 
that, in declining to publish this essay, the Koyal Society were 
governed by a time regard to Dalton’s lasting reputation.” ^ In 
tliis sentirnonl we cannot concur. The Royal Society did not 
show the s£me tenderness for Wollaston’s name when they pub¬ 
lished some of the latest productions of his pen ; and we venture 
to say, that the reputation neither of Wollaston nor of Dklton 
has suffered the least blight by the publication of the feeblest of 
their productions. The earliest and the latest achievements of a 
great mind have an interest beyond their value to science. In 
its blossoms, and in its falling leaves, as well as in its ripened 
fruit, human genius appears in unmutilated grandeur. The 
God of Day is not shorn of his meridian brightness, because lie 
may liave shone feebly at his rise, and feebler still at his decline. 

In the year 1842 the British Association assembled for the 
first time at Manchester; but though the office of president 
w^duld have been unanimously conferred upon him, yet his de¬ 
fective articulation, and the infirm state of his liealth, would have 
prevented him from accepting it. The situation of vice-pros^ 
dent, which involved no duties, was therefore conferred upon 
liitu; and it was most gratifying to his friends that he was able to 
be present at the Presidential Address of that accomplished noble¬ 
man, Lord Francis Egerton (the late Earl of Ellesmere), who 
thus gracefully referred to the claims of Dalton,—TJicse, with 
a host of other local reasons, might welj|j^ justify the soloction of 
Munchestel* as a jilace of scientific assemblage. It has, in my 
opinion, a claim of equal interest as the birth-place, and still the 
residence and scene of the labours, of one whose name is uttered ' 
with respect wherever science is cultivated,—who is here to-night 
to enjoy the honours due to a long career of persevering dev^on 
to knowledge, and to receive, if he will condescend to do so from 
myself, the expression of my own deep personal regret, that inJ* 
crease of years, wblcli to himj up this hour, has been but in¬ 
crease of wisdom, should have renderell^ him, in respect of mere 
bodily strength, unable to fill on this occasion an office winch, 
in his case, w ould have received more honour than it could con¬ 
fer. I do regret that any cause should have prevented the pre¬ 
sent meeting, in his native towm, from being associated w'ith the 
name of Dalton as its president. The council well know my 
views and wishes in tins matter; and tliat, could my servks^ 

* As in all similar cases, Dr Dalton printed tlste paper at hte own expense; and 
therefore its rejection hy the,Royal Society as worthlesa^was a blow given to 
the reputation of its author. 
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have been available, I would have gladly have served as a door- 
keeper'in any house where the Father of Science in ilanchester 
was enjoying his just pre-eminence.’* ’* 

To the meeting of the chemical section onr author presented 
three ^BJssays, ** on Microcosmic Salt9 on the Phosphates and 
Arseniates;” and “on a New and Easy Method of Analysing 
Sugar.” The second of these, which he had previously printed, 
is the paper which the Royal, Society hud rejected. .Jt'he Essay 
on Microcosmic Salt, and the one on the Analysis of Sugar, had 
also been printed along with other two, “ on the Mixture of the 
Sulphate of Magnesia with the Biphosphate of Soda,” and “ on 
the quantity of Acids, Bases, and Water in the different varieties 
of Salts, with a new method of measuring the Water of Crystal¬ 
lization, as well as the Acids and Bases.” In this last pa])er, and 
in that on Sugar, we find,,as Hr Henry remarks, a discovery of 
great iraj)ortance. “ He found that certain salts, rendered an¬ 
hydrous by heat, whsn dissolved in weder, caused no increase of 
volume'^ (the salt entering into the pores of the wafer) ; “ and also 
that salts containing water, when dissolved in a measured qu|n- 
tity of pure water, increased the voluwio of the solvent by a 
quantity precisely equal to their constituent water—the solid 
matter, as before, entering the pores of the water. . . . The 
solid matter adds to the weighty and the water only to the hulkr 
In the paper on Sugar, Dalton remarks, “ that this fact was new 
to him, and ho supposed to others and “ ho considered it the 
greatest discovery! that he knew of, next to the Atomic Theory.” 
Applying the principle to the analysis of sugar, he dissolved 100 
grains of sugar in 100#f water, which just melts it. He then 
found that the two together made j;reciscly 157 grains. The 57 
grains of pure water arose out of tlie sugar, and the 43 grains of 
sugar remain in, buried invisibly in tlie pores of the water. The 
analysis of sugar by Gay Lussac, and Thcnard, and Front, are in 
a(M?prdance with the views of Dalton, which have also been con¬ 
firmed subsequently by the fine researches of Dr Lyon Playfair 
*and Mr ^oule. 

During the session 1^3-4 of the Literary and Philosophical 
Society of Manchester, Dalton occasionally attended; but he was 
hardly able, even when leaning on the arm of his friend, Mr 
Peter Clare, to walk from his own house in Faulkner Street 
across t|ie tvvo inten'ening streets. Another slight attack of 
par^dysis occurred on the 20th May 1844, but be was still able 
to record his ? meteorological observations, A few weeks after 
thisj he received a v^^te of thanks from the Literary and Philo- 
aophical Soci^y, of which he had been president for twenty- 
seven years I bt^ hts malady speedily rpturned, and proved fatal 
* Kepoif the QVolfth Meeting of the British Association, p. xxxii. 
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on tlie 27th July 1844, when he was about to enter lus 79t]i 
year. On Friday, the 26th of July, Ije went to his room 
about lime o’clock, recorded the state of the barometer, thermo¬ 
meter, etc., at that hour. About half-past nine he retired to bed, 
spent a restless night, but appeared not worse than usus|, when 
his attendant left his bed-side at six o’clock in the inorning; 
Though he had been warned to remain in bed, yet he seems, in 
making unavailing effort to rise, to have fallen backwards, 
and was found with his head on the floor quite lifeless. - 

With an appreciation of intellectual merit which few eomrauni- 
ties in England have exhibited, the municipal body and the prin¬ 
cipal inhabitants of Manchester resolved to honour the memory 
of their eminent fellow-citizen with a public funeral. Althougn 
the Society of Friends, to which he belonged, objected to the mea¬ 
sure, the conduct of the funeral was jntrusted to the authorities 
of the town. The remains, deposited in a lead coffin enclosed in 
one of oak, were placed in an apartment in the Town Hall, hung 
with black di'apery and artificially lighted. Upwards of 40,000 
spectators passed through the apartment for some days, n\any of 
tnem bi^ little cognizawt of the claims of their deceased townsman. 

The luneral took place on.the 12th of August. A procession 
of a hundred carriages, and many hundred persons on foot, accon^- 
panied the body to the Ardwick Cemetery, on the south-east 
side of the city. The streets and the windows w'ere crowded with 
numberless spectators; 400 of the police were on duty, each 
w'earing a badge of mourning; and nejirly all the shops and ware¬ 
houses in the line of the procession were closed. The grave, to 
which the remains of a humble and simple philosopher were thus 
magnificently conducted, was surrounded with a strong railing, 
enclosing a space about twenty feet square. A tombstone, con¬ 
sisting of a solid red granite pediment and overlianging slab, wit 
the inscription, .1OHN Dalton, in large letters, and the date of 
his birth and death in smaller ones, was erected some years q/ier 
his death, when the sum of L.53i2 was raised by subscription 
for this and other purposes. He himself had originally set aside* 
L.2000 to establish a chair Chemistry at Oxford, from which 
the Atomic Theory, as propounded by himself, should be ex¬ 
plained ; but a desire to repair the losses sustained by Mr Johns, 
to show his gratitude to his affectionate friend, Mr Peter Clare, and 
to Mr Neild, to whose table he Ifad for many years been regularly 
welcomed, induced him to alter his wull. In place of employing any 
part of the subscription to establish a chair at Oxford, his friends 
decided upon applying it to an analogous purpose. Owen’s Col¬ 
lege having been founded, in Manchester since his death, a large 
part of the fund has been devoted to the establishment of two 
Dalton chemical scholarsliip of L,50, for twayears; two Dalton 
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matliematical scliolarsltips for the same time} Dalton prizes from 
L.IO to h.25 ; and a palton natural history prize of L.15,—all of 
which were advertised for competition in 1856. 

In his personal appearance Dr Dalton was of middle stature, and 
of a vigorous muscular frame. A portrait of him by Allen, taken 
in 1814, in his forty-eighth year, represents him in his manhood. 
The bust of Chantrey exhibits him at a more advanced age; while 
a successful portrait by Mr Phillips sho'ws him “ "wdign his feat¬ 
ures had lost much of their chiselled firmness.” He has been 
thou'ght to have had a considerable likeness to Sir Isaac New¬ 
ton. In their mental powers, too, there were many points of re¬ 
semblance. With but little imagination or genins, all tbeir dis¬ 
coveries were the result of industry and patiejit thought. Experi¬ 
ment and observation were their never-failing guides; and w'bcn 
they did venture into the regions of hyi)othesis, it was with the 
resolution of subjecting theii* speculations to the severest scrutiny. 
In their religious and moral character, too, their resemblance 
was considerable. In the creed of both are found tlje great truths 
of Christian doctrine. Their faith, too, shone in their works; and 
in their moral nature, justice, generosity, and Christiag^ charity 
were conspicuous. 

» Having devoted so much of our space, as we wished to do, to a 
popular sketch of the life of Dr Dalton, we must endeavour very 
briefly to give some account of the great discovery with which his 
name will be for ever associated. 

Various opinions have been entertained respecting the consti¬ 
tution of body or matter. Democritus, Epicurus, Bacon, and 
N ewton, have regarded.it as composed of indivisible atoms placed 
at a distance from each otheri lloscovich discarded atoms alto¬ 
gether, and regards the elements of matter as jiliysical points 
which are inextended, and which are the centres of attractive and 
repulsive forces. This singular hypothesis, though maintained by 
so^listinguished a pbilosopher as Mr Faraday, is not likely to have 
many supporters, 

‘ In the Atomic hypothesis of Daltbn, the particles of bodies are 
ponderable and indivisible, and they have length, breadth, and 
thickness, and therefore form; and that hypothesis consists in 
showing how tliese particles arc combined in various bodies 
susceptible of chemical analysis. Assuming that eveiy compound 
body invariably consists of the same components, the first law is 
that of definite or comtant proporUm. Water, for example, from 
whatever source it bo derived, is composed invariably of 8 
parts in weight of oxygen, and 1 of hydrogen; and common salt, 
or muriate of aoda invdriably cotj^tains S5 parts of chlonne, and 
29 of sodinr ^'; If any other matter is contained in the water or 
in the salt, ft hi\|mjpomhlned or only mechanically mixed with the 
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water or tlie salt. This law was known to Bergman, Cavendish, 
Lavoisier, and others: but was demonstrated by Wenzel, Bichten 
and Proust. ^ . 

The second law of the Atomic hypothesis is that of multiple 
proportion; a mode of combination in which the higher numbers 
are multiples of tho lowest,—^that is, if 8 parts of oxygen combine 
with any body, or 8| cannot combine with the sauj/ body ; 16 
parts of it, or 24 or 32, multiples of 8, must be combined with it 
before it'ISfaturated. The five compounds of nitrogen and oxy-r 
gcii afford a fine example of this law. • 

Nitrous oxide consists of 14 nitrogen and 8 oxygen. 

Nitric oxide „ H „ 16 

llyponitrous acid „ 14 „ 24 

Nitrous acid „ 14 „ 32 

Nitric acid „ 14 „ 40 

This law of multiple proportion was*fcertainly discovered by Mr 
Higgins, Professor of Chemistry in Dublin; but Dalton was not 
aware of what had been done by his predecessor, and bad the 
merit of establishing the law by numerous analyses, and applying 
^ it to various theoretical and practical purposes. 

The third law of coinbination has received the name of recipro¬ 
cal proportion,—that is, if K? parts of sulphur combine with oy 
saturate 8 of oxygen, and if 27 parts of iron saturate 8 of oxy¬ 
gen, 16 parts of sulphur will saturate 27 of iron. This law was 
discovered by Wenzel, and published in 1777, and >vas confirmed 
by numerous analyses by Richter. 

The fourth law of the Atomic hypothesis is that of compound 
proportion; according to which the combining number, or propor¬ 
tion, of the compound body is the spm of the combining numbers?, 
or proportion, of its components. The combining number of 
water^ for example, is 9; but 9 is the sum of the components eff 
water, namely, 8 parts of owygen and 1 of hydrogen, lu like 
manner,, the combining proportion of marble is 50, which is the 
sum of its components, viz., 22 of carbonic acid, and 28 of 4iriSlo. 

These' views of chemical* combination presented thcmselveS'* 
to Dalton in 1803. They were first adapted and explained by 
Dr Thomas Thomson, and afterwards cordially by Wollaston, and 
npluctaiitly by Davy. In Fx’ance they were welcomed by Gay 
Lussac, wlio, ill 1809, di^overed the law bf volumes according 
to which the gases combine in.equal or multiple volumes; and 
wkerever chemistry is studied, the Atomical hypothesis of Dalton, 
as we are entitled to call it, is universally received and admired 
“ on the twofold ground,” as Dr George Wilscm remarks, “ of 
its beauty as a metliod of expressing the order and symmetiy of 
material nature, and its value sis. means pf appi’ehending and ift* 
culcatiug great chemical truths.” 
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Article VII.—1. CEuvres Completes de B6ranger» Paris, 
PeiTotin. 

2. Mhnoires sur Bhanger^ recueiUis et mis en ordre par Savinien 
Lapoiute>. Paris, G. Havard. 

3. Qnaranie^cing lettres sur Beranger^ et dHatls sur sa vie puhlih 
par Madame Louise Collet. Paris, Librairie Nou'^fe. 

C 

Anecdote-mongers and collectors of gossip are already busy 
M'itli Beranger. The French public is anxious to know as 
much as possible respecting a man with whom they all felt 
thoroughly identified; they are conscious that the great chan- 
sonnier \vas the true embodiment of their thoughts, their passions, 
and their sympathies; uiicf they almost expect to discover in the 
secret of his every-day life the sj^ell which made him so essen¬ 
tially, so exclusively—w'c might say— ilie poet of France. A 
few facts have ab’cady been collected in the brochures ol‘ Madam© 
Louise C(ilet and M. Savinien Lapointe; a few more may be 
found scattered hither and thither in Ww fen.Uletom of the daily 
VCAVspapers, and, without waiting for the publieatipn of the post¬ 
humous works, wdiich M. Perrotin, the bard’s editor and friend, 
has now in the press, W'^e think that w’e have befbix^ us elementa 
enough from wliieh w'e shall be able to draw, for the benefit of 
om* readers, a sketch of Bdranger’s life and influence. 

Yes, Beranger,” and not ‘'He Beranger”—although the 
latter appellation is the one sanctioned by the parish-register— 
but tbe singer of the French Imirgeoisie dropped tbe<aristocratic 
particle at a very early period. We have not been attracted to 
this article by any great love fi)r, or by warm admiration of, 
Beranger. His works, however, will long continue to keep alive 
and to control one of the most powerful political forces now at 
wo?k*in France, which is as surely destined, in tlio future, to 
'influence the moral condition of that groat country, as it has done 
in the past. And even, as in tlic case of Bums, w hen the higher 
mind of France shall turn away fl'om the loose and licentious 
eflusions of the chansonnier, they will continue to influence tli^ 
lower classes of society, whicli have evpr played such an impor¬ 
tant part during prises in French .jiolitics. It seemed good, then, 
to devote a few Images to the works quoted above. 

The Boswells of the transcendental school are remarkably fond 
of discovering sojoiething symbolical, mysterious, and ominous in 
the least particulars of a^great man’s life. Thus they have en<- 
deavoured to forin a Bthanger according to their own pre-con- 
coiv^ notions, ahd to explmn, after tlie approved formulas of 
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their dim philosophy, a character than whom none was ever 
less qualified to discuss metapliysica. We shall not attempt such 
high-flown notions, but ask mom the poet Mmself the plain truth 
respecting th^ year and place of his birth;— 

Dans ce Paris plein d’or et de miscre, 

En Tan du Christ mil sept cent quatre-vingt, 

Chez un tailleur inon pauvre et vieux gran4-p^, 

Moi nouveau-ne, . . , 

In plain prose, Picn’c-Jean de Bdranger was horn in Paris, JRiie 
3\fontorgueil, on August 19th, 1780. Whilst his father was en¬ 
gaged in financial speculations, wliich seem to have deadened 
even his parental feelings, the grand-papa” Cliampi—a notable 
tailor by-tlie-bye—watclied over the child,, took charge of him 
entirely, and packed him off to Auxerre under the care of a 
Burgundy nurse. ,• 

It has often been remarked, that the incidents of early child¬ 
hood leave on our mind a deeper impression than the events 
of a comparatively later date. Berangcr’s recollections of his 
nurse wore never very vivid ; hut, on the other hand, Jic always 
remembered his foster-fethor’s care, and found in him the same 
generous, disinterested aftec|Ion wdiich characterized the old 
tailor of the Kuc Montorgucil. * 

“ 1 was fii'c years old,” says the poet, “ when I retunied home. 
(5rand-papa Cliampi owed several months’ nursing; I even think 
it was more than one year. The foster-father did not avsk for 
his money. On the day when ho received the letter which aj)- 
prised him of our separation, I remember that the intelligence 
threw the whole cottage into the greatest consternation. The 
girl cried. There w^as between the father and mother a rather 
Jong discussion on the subject of know'iiig who should take th^ 
child hack to Pai'Is. Both defined the task. ’ At last the ph'e 
nonrrider accompanied me. John deposited me upon the tailor’s 
work-table, shed a flood of tears as he gave me a parting cisi- 
hrace, and refused to pocket the money 'which was due to lum 
—‘ No,’ said he to grand-papa Champi, ^ it sqems as i^ I were 
selling you the child.’ It «was vftjy difficult to comfort the 
poor fellow 

We are unable to ascertain what causi^s had lessened tlie 
receipts of Monsieur Champi, the mmtre tailleur. Things in 

g eneral ivero declining trora bad to worse; gloomy forebodings 
ad got TOSsession of every mind; and it is highly probable that 
few pcope could go to the expense of providing a satin waist¬ 
coat, when famine, bankruptcy, and civil war ivere threatening 
France with utter destruction. The fact is,that yoimgPierre-Jeau 

* hftpointe, p. 22. ' 
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wsLs left, to do very much as lie liked,—that iK to say, to neglect' 
In's books, cat school, and spend his time with the gamins ot‘ the 
neiglibonrhood, playing at marbles, commenting upon the latest 
jminks of Monsieur de Mirabeaii, or gathering the intelligence 
iiboiit the approaching session of the States-Cleneral. 

Papa Chainpi ”—we quote from the same authority—“ wdio 
had been u.^usually harsh with his own chihlren, treated his gi’and- 
son with the greatest weakness, or rather indulgence. He would 
not allow’- anybody to contradict me; every one wjis to be at my 
beck'and call, ready to execute the commands of Monsieur son 
petit fils. Tlie reason be alleged for such kindness was my ex¬ 
treme debility. The fact is, that I was weak, although a good- 
lookiug child; therefore my grandfather had no difticulty in 
making the whole family acquiesce in his opinion. I was sent 
to a school in the cul-de-sac de la Bouteille. As my grand¬ 
father’s house was opposite, J had only the street to cross. Tlie 
class ivas held on the first floor. I fo)t no inclination for hooks, 
and often pretended to be ill, in order that 1 might he kept 
away, ^ My head aches,’ I used to say, and tliat was enough ; 
papa Chainpi, thoroughly frightened, made me stay with him, 
or perhaps sent me out for a wulk, just asl felt inclined, and this 
infallibly brought about ray cure.” * 

If history had not recorded for our benefit the ex])ericnce of 
other lads who became illustrious men without going to school, 
we might -w'ell grieve over the truant dispositions of young 
B(!*raiiger. The lad, who was to he in after times Sir Walter 
Scott, used to spend his time in composing and redating to his 
companions tales of chivalry, not very long before the period 
when Chanipi’s grandson roamed through the streets of Paris in 
<|uest of fun. Fun ! there wois not niueli of it to he had tlien; 
and one day, the. rolling noise of artillery, the dtjafening slmuts 
of the \Ti.ctorious Gardes Prangaises, and the crash of the gates 
of,the Bastille as they fell, never to rise again—such was the 
scctio w’hich the scholar of the cul-de-sac de la Bouteille was 
called upon to witness. 

• r ‘t 

Pour un captif, souvenir |deia do charmos! 

J’etaisbienjeune; oncriuit: Vengeons-nous! 

A la Bastille 1 aux armes! vite aux arnies I 

Marc,hands, bourgepis, artisans, couraient tous. 

Jo vois palir et la forame et la lille; 

Le canon gronde aux rappels du tambour. 

Victoire au people, il a pris la Bastille ! 

Un beau soleil a fold ce grand jour. 

The first ste^ in thft career of the French Kevolutioii was 

* Xiftliemte, pp. 28 , 24 . 
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soon followed by that well-known scries of events which led to the 
** Reisin of Terror,” It had become mtlier nnsafe for a child to 
run about the streets of Paris, wdien the cry bf a la lanteme” •w'as 
the order of the day, and wdien summary execution was soon to 
be the lot of all those w'hose republican sentiments had npt been 
thoroughly vouched for by competent sans-culottes. Rather 
than see his grandson swing from a, lamp-post, M. Cj^mpi made 
up his mind to part once more with him ; and {mconlingly the boy 
was dcspittcdied to Peronno, where lived an aunt of his, by name 
Madame Bouvet. This lady, although attached to the principles 
of the Revolution, was a woman of good j)rinciplcs. Her occupa¬ 
tion (she w'as an anhergiste or inn-keeper) left her time to culti¬ 
vate? her taste for literature; and she had a small library, to 
wdneii her ne]>hew enjoyed free and unrestricted access. Un¬ 
fortunately, together %vith the works of Racine, lYmelon, and 
Corneille, this collection contained •tiie more objectionable pro¬ 
ductions of Voltaire ; and young Beranger devoured these with 
all the avidity of a boy who had been taught to hail in the 
philosophe de "Ferney, the regenerator of the human race. The 
now hackneyed anecdote of the storm ]iroves how s])G%dily free- 
thinking ])rinciples can*take root in the heart, and blight, under 
their withering effect, every'sentiment of i\,we for the power of 
God. 

In the meanwhile, the doctrines of Voltaire and of the “En¬ 
cyclopedic,” reduced into practice hy the Lycurgi and the 
Dracos of the French Republic, had given rise to a style of 
literature wdiich was assiduously cultivated by all the young 
generation. “ Patriotic institutes ”—species of debating socici- 
ties—ivorc springing nj) on all sides. Jn tlie “ Patriotic Insti¬ 
tute” of Peronno, the young alumni were taught the “ Rights of 
Man,” the “ Republican Calendar,” and the art of corapositioii^ 
illustrntc'd bv addresses to Tallicn, Robespierre, and Collot 
d’Herbois. Beranger seems to have in a, ^^erj’ short time quali¬ 
fied himself as an accomplished cluh-orator; and it is said Miat 
he was sadly annoyed when his aunt removed him from the« 
patriotic care of citoym Ballue-Bellanglise, the founder of the 
chih, to the less noisy but hiore useful protection of a printer, 
M. Laisney, wlio, together with the means of earning an honest 
Hveliho#d, gave him the opportunity of completing, or rather,,of 
carrying on, his education. , 

J’ai fait ici plus d’un apprentiasage, 

.V la paresse, luflasJ toujours enclin. 

Mais jc me crus des droits au nom dc sage, 

Lorsqu’on ni’apprit Ic metier de Fraiikliu. 

“ I hail,” says Beranger, “ such an idea of a printing-office, 
VOL. XXVII. KO. LIV. 2 K 
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that I entered it, as I would liave done a temple, bare-lieaded. 
But the leaders of tjie locality not possessing either all tlic peace¬ 
ful viriues or the classic language which I tbiidly imaguied they 
had at their command, I was obliged to modify very much my 
opinion of them; I could not get ret^mciled to kicks and cuffs. 
Mama7i Bouvet took me away. I had learnt very little of the 
printers oraft, except the art of making paper caps, in which I 
was pre-eminently successful.’’ 

In the meanwhile, matters had gone on rather dotsrik&lly with 
M. de Berangcr phe. Beeply engaged in the Koyalist move¬ 
ment, and firmly convinced of the approaching return of the 
Ik>m*l)on family, the old gentleman was anticijwiting the total 
discomfiture of sans-culottisra, and for himself, as a small acknow¬ 
ledgment of his services, an appointmeiit ut Versailles—sk»me 
wand of office, with, perhaps, tlio rights of grmides and petiies 
cntrhs, and what else besides? In the midst of all these dreams, 
down tumbles Pierre-Jean, the journeyman printer, quite as deeply 
enthusiastic for the cause of the llepublic, most clover at making 
paper caps, sin^ug le chant du d^party’ and repeating with 
marked emphasis the fanmus lines of his favourite poet:— 

“ Les pretres ne sont pas ce qu’.un vain peuple pense; 

* Notre credulite fait loute leur science.”^ 

The progress of the Ke volution speedily overturned theKoyalist’s 
hopes. Instead of enjoying the entrees both great and small, J\o 
was arrested and ignominiously thrown into the prison of the 
Temple, as many others had been before him; and when he was 
at last released, it was only to have the mortification of seeing 
General Bonaparte at the Tuileries, and himself totally ruined, 
lie died soon after, at tlie compaiatively early age of fifty-two. 
oSuch a catastrophe would have damped the spiiits of any other 
hut the chansonnier in posse: after the visions of twenty franc 
pieces piled up in neat little columns, and bank-notes spread out 
injayers twelve or fourteen deep, to fall down to a dry crust of 
bread and a glass of water I Why, citomn Baliue-Bellanglisc 
himselfj <with all his patriotism, could not nave stood it. Fortu¬ 
nately, by the interests of AAiault, W^liose ftiendsUipJic had made, 
he got an appointment to an office, to which a small salaiy was 
attache<l, ’ § 

But before the appointment of Bcranger to a clerkship in the 
offices of the University, he had already attracted the notic® of 
Lucian Bonapaite, whose independent character, at a time'when 
moral degradation was the general rule, cannot too much bo 
praised. lie sent foi; Beranger; talked with him for a long time 
on his position, his wishes, and his works': encouraged him to 

1 Vedtaite. ' 
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peraevere in the career of literatiire; and when his own liberal 
opinions had Iwousht down upon him the displeasure of tt|,e Em¬ 
peror, and obliged him to withdraw to Rofae, he made OYer to 
Ji^ranger the salary he received as Member of the French Insti¬ 
tute, accompanying the kind present with the following letter;— 
Je vous prie d’accepter mon traitement de Flnstitut, et je nO 
doute pas que si vous continuez de cultiver votre par le 

travail, vous ne soyez un des orncments do notre Pamasse. Soi- 
gnez sufloul le rhythme; nc cessez pas d’etre hardi, niais soyeai 
plus (^l<5gant.” * 

We need scarcely say that Beranger never forgot thoMecenas 
whose timely and considerate assistance had shed a bright light 
over the beginning of his literary life, and relieved him from the 
pressure of actual want. ‘‘ The recollection of my benefactor,” 
Sfud he, “ will follow’’ me to the tOmb.” 

Our readers, of course, will ask, •^hat wore tlic songs which 
Beranger bad composed at that period—what were the subjects 
of his satire! Against what abuses in Church or State had he 
directed his shafts! Beranger was not yet a chamonnier-, —at 
least he was not known as such. His first production, The 
Garland of Hoses,’’ published at I*ironne in 1797, consisted of 
small pieces in the style of f^arny* and Dorat. Besides that, h<j 
had begun an epic ipoem on the subject of Clovis, and composed 
several odes on religious themes, wTitten in a style w’hich, cer¬ 
tainly, would not have led any one to anticipate in their author 
the same Beranger who was shortly afterwards to compose PaiU 
lasse, le Marquis de Carabasy and Les Reverends P^res. M. de 
Chateaubriand had published his Genie du Christianieme, and it 
is curious t» notice the influence upon a writer whoso greatest 
reputation is unfortunately derived from a systematic contempt 
for religion. The following lines, rcpiintcd in the preface to thfe 
Complete Works, and taken from a poem, entitled Medifationy 
strike us as exceedingly interesting. The reader, in ‘order to 
appreciate them better, must bear in mind, tliat at the, time wfien 
they w^ere written (1802), M. dc Lamartine had not yet begun to • 
sing, and that tbe artiftcial and fliijisy poetry of Deiilte was still 
considered as the ne plm ultra of finC writing. 

milieu des tombeaux qu’environorait la nuit, 

Ainsi je meditais par leur silence instruit, 

Les fils viennent ici se rduhir aux pores 

Qu’ils n’y retrouvent plus, qu’ils y portaeint nagueres, 

Disais-je, quand I’eclat des premiers feux du jour , , 

Vint du chant des oisecaux ranimer ce sejour. 

Le soleil voit, du haul des volutes eternelles, 

Passer d^s les palais des families nouvelles; 

Families et palais, il verra tout perir! 
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n a vu mourir tout, tout renaitre et mourir, 

Vu des hommes, produits de la cendre des hommes, 

Et, lugubre flaiiibeau du sepulcre oii nous sommes, 

Lui-tneme, a ce long deuil fatigud d’avoir lui, 

S’eteindra devant Dieu, comme nous devant lui. 

These lines, and such as these, warn riuaning through Bdran- 
ger’s imagination, whilst twice a^ay he walked over the distance 
wliich separated his small appartement de gargon from the office, 
where Ins services as a clerk w'ere remunerated at tlfb rate of 
eiglfty pounds per annum*,' and sometimes, as he met on tlie 
way the then king of song, Desaugiers, with an ex 2 )ressiou half 
of contem]>t, half of jealousy, he was ivont to mutter between his 
teeth: “Well! well! I could WTite songs quite as well as you 
do, if I likc{l; only there arc those poems of mine!” 

One morning, M. de Fontancs, grand-master of the French 
ITniversity under Na})t)k*cfn, received an anonymous letter, in 
which he was warned that one of his clerks, Beranger by name, 
instead of earning conscientiously the salary bestowed upon him 
by the munificence of Government, spent his time in coniposing 
songs. And what songs! The notorious Roi cC Yretvt was enclosed 
as a specimen. It secm<‘d certainly bold hi a young man, cir- 
, cumstancod as Beranger then hapj)ened to be, to read a le(dure 
of moderation to Naj)oleon-le-grand. The cautious M. de Fon¬ 
tancs thought so; he fortliwith took the manuscript and sub¬ 
mitted it to his Imperial Majesty. 

The date of “ le Roi if Yvetof^ is 1813. Napoleon had gained 
the victories of Lutzeii and Bautzen, but still he saw that his 
power was waning; and it is by no means unnatural to suppose 
that at that time he found it j)mdent not to disregard that long¬ 
ing for peace wliich was manifesting itselfthroughout the coiintiy. 
"At all events, Beranger, tacitly allowed to rhyme just as he 
pleased, followed up his satire on the Emperor hy anotlier set of 
stanzas*calledXc and when the dignitaries of that gfa.vc 

bcidy comidained to Najioleoii of the liberty taken with their 
cluiracttr and morality, the answer w’as:—“ Gentlemen, I liaA c 
had no dojection to the Roi ^ Yrctot; you have jiermitted it to be 
sung. May I, in my turn, ask tbc same favour for le SifnateurT' 
The sarcastic spirit of Beranger was not satisfied, with the op¬ 
portunity supplied by })oetry, and the natural accompaniment of 
a popular time. It must needsi express itself in jdain prose, and 
reflect on the (‘X(‘esses of despotic power in the veiy drawing¬ 
room of H.,de Fontancs. One evening a rather obsequious 
employe, anxious, no doubt, to make a strong jirofession of hur 
perialism,exqlaimed:5-~“Alexander alone corild tame Bucephi^s; 

* Hft bep;an tjrith forty-foar pounds, and never rose higher than a,-salary of 
two thousand francs. 
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no one but Napoleon the Great would be able to rule over France ” 
“ Oh! oh!” answered B^ran^r, who had overheard the remark, 
** do you compare France to Bucephalus? A donkey would have 
been a better simile; for then it would tell you, perhaps, on what 
part the saddle galls it.*’ This was carrying plain speaKing some¬ 
what too far; t& chansonnier received a sound lecture in con- 
semience. ^ 

Whils| thp star ef the victor of Austerlitz was thus sinking 
gradually below the horizon,—Whilst the general anxiety was in¬ 
creasing, and disaffection and treason were surely hastenin|f the 
disorganization of the empire,—songs still sparkled at intervals, 
and chansonniers^ when not engaged in rhyming about political 
subjects, would run riot in bacchanalian .strains, too often with¬ 
out the slightest respect for the laws of morality and religion. 
The celebrated societies which met s^. the Caveau^ the Cadrau 
hleuj and the Moulin de beurn^ had not yet assumed a political 
character; they were merely festive associations, periodical gather¬ 
ings of free-livers, who amply proved that they deserved the cele¬ 
brated qualification of Horace, Epicuri de grege porcimu There 
Desaugiers, Armand G^ufte, Dumersan, and a thousand others, 
used to meet; twelve hundred persons busily plied the knife and 
fork around tables spread out in the open air; and when the chair-* 
man had given the signal towards the end of the repast, Anacreons 
sprung up ill every Erection, under the influence of champagne 
and chambertin, and song followed song in quick succession. 

Some persons may perhaps accuse us of being unnecessarily 
squeamish, because we decline, in this review, even alluding to those 
licentious effusions which have disgraced the genius of B^ranger. 
But we woufd ask this plain question, in the words of a modern 
critic:—“ Can a man sing what he would not dare to say, ant|^ 
is rhyme a sufficient safe-conduct for licentiousness ?” We are 
still wondering how men, whom their talent raises above the 
multitude—men of noble sentiments, if we can judge from the 
average of their writings—could degrade themselves' so far to 
disclose to the public, without any diame, the secret of their most 
ignoble thoughts! What dignity •can he show in private life 
who has thus surrendered himself^ and who, to speak like Phas- 
drus, nudavit animi conscientiam f It,is in vain for Bcran- 
ger to tell us, as an excuse, that “ los ^ens vdritablement sages, 
toujours indulgents, pardonmeut des ecai*ts a la gaite, et per- 
mettent k I’innocence de sourirewe are still of opinion, with 
the same antic, that bad words, to whatever tune they are sung, 
are had actions.” Moliere, La Fontaine, arc also often adduced 
as authorities; hut the talent which these great writers have *uii- 
fortunately shojm in describing ohjectionaSe scenes, and casting 
ridicule upon the most sacred ties, only serves to prove how 
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generally the conscionsne?® of moraiity has been deadened and 
blunted in FrancOi That Molifere’s AmpMtryoh should have 
been performed under the sanetion of Louis XIV., and that La 
Fontaine’s Tales should have been the favourite book of the fine 
ladies of that monarr;h’s court, cannot be quoted as the justifica¬ 
tion of B6ranger. We quite resign ourselves to the imputation 
of over-sti?i‘-‘tne8s, when we say that morality would gain much, 
and literature wotdd sustain little loss, were all the mapeonnier^s 
Anacreontic efiusions destroyed. ^ 

chansons, e’est moi,” said Bcrangcr. We find, therefore, 
as one of the constituent parts of his moral character, a kind of 
refined Fpicurism, which forms the subject of most of his early 
productions, and which,led him to consider life as a sort of dream, 
which we must while away as pleasantly as possible. This fea¬ 
ture, however strongly ms\rked in the first recueilj became grar- 
dually weaker and weaker; the satirical element, on the contrary, 
acquired more extension, until it pervaded the whole of the latter 
songs; and B6ranger could say at last, with much truth,— 

Ma gait4 s’en est allee; • * 

Sago ou fou qui Is rendra 
© A ma pauvre ame isolee; 

Diea Ton recompensera. 

Here we may note a striking difference between Beranger and 
the chansonniers who immediately preceded him. In the works 
of Desaugiers, Panard, Colic, ana vade, there ai*e certainly here 
and there some satirical passages—a few stanzas which evidence 
great powers of observation, and an unquestionable talent for 
seizing and jotting down the ridicules and vices of society; but 
fetill with them the song, taking it as a whole, is merely the cfiii- 
sion of a voluptuary. Beranger, ou the contrary, goes further 
and deeper: he begins with ,a song, he goes on with a satire; he 
firs^puts on his head a chaplet of roses, hut speedily oxchanges 
it for the warrior’s helmet; instead of the bauble which ho first 
sported with, we find in his Ijand a drawn'sword, or the avenging 
^vhip of Nemesis. In a word, Beranger, like I*aul Louis Courier, 
his contemporary and his perfect parallel, was the most complete 
embmliment of what ’has been called Ve&prit Gaulms, —tliatmde- 
scribahle assemblage of qualities in which we find united tlie 
voluptuous tendencies of Chaulieu, the wit of Voltaire, and the 
frondeur disposition of every bourgeois de Paris. Beranger’s 
poems form tie most interesting and curious collection of <focu- 
nients on the histoiy bf France since the Kestoration; and the 
phfidsophical reader can study in them the strugjde between the 
Liberal opposfilon and the governmint of the Boutbons, quite as 
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accurately as he can trace, in the celebrated RmueU 4e 
the feeling of the nation towards the absolutism of Louis XJV. and 
Louis XV., the irritation of the parliamenis, and tiie corruption 
of the court. Moli^re’s Mascariue sptmks of “mettre en madri^ 
gaux toute Vhistoire liomaine;” B^ranger^s Recueil might pro¬ 
perly l)e entitled, The history of my own time set to music ” 
Our poet had never felt any syn)})athy for the hrijji^nt tliough 
heavy despotism of the Empire; and his song of Le Roi d’Yvetot 
proves how opposed he was to that spirit of conquest and of am¬ 
bition wliioh ended in WaterlotJ, • 

But when the disasters of 1814 brought into France the allied 
armies,—when, after a long and desperate conflict, the Bourbon 
rule was re-established, and, along with it, all the reactionary 
principles, all the musty old traditions which the people had 
thouglit gone for ever since the stomiing of the Bastille,—^then 
Napoleon’s unbridled ambition was"fiirgotteu ; his name became 
the watch-word of the Liberals, who acknowledged in him, as 
Beraiigor says, “ lo represeutant dcl’^galit^ victorieuscand the 
French people, always so fond of military glory, contrasted the 
trifimplial progi’css cd* the tricolor flag with the ridiculous pre¬ 
tensions of those effete gentiUtommeSf who had carried back mom 
the land of exile nothing but their prejudices and their uttar 
ignorance of the political wants of the nation. The celebrated 
song, les Gaulois et les Franca^ written in 1814, was launched 
forth as an appeal to union against the occupation of the country 
l>y foreign troops. 

Even during the first months which ftdlowed the accession of 
Louis XVIIL, Bdranger advocated a sj^stem of conciliation. 
He saw vely clearly air the difficulties which the King had to 
c-onteiid against, and he perceived that, personally, the monartdi 
was determined to secure for the country those inviolable rigllls 
which the Charter itsqlf proclaimed, and which had been pur¬ 
chased at the cost of so much suffering;— 

Louis, dit-on, fut sensible 
Aux malheurs de ccs guerriers, 

Dont fhivci* le plus terrible 
A seal fletri les lauriers. 

Prh des lis quails mitkndrm^, 

Ces hwiers reverdiront. 

But the prestige was not of long duration. The emigres of 
the reactionary coterie, surrounding the king, aitd ovteiqtowering 
the cabinet, were loudly calling for the recovery of their priyi- 
leges, and parading about their scutcheons, newly furbished up. 

, > This curious MS. collection of songs and squibs is about to bo published bj 
the Wl-knouro projector of rite A^trfcsne, - * 
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Wlio is that pompous-looking personage, with knee-breeches, a 
bag-wig, ana a Jaced tliree-comered liat, elbowing his way 
through tlie sahm, ol' the Tuileries, and looking down super¬ 
ciliously upon a Conegliano, a Gouvion Saint Cyr, a Macdonald ^ 
Beranger will tell you:— 

^ Chapeau has! chapeau has! 

^ Gloire au Marquis de Carabas I 

The moment could not better be chosen for a satirist* Ber- 
anger began by sending in his resignation of tlie post he still 
occupied at the University, and then i^ued his first recudl de 
chaiiHom. King, ministers, fieiirs de lys, white flag, State 
religion, Jesuits, and Bourbon government, were unsparingly 
held up to the ri^licuie of the nation. Beranger wiis twice tried 
for attacks upon the Govermuent, and offences against public 
morality. The first time, he was condemned to tliree moutlis’ 
imprisonment and to a small fine, 

Malgre Tciloquence sublime 
De Dupin qui nous park ! 

Oh !” remarked some friend, “ it is very kind of you to call 
lupin’s eloquence sublimed “ Certainly,” was the answer, 

jDiipin often rises to the sublime. Yes, he dtxis gt'-t up to the 
clouds ; only, I don’t know how he manages, for \vhen he comes 
down, he is always covered witli mud.” Seven years after, 
Beranger selected for his counsel M. Barthe, ivho became Mini¬ 
ster of Justice under Ijouis Philippe, Still, coiidenmation was 
unavoidable, and the court pronounced a sentence of nine 
months’ imprisonment, and a fine of 10,000 fi'ancs (400 pounds). 
This sum was immediately paid by M. Berard and a few other 
friends of the poet. 

Meanwhile the celebrated songs had speedily found tlieir way 
into the heart of the whole population. Kapoleon’s veteran 

f reufiriiers shed tears whilst repeating the stanzas of le Cinq 
/aff^'the song of the “ Sacrc de Charles Simple” was whistled 
about the otreets by the impudent little gamins^ in defiance 
of the judicial verdict. 

Beranger had evidently struck the right cord. And here let 
us notice other strongly marked features of his productions, and 
which axe essentially French, The first is that longing after 
political e(]j^]uaHty—the di*eam of “Young France.” in this, 
respect, as m mtiiiy others, Beranger had identified himself comfr 
pletely with th@ majority: he w'as their spokesman; his songs 
were the living expres^ou of their feeling, and for that reason 
his name had be<?ome “ a household word?’ 

Why was Biranger so enthusiastically fond of Napoleon? 
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Why did he sing so constantly “ le petit caporal,” and take la 
redingoto grise ” as his guiding star f It is hecanse he sa«v in the 
dictator's rule the triumph of equality.^ “ Comme rdgalite,” he 
said, visible sous les uiiiformes et les croix d’hoiineur 4teit k 
I’ann^e occunee a faire le si^ge des vieilles aristocraties de privi¬ 
lege et de droit divin, le peuple suivait avec amour ce soldat 
victorleux, portd sur Ic pavois de la K^volution.'^ ^ 

In his view of the relation in which we stand to another 
world, TB<*ranger was essentially French. You will find nothing 
in Montaigne, Moliere, La Fontaine, and the popular vft'iters 
of France, hut a vagpe Deism, which, rising occasionally to 
the expression of trufy noble sentiments, is more usually of a 
A’^ery sensual character, and easily reconcileabie to that Epicurism 
wliicli sees everything, even the tomb, couleur de rose, through 
the sparkling transparency of a bottle of champagne. Trie 
famous song Le Inm des bonnes fern,’* may be said to contain 
the articles of the ck{msonme7'^s creed; and what creed! or rather, 
wdiat utter inability to understand the great questions about God, 
the soul, and eternity! 

When some serioin? voice talks to him of the last day, and 
of the dissolution of all thigngs, does he then at least reflect a 
little, and examine whether after all the teaching of religioH 
is not likely to bo true? No I ‘‘quelle crrexir!” be ex¬ 
claims i — 


“ . . . quelle erreur! Non, Dieu n’est point colere; 

S’il crea tout, a tout il sert d’appui.” 

The groat mistake in unbelievers liaa ever been, the identifica¬ 
tion of Clifistiaiiity with that corrupt form of religion which has 
mixed with the truth the grossest errors, and enforced subscription 
to these errors by terror and violence. Unfortunately, in Fraude 
there have been very little means of ascertaining that the identi¬ 
fication is not real; and when an allusion is made to the doctrines 
of the Bible, the immediate dnswer is, Whdt! believe tbij/'the 
consecrated wafer has been transformed into God himself!— 
that the capucins indignes the* piDars of the Chufeh!—that 
the doors of purgatory can fly open at the trifling expense of a 
couple of crowns t—We are, it is true, ordered to accept these 
doctrines not only as the decrees of the Church, but also in our 
capacity as private citizens. Iftwe do not attend mass regularly, 

f ensdarmes will drive us thither; if we cannot prove tliat we 
ave received the priest’s absolution, we shall lose our office 
our employment; if we eat eggs and butter in Lent, beware of 
Sainte JPelagie and of Monsieur le Procureur du Roi l—Well, we 
shall conform to all this; we shall subscribe the doctrine of 

* I.apoiate, p. 49. 
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tran substantiation, fre^nent the confessional, lay in a stock of 
salt* fish'for pmper seasons; and, with all that, we shall, like 
true/rondewn'i, repeat that 

Bes deux clefs de notre bon pape, 

L’une du ciel ouvre la trappe; 

Et I’autre aux griffes du legat 
'■ Ouvre les ooflres de T 


In countries where an enforced State-relmon is the exclusive 
rule, imbelief and profanity often, or rather generally, become 
the necessary elements of political opposition. 

We must hasten with the few remaining observations we have 
to make respecting B6rangcr^s biography. During tlie period ex¬ 
tending from 1820 to the end of lus life, he was the real monarch 
in France, for he had on his side public opinion; and the oppasi- 
tion which he carried on was the expression of the wnshos or the 
multitude. Jle saw that the government of tlie Bourbons had 
in it no element of stability, because it was conducted in defiance 
of the spirit of the age; and the intriguers, who aimed sit ruling 
in the name both of Louis XVTII. and oF Charles X., utterly 
disregarding the new dnection given to ideas bv the principles 
of 1789, were dreaming of a return to worn-out institutions and 
customs. Whilst Paul Louis Courier in his “ Simple Discours,’' 
his Pamphlet des I^amjddets,” and his other brochures, was re¬ 
viving in all its point and pungency the s})iritof Pascal,—v liilst, 
the palmy days of the Provincial Letters seemed to have returned 
with the lampoons of the Tourangeaii A'igneron, Beraiiger 
knocked down the pillars of the Old Monardiy as it were in 
sport, and the echo of his strains caused the worm-i^ateii insti- 
' tutions to fall to pieces. His strong common sense served him 
more than his very genius; and he had over Courier the 
advantage which rhyme gives, even merely considered as a help 
to memoiy. It is impossible to sing a pamj)blot; but put a 
lain|!';p)H into verse,, .oidapt it to a pojiular tune, and, like the 
"^electnc spark, it flies in a minute from one end of the country 
to the other. 

B^,ranger w0,s the poet of the bourgeoisie. When the Revolu¬ 
tion of 1830 had brought the bourgeoisie to the throne, he 
understood that his political career was finished, and remained 
silent. After rtlmt time he might* easily, had he thought proper, 
obtained every dignity whibh the most ambitious can covet; but 
he knew too ypell the price of independence, and he preferred 
remaining nnjpettered,^ enjoying the right of his franc-^arler, 
M. Lafitte o^ered him the most brillant situation; his friend 
Manuel lelfit him his heir; he received propositions equally 

^ Les clitint3:«l de paroisste. 
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lionoumble to tlio persons wbo made thean, and to birn wiio was 
the object of them. But all in vain : • 

Un ministre vet ra’enrichir, 

Sans qnc fbonBeur ait a gauehir, 

Sans qu'au Monitmr on m’afflehe. 

This last trait rofera to an anecdote related by» M. Lapointe 
in hi?»4iio|]^aphy. (General Sebastiani, then Minister of War, and 
dangerously ill, received one day a visit from B(5iranger. Ah ! 
my dear friend/’ said the old soldier to tliO poet, “ I am very 
ill. Come, my dear B^ranger, we must do something for our 
friends. T declare to you that I shall not die (pietly if I leave, 
you in poverty behind me. ^fadame de Praslm has a fortune 
of her own ; therefore it will not be doing any injustice to rny 
children. Listen; I have there in igay bureau a few small savings, 
about two Imndred thousand francs, let us divide them. It is 
an old iriciul, an old soldier, who olfers yoti this; and I swear, on 
my cross of honour, that no one shall know the pleasure yon 
will have done me in accepting this small present.’’ The poet 
reftised. • 

Bcranger, it is well known, was twice elected a member of tbe 
Legislative Ass<‘mbly which met in consequence of the eveuts*of 
3848, and twice ho (leclinod the honour bestowed upon him. 

The last years of the chansonnior’s life were spent by liijn in 
tbe enjoyment of the reputation be bad earned by his writings, 
and in tbe practice of acts of kindness .and munificence which, 
in tbe case of candidates to literary fame, were imifonnly ac- 
companiofj by a few vords of excellent advice. M. La])ointe’s 
volume is full of interesting anecdotes of that description ; and 
although want of space prevents ns from indulging in any further 
lengtlicnefl quotation, we cannot belj) transcribing, for the bene¬ 
fit of young IiUcrafeum, the following sensible piece of advice:— 
‘Qleware of illusions; wTite, compose poetry, sing, buttak^omc 
employment, and never forsake work. £iet poetiy be im' jox^ 
only a recreation, a pas'se-temp.<i. Unless a toan is ^Iped on by 
circumstances of an extraordiniflry nature, he gains hy writing 
nothing beyopd- a foolish reputation, which leads him to the 
w'ork-liousc or the arms of misery.” ‘ On 4he 16|h of July Pierre- 
Jean dc Be^ranger breathed his last, and, true to his old views, 
declined receiving the sacraments of the Church to which ho 
nominally belonged. 

From the remarks we have made, our readers will have no 
difficulty in perceiving what opinion we entertain of B<^rangeFs 
songs. As literary compositions, some of them have already 
taken their place amongst the masterpieces which genius has, 

“ ’ Lapointe, p. 242, 
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produced. Each chanson is a complete drama in itself, well- 
proportidiied, and finished off with ml the cai*e of a consummate 
artist. 

The chansonnier was self-taught, and the only poet with whom 
we can fitly compare him is Burns. The Scottish minstrel, 
however, had a far finer perception of the beauties of nature, 
and far deepei sympathies with the liigliest aspirations of the 
soul, than Beranger. « 

To ponclude. Literary powers, poetic genius, and a classical 
taste, are not all that we should look for, even in a writer of 
songs. Victor Hugo says somewhere, that “ a noet has also the 
cure of souls.” This, we believe, is true j ana, if it be true, 
what must we think of him who disregards the most common 
ideas of morality ? What must we think of the patriot who, 
after having celebrated in his strains the ennobling love of the 
father-land, condescends to disgrace his pen by appealing to 
the grossest passions and most degrading ap])ctites ? As un ex¬ 
cuse, Beranger says, that “ sans ce fblles inspirations de la jeun- 
esse, mes couplets politiques n’auraient per aller si loin.” For our 
part, we refuse to think so ill of our neighbours as to suppose 
that they cannot accept patriotism unless when it walks hand in 
hAnd with licentiousness. The imputation is an insult; but if 
it were true, it would only lower our opinion of the Frencli, 
without increasing our esteem for Bbranger. 
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Art. Vm.—1. Early Travels in Pakstine, comprising the Nar-^ 
ratires of Areulff Vi%llil>a.ld^ Bernard^ etc. Edited, with Notes, 
by TrroMAS WBiafiT, Esq. London : Bobn*- 

2. Bii^licfd liesearches in Palestine and the Adjacent Nations; a 
Journal of Trartels in the years 1838 and 1852. By Ei^WAltft 
Kobtnson, D.D., LL.D. Second edition, in 3 vols. 8vo. 
London: iTolin Murray. 1856. 

3. Sinai and Palestine, in connection with their History, By 
AiiTUiTR Penrhyn Stajjley, M.A. London: John Murray. 

4. The Desert of Sinai: bemg Nop’.s of a Spring Journey from 
Cairo to Beersheha. By II 0 RATIU 8 Bonak, D.D. Second 
edition. London : J. Nisbet and Oo. 1857. 

♦5. The Holy Places: a Narrative of Two Years* Residence in 
Jerusalem and Palestine, By II. L, Dupuis. Two vols, 
London: ITnrst And Blacket. 1856. 

6. Ihe Tent and the Khart: a Journey to Sinai and Palestine. 
By Robert Walter Stewart, D.D. Edinburgh: W. 
Oliphant and Sons. 1857. 

7. Tent Life in the Holy Land. William C. Prime, Lon¬ 
don : Sampson Low, Son and Co. 1857. 

8 . The iMud of Promise, being Notes of a Spring Journey from 
Beersheha to Sidon, Ily IlORATlUS Bonar, ll.D. London : 
J. Nisbet and Co. 1857. 

Most aiiiialists can identify tlie localities ovtT which their st<j^y 
rests; so that the two things, story and scene, like sold and 
body, being honestly knit together and fitted into each other, 
malie up a substantial whole, a genuine historical being,—m^only 
not lacking in any essential part or feature, but possessqf* of 
sufficient amount of clothing and drapery to satisfy the reader 
that it really is the very jliece of authenticity and life which it 
professes to be. 

Ilistoiy lias always sought to bring the things together, at 
whatever cost or toil; and the annalist, who knows his office and 
mission, has invariably maiufestod an uneasiness, a sensitive 
consciousness of failure, wffien unable to a^Ieve this union. 

In many easels, however, the attempt at union has broken 
down, or been at once abandoned as hopeless. The two parts 
have, in the run of agcf, been so thoroughly severed, tliat 
with onr present amouni of information and research, reknitting, 
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is impossible. It is not that both parts have been found, but 
cannot be brought together, so that 

“ They stahft aloof, the scars remaining, 

Like cliffs which have been rent asunder:” 

it is, that one has totally perished. One, indeed, is found,—entii’o 
enoughj itmay be, after its own hind; but its follow is uwanting. 
There is no “ dreary sea” flowing between the simdcrod clifl’s, but 
a stormy ocean, that has succeeded in wearing do-w n and en¬ 
gulfing perhaps the mightier and more majestic of* the two. 
Sometimes it is the site, sometimes it is the story, that is amiss- 
ing,—the survivor ill at ease, if not disconsolate, without its mate. 
The story, wheii it outlives the site, seems to ho^ er, like one of 
Ossian's gliosts, over cities and regions, uncertain where to alight, 
or, indeed, whether it bo possible or wise t# alight at all. That 
Homer was horn, and that h© was iJlrn kmiewhero upon tlic face 
of the broad earth, is admitted by all, save tlioso wdiosc^ vocation 
is, not to find truth in fable, as in Esop’s manlier da}'s, hut fuhh^ 
in truth, as in Strauss’ less upright age. But for the birth-fdacc 
itself we search in vain ; and the old name still hovers, as it has 
done for ages,’ over the seven cities of Greoto, unable in any of 
them to fix its home. The site, when it survives the story, lies 
c6ld, inexpressive, soul-less, like some coq)sc cjast ashore from 
wreck winch has no friend to recognise it, or .some skeleton dis¬ 
covered in an unnamed and unknown sarcophagus. Who that 
has exjflored the wonders of Elora,—that luagninmit Indian ex¬ 
cavation that casts Petra into ilie shade,—has not eagerly asked 
for its history; and^ standing in the vast rock-hewn hall of Key- 
las, has not felt surprised, almost ashamed, that the anpuls of that 
wondi’ous memorial of ancient science, strength, and riches,— 
ci,ty, palace, temjde, all in one,—should have perished from the 
earth! That which, on a smaller scale, w'e feel when ga/iiig on 
Stonehenge, or the round towers of Ireland, or tlie rude stone- 
circles of Shetland, or the Jebel-Kheim of Malta, or the Obelisk of 
^ Heli^^'olis, or even the Pyramids of Ghiiceh and Sakbarah,—we 
are made to feel, on a much larger scale, and in a more impres¬ 
sive manner, when looking af the marble-blocks of Goura, the 
cave-temples of Kennery, or Carlee, or Mavalipuram, the ruins 
of Bejapur (the Palmyra of the Deccan), or Petra the rock-city 
of Edom, or Yucatan withUts constellation, of forest-buried cities. 
Prom all these the history has perished. There they moulder; 
—bodies, out of wh||h tne-soul has fled;—^harp-fi'ames, whol> 
strings liave been tom away. 

The antiqusU’ian or historical student,—^nay, even the general 
reader of Hstoty or antiquities,—willjje thoroughly conscious of 
the truth bftl^e remarks. Of such students or I’eaders we find 
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two classes,—the one the counterpart or converse of the other; 
both most important, and reciprocally helpful. 

One class is seeking sites for histories#; the otlier is* seeking 
histories for sites. 

The former go forth, with their finger in the well-replenished 
volume, in quest of localities which they desire to look upon nud 
examine, as well as name, and into wliicli they would fain fit the 
hundred floating items*of authentic narrative orisemi-authcntic 
tradiTkm. * The latter betake themselves to some old ruin, whose 
nartie reveals nothing beyond some local incident or shadowy 
legend, hut which does itself, in its eveiy nook and tower and 
pillar, bear the most living marks of having once had a story; a 
story in every stone ; a stoiy which, tliougli long lost, must evi¬ 
dently have been no common one; a story winch the traveller 
longs t(t rosiiseitatc, aftd on the i-ecovcry of which he would gladly 
bestow a life-time’s research. These tw'o classes, though often 
separate, sometimes unite in one individual, who, both as his¬ 
torian and antiquary, carries on the two lines conjunctly; at one 
time searcliiiig out localities for his narratives, and at another, 
nari'atives for his localities. 

The exactest specimens of these classes aTe, perhaps, to be 
found in books of Eastern tfavel. Tlic number of these works is 
very gi’eat., almost incredible. But they fall, with sufficient ex¬ 
actness, under the above twofold subdivision,—needing 5nly this 
farther remark, tliat the Syrian traveller is generally, though 
not without exceptions, the man seeking sites for histones, and 
the Efi^ptian traveller the man seeking histories for sites.^ Not 
with Egypt, however, do w'e mean at present to concern ourselves, 
save in piissing, groat as are the attractions of Abu-Sembel, 
Kariiac, Luxor, and the Necropolis of Ssikharah,—of which last 
the discoverer Mariette has talvcn possession in the name^of 
France, and which he would fain ke>ep under lock and key as 
an antiquanan preserve of Ins own. We must not linger by the 
Nile, that most majestic of all noble streams, with its varied 
fringes of sand and verdure, of palm and tamarisk, of Mt and^ 
palace, of pyramid, obelisk, temple, and mountain.* We must 
leave, on the right, its fur Voters^ enlivened and beautified with, 
the gleam of a hundred sails, moving gjiily through the siuishine 
tliat lies in such joyous tranquillity upon* its liunushed waves. 

Wc might sail or Steam up^the river to feed our wonder upon 
the gigantic temple-ruins that strew its banks,—from Ghizch to 
Denderah, Edfu, and Esw4n,—-with their white limestone or 

« 

‘ The old travellers in Palestino are mere retai!o)V of ecclesiastical legends. 
Their sites and their histories are for the most part traditional, and often parely 
fictitious. Felix Fahri (jua. J,483), whose travels fill three Latin octaVbs, is de¬ 
cidedly the best of them. His narrative is minute and lively. , 
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purple granite. But the travellers whose works head our article 
have not taken this route; so, leavingtheNile-boat or railway at 
Balak, we strike eastward, tracking their footsteps. There is 
one advantage for this, at least to ourselves; we shall he saved 
file toil of seeking liistories fdir sites, and shall have the easier 
and perhaps more lively occupation of finding sites for histories. 

Long before the traveller roaches Bulak, whether by boat or 
train, he is struck with the increasing fertility of the region 
through which he is moving. Alexandria, in spite of its gfirciens 
and palm-plantationSy would seem by all accounts to have a 
dreary, barren aspect; and for miles around, the country is said 
to look pale and scorched,—aregion of sandy flats or monotonous 
undulations. But, as he sweeps eastward.and southward, the 
sand gives place to the black soil; verdure is becoming luxu¬ 
riant ; and he feels that he has entered on a territory whose 
superior fruitfulness is not ef yesterday,—a territory wliich, in 
spite of neglect and unskilfulness, still retains the evidence of 
liaving once been the garden, or at least the pasturcland of 
Egypt. The qinjstion immediately rises, “ Is not this Goshen 
Nor can there he much hesitation in answering the question 
affinnati\x‘ly. This district of Lower Eg5'l>t must have formed 
pait of the rich territory granted by Pharaoh to the x'<ons of 
»facob. It would he- rash to attempt to mark the boundaries of 
the regibn. There are no relics of Israel anywhere to be found. 
Nor can the Egyptiaai cities, wath which Israel’s history stands 
connected in this quarter, bo identified. Hence one can only 
speak generally, and say, Somewhere on this most eastern branch 
of the Nile,—^somewhere between this and the “ Wilderness of 


SImr,”—^must Goshen have been ; and though you cannot mark 
off its outlines, nor map out its geographical details, you can say 
that this fruitfiil tract of Nile-watered soil was*the very land on 
■which Israel fed their flocks, and wliere they multi])lied and 
grew. At the same time, it is to be remembered that this district 
has not been explored, and is perhaps less known than the more 
. distant and inaccessible parts of Tipper Egvpt. Its interest is 
wholly Biblical, or, we might say, wholly tfewish. It has no 
stupendous ruins nor stately jiyramid's to attract the eye of the 
tra,veller or antiquarian. Hence it lies to this da^ unex¬ 
plored. The traveller,“hastening southward to Upper Egypt, or 
eastward fo the Desert., gives it a passing glance,—says, “ Yes, 
that irxmst hav^ been Goshen,” ana goes upon liE Avay to more 
showy scenes knd more imposing regions. Let the next Egyp¬ 
tian traveller take a reviewer’s counsel, and pass more leisumy 
through this* nkiknown'tenatory. Let him not grudge to lay out 
a fi}W*wedks "upon it. He may obtain a richer prize than he 
thinks. But fshe railway between Alexandria and Cairo, which 
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whirls him past the ajiicient pfisturago of Jacob’s sons, is not 
likely to stimulate such effort,s at cliscoY^ry* Affordiiij^ such 
lacilities of transit to tipper Egypt, and abridging the distance 
between Alexamhia and (lairo from three days to seven hours, 
it tempts the traveller to hurry at once beyond the Delta, and to 
spend his weeks or months amid the ruins of Luxor or Kamak. 

We note, then, this region between the Lower ^ile and the 
Eastcivn Desert as oiuj yet to be cxj)loixjd. It is Goshen most 
certainly; Ijut no one has yet fully traversed and ade(][uately 
searched it. * 

Dr liobinsou’s statements, as to the locality of this Biblical 
region are brief, but satisfactory, though little is ad<led to the 
information already possessed.^ lie did not traverse this region, 
but made careful inquiry respecting it when at Cairo, The 
modern province esh-ShurkiyeJt, “extending from near A 
Zdhel to the sea, and fimi the D(.*^ert to the former Tanaitic 
bi'ancli of the Nile,” is at this day rochoned the most fertile in 
Egypt, and it is here that the ancient Go.shen must have lain. 
Tn the jniddle of the foiirtetmth century tliis district possessed 
38il towns and villagqjS, ajid was valued at a. million and a half 
of dintu’s, shoving that in tluit age it was one of the most valu- 
ahle districts of the land. To the present day it retains its high 
value, and is said to yield the largest revenue of all the Pasha’s 
pro\'iiices. Without deteriiiiuii^ how far north Goslich ex¬ 
tended, and wiicther it took in Heliopolis or the distiict around 
Cairo, we must keep in mind its position relative to the Desert, 
into which it once sent, in such haste, its two millions and a 
half of alien population. Goshen lay alongside of the Desert,— 
say at leasf some sixty or seventy miles,—without intervening 
mountain, or stream, or sea, or frontier sk'onghold of the 
Pharaohs. A march into the Desert was to Israel a very easy 
and simple thing. Taking with tliem.food and water, they could 
have started at once eastward, and been soon beyond the reach 
of “ Biisiris and his Memphian chivalry.” Pharaoh no 

doubt have pursued; possibly dashed in among the unarmed 
rear witli his chariots; but Jic could not have intercepted them. 
They would have been encamped in the Desert beforti ho could 
have heard the news of their departure. ^ 

It is this that is the true key to the q^iiestion of their passage 
over the lied Sea.. • 

It is usually assumed, that, ffom the position in which they 
were in Gi'shen, they could not help crossing that sea in order 


* “Biblical Researclies,’*vol. i., pp. 52-54. See also Dr Wilson’s “Dontls 
of the Bible,” vol. i., pp. aS-lOl; Dr Stewart’s “Tent and Khan,” pp. 29-S3. 
Mr Stanley refers veiiy generally to Goshen, pp. xxviii. xxix. 
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to reach tlie Desert. This would have been the case liad Goshen 
lain sonfiewhere between Cairo and Thebes. In that case, they 
woiiM have pushed forward with all haste northward, in order 
to turn the flank of the Mukattem range at Cairo, and get 
round the tongue of the Red Sea at Suez, into the wilderness. 
But Gosh^i was far mrOt of Suez, and by its proximity to the 
Desert, furnished tliem with a way of immediate escape out of 
Egypt, Instead of availing themselves of this, ho’^evop; they 
march south wardy not eastwardj —^that is, they mai’ched in sucii a 
direction as not to escape cither from the sea or from Pharaoh, 
which they might have done, but, to tlirow themselves between 
both. Before this southward march, escape was a simple enough 
process, merely demanding expedition and order ; after this, 
escape became not only difficult but impossible, save by soma 
supernatural interference tp extricate them from the meshes of 
that net into which they had deliberately thrust themselves. A 
people ignorant of the country, and following a leader as igno¬ 
rant as memsolves, might have committed this tremendous and 
fatal blunder. But tliey had lived for generations on the bor¬ 
ders of the Eastern Desert, and, tliercforr!, knew it well; their 
leader was one who knew the southern as well as the casteni 
district of the peninsula, for he had been at Horeb before this; 
and, besides, the road between Eg}'j>t and the Desert was 
thoi'oughly well known in those days, when the mines of Mag- 
harah and Surabit-el-Khadem w^ere worked by the Pharaohs; 
so that Israel’s divergence from the natural road, which was one 
of comparative safety, and tlieir selection of another, which was 
not only not the way to their destination, but one of hopeless 
and overwhelming peril, is something which has nciit yet been 
accomited for on any of tliose principles either of wisdom, or 
Strategy, or daring, which the history of great emergencies does 
sometimes exhibit. It was this divergence from the proper track, 
and the apparent madness of that soutiiward movement, which 
deliberately threw the Red Sea between them and the Desert, 
that led Pliaraoh to plan and execute }iis attack. For such a 
divergent march as that of Israel .there must have been scciet 
reasons, and these reasons were not long of unfolding themselves. 
The God of Israel wag here to fetch His last stroke of vengeance 
upon Egypt, and complete what the ten plagues had not yet 
efeted. lie peerage, or “ chivalry ” of the land, as Milton 
well calls it, was now to be laid prostrate. For this end was the 
strange southward march,—a mardi which acted as a stratagem 
of war to dr^w out die whole remaining host of Egypt in pur- 
in to complete the hugiiliaticm of the kmgdfom* 
^lere^lheia, dicre is what one may, with all reverence, call a 
misleading of the people, order to accomplish an 
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end the most triumphant, and to lay the foundation of results, 
whose permanent duration may be seeni centuries aftel, in the 
history of the delivered nation. 

The attemm, then, to evade or dilute the miracle of the pa»- 
sage of the Ked Sea, is one which multiplies twofold the diM** 
cvuties in the adjoining parts of the history. The dissolutbn ^ 
^e miracle does not satisfy any demand of the* narrative, nor 
raon^ any clue to the strange story. The expulsion of the 
supernatural leaves the Mosaic narrative in a most unsatis%ctory 
state,—a state to which its unaffected and simple sincerity does 
not entitle it. 

Granting that the historian has exaggerated the event,—that he 
has built up a mighty self-honouring fabric? out of very paltry 
materials,—that he has introduced tiie supernatural into events 
which, at the most, can only be calle^i extraordinary,-^-^that he has 
taken advantage of a striMng hut fortuitous juncture of natural 
events, to raise a story of the miraculous,—still we can hardly do 
less than admit that he believed what he was saying. Homer, in¬ 
deed, writes of the supernatural pleiitifollv enough, but you do 
not feel under any strong necessity of cremting his marvels, nor 
even of supposing that he* credited them himself. But with 
Herodotus it is different*' He writes of what he saw and hoard*; 
he believed what he wrote ; and he expects you to believe it also. 
You may say he was mistaken, or misinfbnned, or credulous, or 
igilorant; though every new discovery is telling us that the old 
father of history Was as accurate as he was honest. But you 
give him at least the credit of not wishing to impose upon his 
readers, buj; writing wbat he himself believed. With Ilerodottis 
we may class Moses in this respect. Nor are we asking much 
when claiming this equality. Moses wrote what he belim^ed, aiid 
that which he wrote and believed was what he saw and knew. 
Our concern is with the bare narrative itself^ and our object is to 
ascertain what Moses himself believed. 

This narrative Dr Eobinson deals with in his first volumcj^* He 
begins and ends his statement with the assertion of |us belief in 
the miraculous nature of the cvetit; but his intermediate argu¬ 
ments and facts go to show that there was no real miracle in TOe 
matter. He brings Israel just to the noatliern oxtreraitv of the 
sea, and then, by means of a strong cast wind, and a fow tide, 
and'broad sand-banks, he takeS them across dry-shod. If, how¬ 
ever, they wore at this pdint of the Gulf of Sue/, there was no need 
even for wind or ebb or shoal; for by turning half a mile or less 
to the north, they would have rounded tiie point at once upon 
dry land. But this is, after all, not the exact point to he settled. 
The difficulty lies much deeper. Dr Eobinson has not touched it. 

Assuming that the facts as to the shallows are jirecisely as he 
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states them, tKe question stiE troubles us, Did Moses mean tim f 
If he ho has certainly not made use of language either the 
most apt or the most natural to express his meaning. If tlie non- 
miraculous or the semi-miraculous hypothesis bo true, then his 
language is unaccountably inaccurate. It is not ambiguous, it is 
not awkward, it is not dark: it Is simply inaccurate. 

Dr Eobinson’s statements are not new; They are to be found 
in the G-cnnan commentators of the last century. JJut bo was 
among the first that conjoined the non-miracdlous argument with 
the profession of full and unqualified reverence for Scripture. 
Maintaining both the voracity and the invspiration of the he 
has advanced statements whi<'h it will be difficult to reconcile witll 
either. In such a ease, the evil is the greater, because the writer 
is ouc fitted to speak with authority, and therefore likely to be 
listened to by those who would suspetit such reasonings were tliey 
found in Burckhardt, or Henniker, or Lepsius. Though the 
American traveller has attempted, not a denial, but merely a 
dilution of the miracle, bo is not on that account to be let pass as 
if he had done something less than Cxerman commentators have 
ventured on. He has not by any means gone so far as they have 
done ; but he has gone far enough toinvolve himself in the same 
cibnsequenccs to which their irreverent and unguarded statements 
must, of necessity, conduct. His admission of the miraculous, to 
a certain extent, does not neutralize the tendency of the jjrinciple 
he advances; and his dignified protest,” as Lepsius lias called it, 
against introducing too much of the miraculous into Scrijiture, is 
not fitted to win him the confidence of some,,while it will barely 
save him fi^om the imputation of fanatical crcflulity from others. 

It is some years since Dr Wilson called attention to Dr Kobin- 
s^‘n’s views, as ex'poiinded in the first edition of liis work. In the 
second edition, recently published, we observe no modification or 
change; st) that now, after sixteen years, we have his last and 
ripest sentiments. Not agreeing wholly with the route which 
Dr assigns to the Israelites, wo still think his arguments as to 
the miracqlous passiige unanswerable. Dr Eobinson takes no 
notice of them in his last edition; and here, perhaps, there comes 
out one of his peculiarities. He does not like to be coiTected, 
nor to change an opinion, particularly in deference to a modern, 
and esp&ially an English traveller. The elaborate attention 
given by him'to the old travellers;’ and modern German autii.c««^ 
is rather a contrast to the slender and sometimes dispara^big 
notice taken of r^nt English wOTks. His volumes are, for re¬ 
search, accuracy,; 'and> fulness, beyond praise. They are a most 
viable trea^uu^house of Eastern travel and discovery. But all 
thir is wffiy faults should not be noted, tvhether in 

reasonin^Jj^ %jts. The high reputation 0 ^ the author makes 
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Topographical Crotchets* 

it needfiil that his aberrations should he distinctly pointed out. 
His logic sometimes ^evously fails him; a topograpliical^crotchet 
takes possession of him, and he writes, in*one or two cases, more 
as the special pleader than the patient geographer. 

The geographical part of the argument against Dr Robinson^s 
view is thus put by Dr Stewart:— ^ 

^ “ There are three theewies, each supported by respectable names, 
whieli pretty well eadiaust tlie subject. The first of these, put forward 
hy Niebuhr, and supported by Dr Robinson, is, that the passage of 
the Israelites was across the narrow channel above the town oi* Suez, 
or across thq,^narrowest part of the bay, immediately to the south and 
west of the town, w’here there are now shoals of considerable extent, 
perfectly dry at low water.. Dr Robinson prefers the latter; but in 
order to give some appearance of credibility to tliis theory, he is ob¬ 
liged to 8uj)pose that the Red Sea in those days was much deeper and 
broader in the vicinity of Suez than now is—a hypothesis in sup¬ 
port of which it would be difficult to bring forward either scriptui^ 
or geological evidence. None of the conditions requisite for the ful¬ 
filment of so great a miracle are to be found in the channel above the 
town. The passage is so narrow, even where hc supposes their march 
to liave been, that the») could not have been space for both the host 
of Israel and the army of Egypt within low-water-mark at the same 
time, unless it were got in the breadth of land dried up, instead pf ils 
length; the depth of water, judging from its present condition, was 
not sufficient to have drowned all that host; and, with the head of 
the sea only four miles distant, the horsemen and chariots of Egypt 
might, with the utmost ease, have sped round by the shore in time to 
interrupt the landing of the Israelites, without exposing themselves to 
any risk of disaster.”—Pp, .54, 55. 

The scriptural part of the argument is thus stated by Dr 
Bonar:— 

• 

“ Israel’s passage of the sea has, by some, been considered a strictly 
natural event, with nothing more of the supernatural in it than might 
be* ascribed to a providentiM concurrence of circumstances. ,It is 
affirmed that the passage was made “^at or above Suez, that tfee tide 
was at ebb, that the ebb was a very low one, that the easj; wind made 
it lower, that the shoals were*ieft dry, and that upon the dry gfouud 
thus produced by this fortunate concourse of physical phenomena the 
two millions marched across into the peninsular Desert, 

** This, however, is hypothesis, not history. The above statements 
are assumptions, apt deductions from the Mosaic narrative. However 
plausible, they are conjectural and gratuitous. Their object is to 
furnish such an explanation of the event as to render a miracle super- 
fiuous, or failing in that,, to reduce it to its minimum of the Sfuperaa- . 
tural. Assumptions smeh as the above amount to positive inveUtiw^ 
of fact,—inventions no^; at all Suggested by the record, and liable to 
peculiar suspicion as having been got up for a special purpose,• 
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ventions whose tendency is to impeach the historian’s truthfalness, 
and to impute to him language, not merely exaggerated in the ex¬ 
treme, but incorrect ans* insincere, nay, studiously meant to mislead. 
We take the narrative of Herodotus as we had it; we make no 
assumptions inconsistent with his strict veracity; we give him credit 
for telling us fairly what he saw and heard, in words not fitted to 
mislead or to leave us in doubt m to his ovm beliefj and we are not 
warranted in treating Moses otherwise. That, by the acceptance of a 
literal interpretation of the narrative, we should be committed to the 
admission of the miraculous in the event, is no sufficient resison for 
resorfing to such an exegesis or to such assumptions, 

“ Moses narrates the event in a way such as to malj^ his readers 
suppose that he was relating a miracle, and not a providential concur¬ 
rence of natural circumstances. If he meant no miracle, he misleads 
us entirely, both as to the event itself, and as to his own belief of its 
supernatural character. His narrative is fitted to deceive, and his 
descriptions are not merely overdrawn, but express the reverse of the 
actual fact, as when he speaks of the waters “ standing op” and form¬ 
ing “a wall” on either side, whereas they must have sunk down and 
been much lower than usual, if Israel crossed at ebb-tide on the 


shoals.”—Pp. 97, 98. • 

“ Most assuredly Moses, and David, and .Asaph, and Isaiah be¬ 
lieved the cleaving of the Jted Sea to he me of the greatest miracks ever 
•eeronght on earth. They had no idea of an ebb-tide and shoals. Dr 
Robinson and others may say that they were mistoken. If that posi¬ 
tion be taken up, then I understand the state of the question,—and 
certainly, it is the only real question before ms,-— viz., whether the opinion 
of the sacred writers as to such a matter of fact is to be dqmided on f 
It is imi^sible to explain away their language, or to evade it by pro¬ 
nouncing it the exaggeration of poetry or the license of oriental figure. 

“ Not that this is a question as to verbal inspiration. I^jconfcss that 
I do not see how wo can have the thoughts of God if we have not His 
words ; but this is not after all the question. Grant that the words 
are not infallible—still they are words which were evidently meant to 
express a miracle. The thought or opinion of the writers in the above 
case was, that there had been a miracle. Attach what value you 
pleasb^to their words—still the meaning is as obvious os any meaning 
can be j and it is with the meaning, not with the value or quality of 


the words, that our argument ha3 to do, 

“ Tiie only answer to all this is, that the words arc inaccurate and 
exaggerated. Bat what authority has any one to pronounce the lan¬ 
guage of* anotiier inaccurate ? If a man is prepared to prove them 
inaccurate by personal observation,, or by other history, or by their 
involving an impossibility, let the evidence he stated in full. The 
advocates of the non-mirachlous have not attempted this line of proof. 

** In the al^nee, then, of evidence to the contrary, we must recog¬ 
nise the acem^y of the Ismguage employed in the statements cited 
ahove. .The itata’ed writers helmed in a miri^ulous division of the 
ai4 they have mid so. I<et Eationaiiam step iiji here, and 
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show &at Moses, and Joshua, and 2>avid, and Isaiah, and Paul, were 
wrong in thesr belief; for it is on this that the question imlly tarns. 
And that question involves in it, not the ialU^lity of men, imC the nn-* 
truthfulness of God, For if God has spoken through them in any* 
sense, then Ife certainly meant us to understand that the passfige of 
the Bed Sea was altogether supernatural. He would not Himself 
speak, nor allow His servants to speak, in a way that would convey a 
totally false impression of the facts. He would not* as the God of 
truths have.told us that the sea stood up on either side of Israel as a 
toall, if He wished us to understand that the ebb-tide had swept away 
every drop of water on the right hand and on the left. • 

“ The denial of verbal inspiration to the Scriptures may seern a 
light thing; but let it be remembered that it is founded on the assump¬ 
tion of their verbal inaccuraicy ; and it is almost superfluous to say that 
inaccuracy of words involves inaccuracy of thought and of statement j 
so that, according to the deniers of verbal infallibility, the Bible, 
though its author Is God, contfiins inafwurate language, deals in inac-* 
curate statement, and utters inaccurate thought. Other books a,re 
admitted to speak correctly the words and sentiments of their authora ; 
but this alone does not convey either the words or thoughts of its 
author, but many things inconsistent with truth, and at variance with 
the author’s mind ! The denial of verbal inspiration may facilitate 
the Rationalist in evading all that ho is not inclined to believe, and 
may free him from certain trammels which are felt to be irksome atai 
oppressive ; but, founded as it is upon the assumption of inaceuraey in 
word and opinion, it can only lead to an utter denial of the whole book 
itself, if not to a denial of Him whose revelation it professes to be. 

“ If the Konin does not contain Mahomet’s words, and does not 
accurately represent his sentiments; of what value is it as sip exposi¬ 
tion of Mahommedanism ? If the Bible does not utter the words of 
God, and iSit docs not accurately represent His mind, of what u.se is 
it as a revelation from God ? And wliat becomes of His love and 
truth if He could give to His poor blind creatures a volume professiijg 
to come from Himself, yet <i wan ting in that most essentkd of all thinys 
in autJtorship~^a true statement of facta, and an accurate representation 
of the author’s mind ?”—Pp. 103-106. 

As, in regard to Goshen, the traveller in Lower Egypt seek'- 
ing a site for a history, so in respect to the passage oyer the Red 
Sea, it is the same. In seeking ffer Goshen, he takes the Biblifcal 
description as he finds it, and fixes on esh-Shnrkiyeh, because it 
fulfils the conditions, both physical and geo^aphical, which the 
liistory demands. So as to Israel’s route. He takes the history, 
and lie seeks a site for it—sfte which will fulfil, not evade the 
history. Such a site ho cannot possibly find amid the pools, or 
ponds, or san^-hanks, which the extreme point of the •sea pre¬ 
sents to this day; hut some miles fiirther down, where the ihcmni- 
tain-hluff, tenninatjpg a long rugged range, rises erect almost 
out of the waters, or leaves at least but some yards o€b0aidi,a®d 
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where the supernatural stroke that smote the waves in their blue 
depths ^)roduced a wall of water on either side, thi’ougli which 
delivered myriads 'passed in safety. 

The opposers of Dr Eobinson’s view advance here a statement, 
which ought to have no inconsiderable weight. They innintain 
that it is the accuracy of Scripture language that is involved in 
this question. Were it the interpretation of the w'ords that was 
needed, hei'meneutics might be called in to adjust the difiify,dty, 
and settle the controvers}'. But no doubt has been suggested as 
to th€ meaning of tlie Mosaic langujige, and .so no room afforded 
for criticism to step in. Whatever may be said of the somj 
which celebrates the deliverance, the narrative itself is singularly 
plain, and free from mystery or exjiggeration.' Judging of tlie 
iiaaTative as it stands, without gloss, the most rigid critic avouIcI 
at onco say that a miracle Avas meant; and that, if it had not 
been meant, very different language must have been employed,— 
just such language as would be used in reference to tlie transit 
of an anuy over a n’vor, which a happy comhhiution of wind and 
drought had rendered fordable. 

The case so standing, it is obvious tliut it is the accuracy of 
the langixage that is called in question. 

^ All who regal’d the Bible as a record of Divine announce-' 
ments, must feel that this impeachment is of the must serious 
kind. The dispute shifts; and, from heing a question of inter¬ 
pretation, becomes one of veracity. It is not upon the histo¬ 
rian’s style that the judgment is thus made to sit, but upon his 
personal good faith. He wants us to underetand one thing, 
while he is secretly conscious that something else,'—something 
fur less remarkable,—is the authentic histor}\ • 

This is at variance with the strict v erity which wc arc entitled 
t© count.upon in simple iiarratii^e hetween man and man; much 
moi’e is it at variance with tlie higher and more nnImpeachable 
verity which wc expect in Divine annals,—God’s nan-ativc to 
man .of His own proceedings,—that is, in inspiration. It avouIcI 
not bci^eem Ilerodotm, much less Moses. It would be fiction, 
not history# 

• It might not be pure fiction; but 'it would be fiction upon a 
historical’baris.. it would be a novel, ‘‘founded upon fact.”^ 
There jiure, no doubt, different degrees of fiction; but no degree 
of it is admissible in hi,story,—-ttilf less in historical inspiration, 
or inspired histoiy;—call it either, • 

JSTor is this a point into which the question of*figurative lan¬ 
guage fkids its Avay. We are speaking of simple history; and in 
that any figure tha? may occur, is mtroduc^sd solely to give 
yi^ter language which, withoufffe^ would nave been 

too feelde and inexpressive to be accurate. The deference be- 
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tween tlie figure, and the history which is meant to be illustrated 
by it, is, in all such cases, quite p€rce|>tible. • , 

We take tlie JSIosaic narrative as we 6nd*it. There is ob'tiously 
a miracle contained in it, and a very stupendous one. We have 
neither the wish nor the right to displace it. And as to reducii^ 
it indefinitely, bringing it to a mere razor-edge, so that no on© 
could say whether it were a miracle or not, we simply say, What 
tsk^'ned? ^ 

But M'^’cross the Bed Sea and encamp at Ayvtn Mu$a^ the 
wells of Moses, whore verdure as well as water may st^ll be 
found, and to which souie of tlie citizens of Suez still resort for 
country quarters. The likelihood is, that this was’ Israel’s first 
encampment after crossing the sea. The name says a i^xxl 
deal for this, and the distances between this and the after-loca¬ 
lities noted in their desert-story confinn this. Comparing the 
stateimuits of travellers, the geognqdiy of the region, and thn 
Seri])turc narrative, we are led to believe that this is really a 
site found,—that it was here that the song of deliverance 
went up from Moses and IMiriam—-leading, as they doubtless 
did, the l oices of the mighty multitude. Dr Bobinson’s descrip¬ 
tion of this spot is iTriof but expressive. The place is noticed 
by almost all travellers who are setting out for Mount Sina^ 
I'liough not the actual sitij of a miracle, it is the termination of 
one and the commencement of aiiotlier. For scarcely had 
Israel left tliose fountains than they began to feel the want of 
water, for the first time. Hero one notices the exceeding accu¬ 
racy of the naiTative ; for, according to the testimony of every 
travc'ller, the lu'xt two days of the Desert are most thoroughly 
bare and ftaterle.ss. Tliey reach Marah, wliere they murmur, 
and are su])]dicd miraculously. 

The miracle of the sweetened water has found small favoift* 
with many. We shall not undertake to say whether Mr Staj|i- 
ley believes it, as, though mentioning the locality, he keeps 
silence as to the miracle. That Dr Bobinson believes it, we 
siq)pose nniy be admitted, thoiigli be does not say so, and iSioiigli 
it is difficult to txiconcile bis belio|' of it with the foilwring state¬ 
ment:—^^Burckhardt suggests that the Israelites may-have 
rendered the water of Murali palatable W mingling witli it the 
juice of the berries of the ghurkud. Tlie process would be a 
very simple one, and douhtleBs^f^tual; and the presence of tliis 
shrub around all brackish fountains would cause the remedy to 
be alw£|,ys at haiid.”^ Dr B. thpiks, however, that the ghurkud 
berries could hardly Imvo been ripe at the season wlu^ Isra^ 
passed the Ain llow^rali; but this is all the answer he mves to 
Burckliardt's denial of the mii’acle I One might admit that the 

^ Vol. L, p. €7. 
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propOised remedy is ‘^siiimle/’ but that it is “ doubtless eflfectiiaV' 
would ijequire proof. We should be inclined to write “ doubt¬ 
less ««effectuel f for we have been told that even a cc^ious infu¬ 
sion of brandy is ineffectual, and that such mixtures, instead 
of extracting or modifying the bitteimess, only make it more 
nauseous. Our readers can try it hy taking “ a half-and-half” 
of sea-water and brandy or port wine. There is another thing 
which Dr R, knight have added,—that the wdiole region rpund 
Ain Howarah is utterly destitute of verdure, not only gbut^iuls 
and tarfas being aw^antmg there, hut the commonest anil poorest 
of the desert shrubs. Allowing the potency of glrarkud herrics 
to do then, what no amount of wine or brandy can do now, w^e 
must still reckon it unaccountable that this sweetening of the 
acrid -waters should have taken place at tliat very part of the 
Desert where the sweetening herbs were not to be foinid. We 
read of the solitary palm sbU attracting the traveller’s eye, and 
tlie w’ell of turbid brine at its foot still repelKng tbe lip of Arab 
or camel; but the gliurkuds,—they have passed away, if indeed 
they ever existed here out of Burckhardt’s fancy. ^Xhe narra¬ 
tive itself by no means suggests either berries or peel, or any 
such natural sweeteners. It reads thus,—“‘And IMoses cried unto 
Jehovah; and Jehovah showed him a tree, wliieh^ when, he had 
cast into the waters^ the waters -were made sw^cet,” What fol¬ 
lows has a simple sublimity about it, which the denial of the 
miracle quite destroys,-—“ There lie made for them a statute 
and an ordinance, and there He proved them, and said, If thou 
wilt diligently hearken to tlie voice of Jehovah thy God, and 
wilt do that which is rigid in His sight, and wilt give ear to His 
eommandmeuis, and keep all Ills statutes, 1 wtill pat none of 
these diseases upon thee which I have hroughtuponthe Egyptians: 
rOE I AM J ETIOVAH THAT TfEALETH THEE.”—(Exod. XV. 25, 26.) 
t We pass from the miracle of the water to the miracle of the 
manna. But now w^e have a history wholly without a site. We 
can ,say, somewhere between Elim and liephidim—somewhere 
between Wady Glmrundel and Wady esh-Sheikli—the manna 
must first Jiavc descended, but more than this we cannot say. 
Its proper locality remains uhfouncT, as Scripture has given us 
nothing by means of which we might identify it. It was in 
““the of Sin” that Israel first tasted the manna. 

Morc’than this we cannot (^lermine. As to the miracle, IJr 
Robinson speaks very decidedly aiid the following brief st»p^ 
meat is quite satisfactory:— , 

’ Mr ^attley% brief nqtieea of fhe miracles are, from first to peculi¬ 

arly ac^hsteil, ^ to ipdicMe nothing as to his belief. He is not committed to 
i%ir denii^! still tes to thdr reception. To him th^gy are apparently ’wHboat 
ir^oiianee or attraction. His dalliance -with the Greek legends of the Hesert, 
in prcfer^pjl^'tothe Biblical history of miracle, reminds one of Bchllle/s ad- 
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In accordance with a former promise, the old man- Mkewiso. put 
into our hands a small quantity of. the mauna of the Benin^ula, fa¬ 
mous at least as being the successor of the Iftraelitish manna, though 
not to he regarded as the same substance. According to his weount, 
it is not produced every year—sometimes only after five, or si^s: year®; 
and the quantity in general has greatly "diminished. It is found, 
the form of shining drops, on the twigs and branches (not upon the 
Jeaves) of the turfa—Teneam GalUca mannifej'a of Ehrenberg,—from 
wliieii it esiudes, in consequence of the puncture of an insect of the 
coccus kind —Coccus manniparm of the same naturalist. What falls 
upon the sand is said not to be gathered. It has the appearance of 
gam, is of a sweetish taste, and melts when exposed to the sup or to 
a fire. The Arabs consider it as a great delicacy, and the pilgrims 
prize it highly, especially those from Russia, who pay a high price 
for it. Tho superior had now but a small quantity, which he was 
keeping against an expected visit from the Russian Consul-Genej’al 
in Egypt. Indeed, so scarce had it b^ome of late years, as, to bear 
a pride of twenty or twenty-five piastres the pounds 

“ Of the manna of the Old Testament, it is said, * When the dew 
that lay was gone up, behold, upon the face of the Desert a small 
round thing, small as the hoar-frost on the ground ;—and it was like 
coriander seed, white ;«and the taste of it was like wafers with honey. 
And the people gathered it, and ground it in mills, and beat it in a 
mortar, or baked it in pans, and made cakes of it; and the taste c£ 
it was as the taste of fresh oil. And when the dew fell upon the 
camp in the night, the manna fell upon it.’ 

“ Of all these characteristics not one is applicable to the present 
manna. And even could it be shown to he the same, still ^ supply 
of it in sufficient abundance for tho daily consumption of two mil¬ 
lions of people would have been no less a miracle.'’— Robinson, vol. 
h, p. 115. . 

These statements may suffice as to the miracles of Scriptujrq. 
We do not mean to argue the question of miracles or insj>iratioii. 
Our position is a humbler one, and subsidiary lo the wider and 
more general one. It is simply a protest in behalf of tht‘. accu¬ 
racy of tlie Bible, and the | 50 od faith of its writers. The jybight 
or authority to which their statements are entitled^ is another 
matter. We are the more •carefid to keep this point before our 
readers, because of certain assaults recently made upon the 
correctness of Scripture.^ In the last oentiiry, a band of able 
but imsciaipulous writers appcareil, whose object was to get rid 
of Scripture iti totOf by exposifig its inaccuracies. Bolinigbrohe, 

miration for the gods of Greece,” and his Sighs for their disappearance. 
Bunsen’s ‘‘God in History” has phowu us that hnUoricai PantUeitocan he 
grafted upon Scripture itself; and one c^innet hut hesitate before accepting the 
philosophy which deals wfih the beauties rather than with the-truths either of 
Scripture or tradition. ' 

* “TheDoctrine of Inspiration,” et«i,bf the Rev. John Hacnanght, lireifioni. 
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Tolaiitl, Clmbbj Morgan, worked hard at their self-appointed task 
of eiilirowing “su|)erstitian.” Most laboriously did the;;^ ^ther 
together the supposed al>surdities and hioonsisteucies of Scrip¬ 
ture, in order to overwhelm the Bible beneath its own rubbish. 
But the Book emerged from this deLstieai dust unbanned; 
and, for two generations, these objections had almost gone out 
of sight. They have, liowever, within these few years been re¬ 
produced ; and not by men, like those of the last century, 
sophers, belonging to no church; but by ministers of tine ortho¬ 
dox churches of onr land. These successors of the philosophical 
Deists of a former age have gone over the same ground as their 
j)redecesRors, imd uttered the same accusations ag.ainst Scripture, 
though in more reverent words, with this exception, that tlie old 
assailants spared the Gospels and the words of Christ, whereas 
their modern imitators have not scrupled to -pronounce upon 
the inaccuracies and improjfeieties of Him who sj)ake as^ever 
man spake.” In tlie nature, or rather the extent, of infeUncc, 
the new differ from the old: the latter made use of the supposed 
inaccuracies to diS})rove entirely the chiiins of Scri])turo; the 
former merely employ these inconsistencies to set aside its in¬ 
spiration. But which of the two classes *luis logic tm its side ? 
|;lcafly that of the old Deists. If their promises were correct, 
their conclusion was irresistible; and to,,stop short of it, is to give 
up the whole case. If the Bible be as inaccurate as Mr 
Macnauglit says it is, then it bas no claim upon our confidence 
or respect: it is much less inspired than Herodotus, or Plato, 
or Milton, or David Iluinc, or Afacaulay. We arc very far in¬ 
deed from accusing all the questioners of some of the Bible 
miracles with entertaining such view s; but, by &i theory of 
miracles which assumes the inaccuracy of the TSIosaie narrative, 
tiliey are playing into the hands of Deists and somi-Dcists, juid 
aiding them m discovering inaccuracies, where even they did not 
expect to find them. 

But we resume the track of onr Desert travellers,—or, at least, 
w'c select scanc of their footsteps, not venturing to explore the 
whole The first oasis which the traveller meets with in, 

this western margin of the Peninsula, along wdiich Israel marched 
to Sinai, is Wady Ghmindel, which, from its position as well as 
its water and palms, has been long conjectured to be the Elim 
of Scripture, It would seem to he one of the richest tracts 
of this baiTen land,—watered by a quiet stream, and adorned for 
two or three miles by palms and tarfas,—^the former of thosp 
trees b^ing counted |>y hundreds, the latter being without inun** 
her. Neither Dr Eobinsou nor Mr Stanley seem to have,,,.^ffly 
e^^lored thif y|il|oy, nor to have any adequate idea, of ip' fruit¬ 
fulness and From the descriptions given by numerous 
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trayelleK!, it must be a spot of no common bcautj,—-a spot want¬ 
ing but two things to complete its excellence, grass aJidilowers. 
In spite of tree and shrub, the Desert* still proclaims itself 
the master, even there, by refusing to take on the slightest patch 
of yerdnnt clothing for its undulating sands. Dr Stewarrs de¬ 
scription is as follows ;— . 


• breakfast I walked up the Wadi Gberufldel alone, with 

ray Bible as*my companion, A stream about twelve feet in breadth 
runs down from the spring, which the Arabs told me was sixjfiours 
higher up, and though only a few inches deep, I am informed it 
never fails the whole year round. This wadi is by far the most fer¬ 
tile we have come to since leaving the Nile, if such an expression 
can be applied where not a blade of grass is to be found. A number 
of palm trees and thickets of tarfas, which really deserve the name of 
trees, grow in it, besides the shrubs to^ be met with in all the wadis 
of thoiDcsert, among which is the Qfiv^htdda, a plant bearing berries 
of an acid taste, which some have thoughtlessly suggested might have 
been used by Moses for sweetening the waters of Marah, and the 
JRahhol, of which the camel is particularly fond. This wadi is of 
great length, forming an opening in the range of Ghebel et Tih, and 
taking its rise, as I aftlrwards found, close to the summit of Nakb el 
liahkiney, one of the passes leading to Nukhl. If the Israelites 
marched along the sea-shore they would naturally turn up this fertile 
valley towards the well, asf heir progress southward after a few miles 
. would be stopped by the Ghebel Hummam Faraoun, between which 
and the sea it is impossible to pass. I learned from a friend who 
visited the spring a month or two .after 1 had passed this way, that 
water in abundance may be found in it, as in the Wadi Ukeit, by 
scraping up the sand to the depth of a foot or two. There is only 
one palm tree beside the fountain, but there are many to be found 
scattered up and doivn the valley. This wadi is generally supfiosed 
to be, the Elim of Scripture; but Dr Wilson prefers the Wadi Useif, 
jis being farther from Ain Howara. Provided the Israelites marched 
by the plain near the sea-shore, there could be no objection on the 
score of distance between Ain Kichele and the spring in this wadi; 
but as those of Wadi jLFseit are only five or six miles distant fwra it, 
I am much inclined to believe that Eliin, with its twelve wells, in¬ 
cludes both valleys, and that fhe bosis of Israel, who had not yet any 
regular order of encampment, were scattered around where the most 
ample supplies of food and water could be found for tbeir Cfdtle. 1 
am the more disposed to lidopt this opinion from the consideration 
that the Israelites, instead of Whiting for a single night, probably 
passed some weeks in this oasis, as it deserves fully to he called. The 
mouth of this valley is evidently a place much frequented by Bedouins. 
On the northern headland there is a grave-yard, the first I had seen? 
and around my tent there were traces of many encampments, and a 
huge cliff beside it, hollowed oqt like an akove, was black with the 
smoke of their camp-fires.’’— Vp. 72^ 7S. 
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I)r Boaar^s statement is similar:*^ 

“ The birds w^re tfhirpiftg in the tarfa trees, some of which 
might be fifteen or eighteen feet high, pleasantly though faintly 
fragrant. These birds were not the desert fowls called quails; though 
these we frequently met with in small flocks,—not among trees, but 
in the more barren plains of the Desert. The palm trees were with¬ 
out number. I J^>egan to count them, but having reached the eightieth^ 
I desisted. They extend for more than a mile and a half down* tSe 
wady, and must amount to several hundreds at the lowest estimate, 
SO thii't the place is quite a palm-jungle. Most of them have four or 
five stems shooting up from one root. They have been goodly trees, 
as the prostrate trunks showed, but have been cut down clean by the 
ground, and the present forest is made up of shoots, which gives a 
stunted and shaggy appearance to the whole. The palm, like the 
olive, seems, when cut over, to send up new shoots or suckers, so that 
we saw several stems coming vp from one root.”—Pp, 121, 122. 

Feirdn is another of these oases, which, thonpfh few in number, 
arc still sufficient to remind the traveller that ho is still ujjon 
the habitable earth. Though not so extensive as Ghurundel, 
nor watered by the cool streamlet, it seeyis to liave attracted 
more eyes and won more hearts than any other circle of the De¬ 
sert. Inhabited now' only by the Nomad Bedouin, who pay it 
stated visits in order to cultivate its palms, it was, from the sixth 
century and onward for many ages, the abode of thousands of 
ajichoritcs, whose memorials are still scattered over the mounds 
and mountain-steeps, in the shape of shattered pillars, broken 
condufts, ruined walls, deserted cells, and empty tombs. Feirfiu I 
How the poor Arabs love the very name! IIow proud they arc 
of its richness and beauty! How their Sheikhs love to expatiate 
upon its perfections I And no wonder, if half of what travellers 
have written of it bo true. Anywhere it would bo beautiful, with 
its princely palms and noble peaks; bow mucli more in such a 
grim, wild waste, as that tsdth which it is mrded on every side! 

TQ^’cring above this bright garden, ana only a few miles off, 
rises that five-peaked mountain, of whose magnificent rugged¬ 
ness travellers nave W'ritteu sc much, Serbdl. Dr Stewart has 
revived the opinion, that this is the authentic Sinai; though, so 
so far as w'e are competent to judge, witliout success. That it 
miyJd h‘e so, wq do not dispute. But so might Et^Eih; so might 
Tasetr-SudrSQ hfight some of ihe fierce group of Feiran; so 
might many mioffier mountain in this wild region. But there is 
nothing, in Its history to wffiich we might fasten -the slenderest 
thread of, probability in its favour, A& a hill of incomparable 
gj|ind6ur, aad not veiy far froM the locality where^ accordmg to 
the liirratii^, Sinai was, it mii^l be the Jdount or God. That 
is all we cap Its difficulty of ascent is great, only to bo 
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overcome by resolute wills and iron muscles. A traveHer, who had 
reached its summit, told us, that the kboij|L' and peril wefte such, 
that not only had he to scramble on all fours, or crawl like a ser¬ 
pent, or climb like a goat, but repeatfdly be ^rew himself on the 
rock, resolved not to move a step farther. Arduous as are the 
ascents of tlie Sinaitic group, this goes beyond either Jebel Musa, 
pr Safsafeh, or Kathenn*. But this settles nothing. There are 
other objec^ons. Serbill has no plain at its base, and no such re¬ 
markable hollow in its centre, as its rival undoubtedly poss^s^s; 
and Fcii’in is much too sm^l, as well as too distant, to have 
beeif the encampment of Israel. In this opinion Mr Stanley and 
Dr liobinson concur; nor do the statements of Dr Stewart ap¬ 
pear to ns to shako it.^ Mr Stanley’s w’ords are these: *^It 
was impossible not to feel that for the gioing of the law to Israel 
and the world, the scene was most.truly fitted. I say, for the 
givii^ of the law; bccuuse the objections urged, from the ab¬ 
sence of any plain immediately under the mountain for receiving 
the law, are unansmralfle, or could only be answered if no such 
plain existed elsewhere in tlie Peninsula.” As to the ; legend 
got up by some, tliatjt was the seat of Arab worship and sacri¬ 
fice, Mr Stanley questioneddiis guide,and tells us the result:— 

“ In reply to the question suggested by RuppeU’s assertion of the 
estimation in which Scrbal was held by the Bedouins, as shown by 
sacrifices on its summit, he returned the following decisive answer: 
‘ Arabs never pray or kill sheep on the top of Serbal; sometinm^ how¬ 
ever^ travellers eat chickens thet'e. The ruined building on the top was 
built by the Franks, or by the Derkani, the original inhabitants of 
the country, for keeping treasures. The ruins in Wady FeiriUf are 
also by Franks. There used to be a Frank windmill on the north¬ 
east side of the valley, and corn was carried across from the convent 
by a rope.’ ”-~F. 73. * 

Perhaps it may be as well to add the following summing up 
of the argument by Dr Robinson. It seems to us pretty con¬ 
clusive :—i 0 . * 

“ Serbal.^—S ince the first publication of this work, the idea has been 
brought forward by Lepsius^ smd strinuously urged, that Jebel Serbal 
is to be regarded as the Sinai of Scripture. See his Reise nach der 
Halbinsel des Sinai, 1846; also Br^ife aus A^gypten, 1852, p. 340 sq. 
417 sq. See also the argulnetit stated in Bartlett’s Forty Days in foe 
, Desert, p. 55 sq. * ' ^ 

“ The main argument urged in behalf of SeiMk in fie fact, that fo# 
adjacent Wady Feiran is, and always was, well watered and/ruitfol; 
while the region around Jebel Musa is an inhospitable desert. Hence 
the former is the only fit spot in the peninsula for the swpply of the 
Israelites with water and sustenance; and as such must hat® been 

* Dr Bobinson, vol. i., p. 590. Stanley, p. 72. Dr Stewart, p. 116. 
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known to Moses, and selected by him. See Lepsius Reise, p. 20-22. 
Breife, f. 341 sq. Bartlett, 1. c. p. 56. 

“ This argument leaves out of view two important points in the 
question; first, that there is around SerbM no open spot or ground 
corresponding to the historical account of Ikael before Sinai ; 
and, secondly, that the supply of water for the host at Sinai was 
miraculous. 

“ Wady FeirSn runs for a time parallel t’o Scrbul. In it for abqpt 
four miles there is a constant succession of gardens and plantations of 
palm trees; there are fountains, and in almost every gartlen a well; 
but the water is hard; and the valley is not more than a hundr<j[d 
paces across, with high mountains on each side. (Burckhardt, itrav. 
in Syr., p. 603 sq.) From about the middle of Serbitl, the Wady 
’Aleiyflt comes down nearly at right angles to Wady Folrtin, forming the 
direct and usual mode of access to Serbrd. These two valleys contain 
the only open ground, which can be taken into the account. It needs 
but a glance at the maps of L%)siu8 himself (Reise), and the sketch of 
Bartlett (p. 57), to perceive that they do not correspond to the circum¬ 
stances of the Scriptural narrative. 

“ It is admitted, that the main encampment of the host must have 
been in Wady Feiran itself; from which the summit of Serbal is only 
here and there visible. The base of the mouittain is reached by the 
AVady *Aleiyat, after a walk of ahotit an hour; Bartlett, p. 57. This 
hitter valley, according to Bartlett, is an unfit, if not impracticable 
spot for the encampment of any great number of people; the ground 
is rugged and rocky—towards the base of the mountain exceedingly 
so; pp. hi, 58, comp. p. 62. Beyond the fountain all path soon 
cease.s; and the course thence to the base of the moij|ptain is over a 
wilderness of loose blocks, which it is no easy matter to cross without 
slipping; ibid. p. 62. 

“ 1 need not stop to show how utterly incompatible ali this is with 
the narrative in Exodus; where it is said, the people stood at the 
nether pari of the mount, Ex. xix. 17; and Moses was directed to set 
hounds round about, lest the people should go up into the mount or 
touch the border of ^ ; Ex. xix. 12. 

“ The testimony of Scripture, that the supply of water for the host 
was Hv^’aculous, removes the objection made against the present Sinai. 
At Rephidim the people having raurmui'od for water, the Lord com¬ 
manded Moses to smite the rockva ItoiSih, and water should flow out; 
and Moses did so; Ex. xvii. 5, 6. If R9|,>hidim, as I have elsewhere 
supposed (p. ^20), was near the entrance to the central granite region, 
then Hofeb was :hfar; and it is easy to see how the miraculous foun¬ 
tain might Slippy water for the host during their sojourn at Siuai. 
But if their rhaililt ehcampment was in Wady Feir5;n, in which water 
w’as always plenty, where was the necessity for a miracle at all f and 
especially in $erb8,l (^e Sinai and Hore|? of Lepsius), which was Jspt 
an hour distant front tne well watered encampment. , , 

% I iiavb el^ewlidre suggested, that the stations of the Israelites, as 
enumerated, refair perhaps rather to the head-quarters of Moses and 
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the elders, with a portion of the people who kept near then:|^; while 
other portions preceded or followed them at jarious distances, as the 
convenience of water and pasturajie might dictate; pp.72, 73. Thus, 
during the long sojourn at Sii>ai, it is not at all improbable, that a 
parf of the people with their flocks may have boon encamped in the 
fertile Wady FeirAn. Yet, on the other hand, it seems no less ob¬ 
vious. on the great occasicin, when the Lc;rd descemhrd Sinai and 
gaye^the ten commandments, that the whole congi'egalion, even all 
the peo[»le, ’^^ere assembled before the mount. Fx. xix. 0,11, 16, etc. 

“ It is singular that Lepsius (Breife, p. 421 sq.) should quote the 
authgjrity of Mr Bartlett as an advocate of his views. Mr B. presents 
the argument indeed, not however as his own, but expressly as that 
of tlio.se who ‘ adopt a rationalist interpretation, and consider the 
Bible account as a legendary or mythical amplification of a slender 
historical founclatiuii.”'—P. 55. 

•• 

Wady ^Aloknttob, or the Written Vallej', is .another of the pecu¬ 
liar s])Ots of the Desert,. It is no oatfis certainly. Its rocks and 
slopes are utterly verdurcloss. No well is to he found in any 
of its recesses, and not a drop of water can he wruno' out of its 
scorclied and weary fiands. It is no cam ping-ground for any 
who do not carry wattu* as wVll as food along nith them. Noij 
is there shade during the day from palm or rock; for all the day 
long does it lie broadly export'd to every ray that pours down 
from Arabia’s burning sun. Protected from the only rays tliat 
one CMii tolerate in the Desert, those of sunrise and sunset, it is 
swept ever by tiie wdiole burning strength of noun. And such a 
noon, when it flings its heat down upon the sands without a 
cloud or bregze! 

Tlui old rock-writIng.s of this wady are full of interest; nor 
have they as yet had bill justice done to them. If unbiassed 
scholarship would ajiply itself to their deciplK-rinent, something 
would be extracted, which would at least end the controAa'rsy 
regarding them, even if it did not contain inneli of information 
or interest. I’hat they are the work of Christian ]>ilgrims, on 
their way to Feir&i or Binai, is mere absurdity. pilgrim.s 
over wrote these thousands Jl* insc;^ptions, for no ])ilgriins could 
remain a day in this vall<^. Whoever might resort to it, pil¬ 
grims wxmld not. Nor would they liav^ left, traces of their 
liandiw'ork onl;^in WadyISfokatteb, where th^kS^’^ld not have 
stayed, and not in Feiran, where*they did stay. what nation 

could those Christian pilgrims belong who wrofc an alphabet 
belonging to no known Christian nation under the sun? • 

But we are not going to settle the (juestion. Wlioever wrote 
these inscriptions, and drew these sketches of goats and camels, 
must liav^e stayed here, Tliere must have been some reason why 
this unattractive and unwatcred neighbourhood should have been 
• VOL. XXVII. NO. LIV. 2 M 
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fixed «})on, to the almost entire neglect of all the other regions of 
tlio PeSert. And no theory ought td be livstened to that does not 
set out, or at least eii^, with accounting for this. 

Instead, however, of taking up successive j>oints or objects, let 
ns try to give our readers some idea of* this great and teri^ble 
wilderness in its more genenil features. For details, tljtey must 
coiisnlt the w(»'ks alreaily referred to. <But meanwhile lot them 
accept the following sketch, for the accuracy of whic'b the writers 
of the above volumes will be sufficient vouchers. 

The Desert of Sinai is commonly understood as eiuhracing the 
triangle formed by the Gulf of Suez on the west, and the Gulf 
of Akabah oil the east,—the two limbs of the maritime fork, known 
in ancient as w’ell as modern times by the name of the Ked Sea. 
If the region between the Euphrates took the name of JVfesopo- 
tamia from its iiosition; if tjie sea hetw^een Europe and Africa is 
called the Mediterranean from its boundaries; the Sinaitic De¬ 
sert, were it largo enough to take so dignified a name, might be 
designated the Mesoceanic Higlilands ot Arabia. But, perhajis, 
“the Sinaitic Peninsula” is sufficient for it; unless, from its 


curious resemblance to the Pyramids of Egy^it, it may be called 
tbe Desert or Arabian Pyramid, having as its apex ibe Has 
Mohammed^ ‘and its base the mountains and desert of El-Tili. 


Though the vast tract betwv^en tliese tw'O st‘as is properly one 
great region of harrenness and uiijieopled desolation, extending 
from the pvomontoiy above named to tbe southern slojK^s of 
Palestine, yet it havS, from the earliest times, h^en subdivided 
into smaller deserts, eacli with its own district-naine. From the 


south-western border of Palestine to the Gulf of Suez, and hc- 


yon<l it a little, it was called the wilderness of Slair; then came 
the wilderness of Sin; then the wilderness of Sinai; then, turn¬ 
ing north by the Gulf of Akahah, came the different desmts of 
Paran, Zin^ ami Kadesh, wiiile in the centre lay tlie deserti of 
Beersheha. All these names liave perished; but others have come 
ill their place, and in several cases the new names have not 
altered the old limits of the provinces. The Terdbin^ the Ta~ 
warah^ the TiydJiah, the Uamdty the SawdUltahy the A leikat,-^ 
are the desijguations of the desert tribes, taken from the names 
of tlie, distr]^*ts wiiichr they j^ecially haunt. For though they 
are thorough; nomads, they have their awn indepf^dent domains, 
ruled by separate Sheikhs. Tliat domain may he small and 
Isarren,*—the poorest that over owned a ruler; yet it is their 
birth“p]^ce aim their burying-place. Though wanderers over a 
hundred hill^, they ioimt this their home. Here they were lx>rn; 
libre they have known what life’s affections are; here they hope 
to die and he buried. 


It is of some importance to get a correct general view of the 
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Desert in some of its broader features; and it is worth while to 
correct one or two false, or at least ouensided ideas, inlsoninion 
currency regarding it, Few take the double to inquire what 
the Desert really is. They are content to think of it merely 
as a saiid-waste, a region of waterless desolation. A slight 
study of one or two of the books of travel already quoted from 
will set tliem right, without the toil and heat of % desert-journey, 
• The Desert is not one vast level area, stretching over an im¬ 
mense region, like a yellow sea, iif unrelieved, unbroken mono¬ 
tony of plain. It not merely swellsk and ixudiilates, but it lioaves 
into wide table-lands, nay, biu'sts up in all directions into the 
magnificence of clifi^ and rid^e, and mountam. Though none 
of ils hills rcacli the nobility either of Libanus or Anti-Libanus, 
yet they have a fierce grandtnir jieculiarly their own; and tho 
eiglit thousand teet of Jehel Katherhi fall hut little short of the 
ten tliousand feet of JeheUeslinSheifli. There is far more of the 
mountain than of the jdain in the Desert; and for one broad 
plain or strath, suclnas Debhet liamleh^ there are at least a hun¬ 
dred hills—most of these truly Alpine. The hills of tho African 
waste are low and rounded, but those of the Sinaitic highlands 
cxliibit some of the grandest specimens of mountain scenery 
whic'h earth contains. * 

The Desert is nut a region of mere scorching calm, without a 
breeze or a tempest. Even at noon, and in the heart of some valley, 
there comes a quiet breeze,—not certainly ‘^stealing and giving 
odom’S,*’ as in the Shubi’a gardens or the vale of NAblus, but 
still bringing coolness to the hot air and the parched Arab, as it 
passes on its way. The storm, too, wakes up and tries itfe 
strength atfainst tlie sharp peaks of .El-IJendf, or rushes through 
Nulcih-Ilowai, “ the pass of the winds,” or loses itself in the moun¬ 
tain network of EshSlmheikeh; and 'vvhiJc, ui the plain below, 
the sand-drift is pouring along, like yellow liail, ilm snow-ldast 
is sweeping over the hill-top, and reminds the traveller of Skid- 
daw, or Sclmeck-IIorn, or Snee-llattcn. Yet the sand-sforms 
of the Peninsnlu, though they make the camels halt aiid the 
Arabs cower, and the traveller st^p his ears and e^cs, arc not 
d(;structivc like those of Eastern Arabia or Africa. The sand is 
not fine enough to admit of its being raiged by the blast in suf¬ 
ficient quantities at a time to overwhelm its victims. A whirl¬ 
wind in the Ghor of the Jordan would be a more miploasant 
assailant than any tempest that ever brushed along the whit© 
bluffs of Et-Tib, and lifted the clouds of grey sand ftom its has© 
to deposit them on the sleeps of Jehel-Wumi, or amid flie skg*. 
debris and scoriee of Surabit 

The Desert is no mere sand-field, or series of sand-fields. You 
find sand in abundauce certainly,—on the bill-slope% in the beds 
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of the wadys, and in the btoad plains that intei^sperse in all 
directions their yellow reaches or grey stripes. Bnt there seems 
to be an immense amount of stone and rock overspreading the 
land, extending for miles between the hills, and in some maces 
hilling the sand. Sometimes these are fimnd, in isolated blocks, 
(a large stone, having shot down jfirom the cliffs into the valley), as 
in the case of .the Hajir-er-Kiikkab, or Srtone of the Rider, near 
the Ain How^ralr,^ somcti|nes they are found in leyel patolies, 
the dpbris of the hills havin^sproad itself out, and bedded itself 
in the sand or clay; someliiaes in rugged heaps, like Highland 
cairas, which appear at a distance like mtiheial mounds; some¬ 
times rolled and pounded, as if some iceberg had once jiassed 
along, grinding the rocks to Iragments, and spreading tliem out 
in fields of stone, to be aftenvards sifted by the winds and caked 
together by the raiu-fioods, so as to form a smooth, broad liigh- 
way, extending for miles, aiid to pi'esent a vast }>lain or area of 
Cyclopean mosaic, or a strij)e of tesselated pavement, i*elieving 
the monotony of the waste by breaking up into variegated stiipes 
the vast tracts of grey or yellow sand. 

The peninsular Desert is not a land without rain ; and speak¬ 
ing generally of the East, we may say, that there seems to be 
much more rain than we usually give it credit for. In Upper 
Egypt, certainly, there is hardly such a thing as rain. That 
i*egior«—the region wliere tlie wondrous ruins of a lumtlred 
temples crowd together, embalmed, and so ])rcserved by the hot 
dry air, as eftectually as their tenants are by Fpic,e and odours— 
may be called rainless." It is wholly at the mercy of the Nile. 
Middle Egy})t lias more rain, though little to boast of. Lower 
Egyjff has considerably more; and in some places might do 
battle with the droughts on its own ri'sourc'es. But the Desert 
liaa more than all Egypt together,—only so regulated as to be 
useless, save for maintaining the thin-strewn dusky slirubs 
which so timidly sprinkle its wadys. It has its rainy seasons, 
during w'hich the clouds pour down a deluge; but there is no 
such regular supply of water as to tell even upon its. lowest 
.holkws or most sheltered ]>lairis, save in the way of scooping out 
water-courses, or tearing up tamarisks, or cutting away the half 
gravelly, half sandy seal, into what the Bedouin call Jnrfs, or 
abrading the more impressible parts of the smidstona steeps, or 
still more rairhly helping (along -with local springs, sometimes 
hot, sometinies cold) to rear up an oasis of palms and tarfas', 
such as,that of Eeirto, hard by Mount Serh41, whose praises so 
many travellers ha\% sung, and as many more likely to. sing 
ag^n. Eor, by all accounts, it is quite a gem of desert-verdure, 
—a genwe:“ Palmyra,” thouj:^ without a city and without a 
» BoHawa, vol. i., p. 66. Wils<m*s “ Laads of the Bible,'* vol. i, p. 
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queen. Th^ rain meant for Egyi)t seems , to bo swept aside 
from tliat level region by the stormy west wind; and attracted 
by the mountains of the Peninsula, it turns aside and poims 
itself down in water-spouts upon the Sinaifeic wastes. But ,it 
comes in such rushes that it brings no blessing to the soil> awd 
is so unequally distributed, as to time^ that even the spring gets 
no refreshment from tho*winter floods,—:nay,hard]ycan rcmeimjer 
tlint they lyive been. If the traveller is bold enough to penetrate 
the Peninsula daring the summer monlhs,—from April on to 
August or September,—he .may with certainty count upoif rain¬ 
less skies; and he may pitcli his tent anywdiore, even in the 
low bed of the torrent; nor will he hnd a drier or safer place of 
encampment than any one of the himrlred tarfa-groves that cover 
the bed of el~Arisb, from the spot where it leaves the slopes of 
Et-Tih, to the place where it spreads itself out over the sands of 
Khinocolura. But if he is bent on ^ winter-tour, or travels even 
so early as January or February, be must be on the outlook, not 
for showers merely, but for floods, lie dare not choose for his 
encampment that sandy hollow where the tarfa and dm rittem are 
so invitingly wraving,^ for though it should be in Wady Taiybeb, 
‘‘the good,” or in Wady ol-Ma,rkhah, the" “valley of rest,” he 
may find liimself reckoning vrithout his host. If the wind shift 
to the west during the night, bright as the sunset might be over 
the blue of Bahr Suwcis, or above the brow of Abii Deraj boyniid, 
he may find himself, ^ents, turbans, baggage, provisions, camels, 
fowls, and ail, hunting’ down a swollen rivei', wliicli, ere the 
next evening’s shadows Jiave come doAvn upon these suinds, will 
have passed into the sea, or wholly vanished in tlio tinrsty pormjs 
groipid, leaving no trace of its exuberant fiow, save a lew pools in 
the deeper hollows, or a few drops in a hole of yon flat stone, 
which the thirsty Arab or his camel stoops to diink np. * 

Our travellers tell us, teo, that the Desert is not so absolutely 
bare apd verdureless as we s^nnetiraes imagine. One traveller, 
indeed, speaks of a tbm clotliing of ^ egetation, wliicb is sttldom 
withdrawn from the hill-sides and valleys; but the flfliers do 
not concur in this, and while npt refiising to do jVistlco to its 
excellences, think that a “ thin sprinkling” of v^itatioii woijd 
be nearor the truth than a “ tlun clothing,” For certainly it 
would seem that, according to our northern notions at least, tlie 
Desert may well be cfdled unclothed, if aiot totally bare. Yet 
it has verdure of its own—^fitful, coarse, and dingy as that may 
be. There are few parts where the Bedouin may not find slirnbs 
sufficient, in quantity and size, to feed his camel for a mght. In 
some places, no doubt, the region is m absoluteljjr waste, that he 
has to curry provision for his camel as well as tor himaelf, and 
he produces at night his bag of beans, as the drayman or cab- 
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man of our streets docs liis ba^ of oats for his horse upon a 
journey'; but this is rather inirequent ;* frencrally ho hnds a 
sufficiency of desert^herbage for his camel, and iicrc and there 
(in some moister place) something less coarse for a small flock 
of sheep or goats. Musing over such passages as these,— 
rvill plant in the wilderness the cedar, the shittah-tree, the 
mjTtle, and th€\»oil-trce; I will set in the* desert the fir-tree, and 
the pine, and the box-tree together,” the traveller wonders at the 
marvellous picture thus sketched in the unfailing word, and 
asks, “ Has this ever been ?” “ Wlieu is all this to be?” Totally 
unlike to so fair a portrait do the terrific; features of the Desert at 
present seem, Wnat forest does he sec anywhere here, or wdiat 
stream to water even the stray tree that might be planted ? Is 
it conceivable that the savage ruggedness of El-AmA,rah can 
smile with verdure, or the wide but barren bends of I^sh-Slieikh 
throw up the cedar or the myrtle? But there are some spots 
where not only the shrub struggles up out of the sand, hut where 
trees sho\v themselves, some of low stature, some of considerable 
size. There is the tamarisk or tarfa, with its tliin wir}^ foliage; 
tlie wide-branching acacia or seyaleh, which is the shittim-ivood 
of Scripture, and the tree from which gnin-arabit; exudes ; tho 
rittem or broom, under tbe shade of which, in the wilderness of 
Beersheba, Elijah sat doAvn in his desponding weariness ; there 
is the fruitful indik, which, with its tiny apples, feeds the dwellers 
in some richer wady till the date appears; then there is the 
palm-tree, with its shaggy stem in (Biurundel, or its -svell-pruned 
tapering stem in Eeirmi, towering above all the rest, and casting 
the shadow'^ of its feathery crown, in sunshine or inoonlight, 
upon the passive sand. So scanty, however, is this forest-jver- 
(|ure, that it can hardly be said to relieve the brown or yellow 
sterility of these cheerless w'astes. 

Besides, everything like grass seems to be awanting. No 
carpet of gi-een anywliere spreads itself under foot, or glothes 
tho riigwd steeps. Even in some bright oasis, where the palm- 
shadoWs cool the ground, and the air seems more genial, and 
the birds are singing, there is«no vwdure on the ground, and 
even the commonest weeds are awanting. The soil will support 
nothing which cannot ^strike its roots at least some six inches 
into it There is nothing beneath yout feet but the monotony 
of the endless sand, whose colour,“unlike the universal green,” 
fatigues, instead of refreshing the eye. The oasis is adorned, hut 
not ehthfd. 

But whateter one haisses in tho earth beneath you, you miss 
noi%ing in the heavens above you. The greenness of earth is 
awanting, hui the blue of the heavens has become brighterlwd 
purer. The •varied twinkle of flowers under your feet is ^orie; 
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l)ut tlie sparkle of the orbs (rverhoad lias doubled its lustre. The 
flowers have folded up their blossoms, and hid them fi'om the 
hot air beneath the sands; but the stars have unfolded theirs all 
the more freely, as if tlie desert sky, with its arch of matchless 
azure, were the soil in which they can best give foith their 
brilliance.. The north-star has conic down low in the heavens, 
and you feci that another two hundred miles to the south would 
’make it drop out of sight, or only glimmer on the liorizon; but 
other stars are ascending in the opposite horizon, and yon feel 
that you gjxin as much as 3 ’ou lose by your soutlioni latitude. 
Yet the brightness of sun, and moon, and stars, cannot make up • 
for the want of other things. Yon miss the wreaths of village 
smoke, rising from a hundred homes ; for wdn’eh the wdld blaze 
of IJedouin tiriis, flinging up tbeir gleam upon the rocks, is no 
tKjuiviilent. You miss the lark’s song, the streamlet’s murmur, 
the. whisper of the W'oods; for wliio?) the scream of the eagle, and 
tlje torrent’s rush, and the shrill echo of tlie cliff, arc no com¬ 
pensation. You miss the mighty masses of cloud that give such 
splendour to our sunsi^ts ; anti fxir which the round red blaze of 
an Arabian snn, dropping down like a fiery globe, is no etmivalent. 

In the. Sinaitic ilititudc^, the length of day varies nut little 
throughout the seasons. A little before six, when the sky is stjll, 
darldy blue, a faint whitish glow steals ii]) the cast, and then 
stn'kes across to the Avesfc in jiale, silky purple, while the zenith 
remains untouched in its star-studded bine. This is the signal 
that the night i.s done, and that tlio sun is coming up. In less 
than half an horn- every mountain has taken on the golden 
radianc’o. '^riie living glory slowly cree})s down the clif&, every 
five luinutbs altering the hue of tlie mountain-sides, which had 
hitherto remained a mass of shade, till it reaches the mountain- 
base, and shoots across the brightening sand. It is day : morti- 
ing is at an mid. So at .sunset. Swiftly the sun drops dowm 
from the flaming firmament, and in half an hour all is night, 
—with only the tall cone of tlie Zodiacal light to tell where the 
sun had been. AYhat a blank in the beauty of tin* fiiirt^t day is 
this absence of twilight—tl^e time when it is neitlier day nor night, 
but sometliing more gratefiil than either! 

Seldom do these teivellers speak of s^ing the face of man in 
ihelr joiirneyings, and when they do see him, they think there is 
something worthy to be noted. A tree and a man are rare in 
these strange, regions. No one traversing the llartz Forest would 
note or count the trees; nor, •in pas.smg down Cheapside, would 
make note of the men he saw; but in tlie Desert th(* traveller 
notes both as marvels, and talks of them with interest at the close 
of a weary journey. Just once, perhaps, in two or three clays, 
he meets a caravan on its way fiM>ni Sinai to Cairo, or from * 
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Cairo to Sinai; or perhaps, still more seldom, he may meet a 
solitary messenger, or come upon the black camel-hair tent un¬ 
der whiMi a family of»‘ Bedoiiin is sheltering itself from M'iml, 
or sim, or rain. Little enough of man, and still less of woman, 
is to be met with in these sands. 

No village, no town of living men, does he light imon. The 
ruins in some of the northern wadys, such as linhaibeh and 
SerSm, remind*him that there had l>een once cities here; ^md 
those in Feirdn speak of the six thousand monks tluft once had 
tbpir,abode in the convent or the mmmtain-cell of that tnoi'e 
southeni wady, But, save in the convents of Wady esh-81m(‘ih, 
at tlie foot pf Jehel Musa, or the khshis at Nukhl or Akabali, 
on the line of the Haj road, he sees no abodes of congregated 
men. But what he does not see of the living, he does see of the, 
dead. In life the Bedouin wander; in death they come togothoi\ 
and are thus “ gathered to their fathers’' in the spots which, for 
ages beyond tradition, Im e been the tribal ceraetenos. Traversing 
the more inland parts of the Desert, he sees not unfrci^uently 
groups of stones, perhaps a foot higli, which in the distance 
might be mistaken lor way marks, or the mysterious circles of 
olden wombip; but as he comes near, he ‘sees that the stones 
are generally arranged in couplets,'a few feet asunder. The 
stones are unhewn and uncarveu, without a name, a date, or line- 
fragments of debris from the neighbouring did', inserted suffi¬ 
ciently in the sand to keep them erect. No church, no mosque, 
no minaret; no enclosing wall 1 But Jiloslems do not Imiy in or 
beside mosques. Here and there a saint’s wely is built for and 
used as a mosque; for Mohammedanism,as well as Popery, ascribes 
sanctity, if not to dead :i^en’s hones, at least to dcacl ifteii’s tombs. 
Generally, however, Eastern grave-yards are at a distance both 
f^om city and mosque. These Bedouin tombs are, by all ac¬ 
counts, strangely, sadly attractive to the passer-by, from their 
rudeness and louoliiiess. Here and there the Arab has planted 
the gteen-Maved, white-hh*ssomed rittein, the slenderest and most 
gracel'ulof his luitive shrubs. And this he has chosen for affec¬ 
tion’s memorial. There it stands, in its ever-green beauty, brav¬ 
ing the desert-sun or courting the del^u’t-breeze, above tfie quiet 
dust of centuries, at mice the indication of Desert poverty, and 
the unobtrqsiye expression of Desert love. 

A less qtti-active; sight, the traveller tells us, are the remains, 
not of .the dead, bnt of the Eving. Wearied with a long day’s 
sultry march, durhig which his only shelter from the heat has 
been his white um|>rel|a, fOTwhichJhe paid dear enough at Cairo, 
he comes up, about sunsel^ to some brig^it sandy level, such as 
which, shaded from sun and wdi:^ looks out upon 
he Red Spa in itsldue stOrlnoss, or to some quiet nook, as Wady 
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Esh-Slicikli affords, looking np to tlie not distant Sih^itic oliflfe> 
—he finds the ^ound covered with the filthy relics of a* Bedouin 
encampment which had yesterday or lastweeck quitted the spot,-— 
half-burnt shrubs, blackened stones, embers of extinct fires, tom 
sandals, shreds of old garments, fragments of rope, bon.es of iaai- 
inals, with numerous indentations in all directions, wliere raen 
and camels had been lying. Or, approaching some wide-hranch* 
icg seyaleh tree, be is surprised to find its branSbes covered with 
rags -of oVery hue and shape, like the mast of a ship on some 
gala-day. Have the rags been drifted in upon the breezo|f or has 
a toiTent passed this w’ay aud deposited its floating spoil upon the • 
aiTesting branches ? No. They ore votive offerings of Moslem 
pilgrims or the Bedouin, lianging there as propitiatoiy mfrs or 
thanksgiving memorials;—the seydlcli or acacia being the only 
tree on whicli these memorials are found, as if it mone were 
sacred. Or he notices in the'distance curious objects on the 
sand, which look like baskets of wicker-work, white as snow.. On 
each side of tlie road between Cairo and Suex, traversed annually 
by so many thousands of beasts of burden; or in that re^on of 
the Desert where Abbas Pasha built his palace, on the veiy peak 
of the niounttiin thSt adjoips Sinai, these strange basket-like ob¬ 
jects appear every mile or two. lie goes up to them, aud fii^s 
that tliey are the skeletons of camels which tlie vulture has picked 
clean, and which sun and rain have bleached to the whiteness of 
ivory; for the camel is (eft to die on the spot when he fulls 
down exhausted. No one throws a shovelful of sand upon him; 
ere his eye is closed, and life is gone, the vulture is there, 
screaming and tearing, till, in a fewhom’s, only Ws bones ren|.ain 
—in a fewV^eeks or months to be buriediaa the sweeping saiid-drifr. 

In tlie 1 )escrt, too, the traveller finds strange traditions, old and 
new, Mohammedan and Christian—^traditions of love, cruelty. Su¬ 
perstition, miracle,—though none of daring deeds,.—true dee«ls for 
moulding a nation’s character, such as fasten their stories to the 
rocks of home, /fhere is Jcbclel-Banat, the ‘‘Hill of the Maidens,” 
where two Arab sisters, “ long, long ago,” in the iwKfdness of 
disappointed love, twisted their locks together, anck flung thein- 
selves from the double peaK into the rocky ravines below. Tlicre 
is the grave of Bheikli Amri in the northern re^on, between 
Ilufir and Ncheyeh, •^herc, beneath a rude cairn, lie the tones 
of a chieftain famed only tbr*the blood he shed and the cruelties 
he inflicted—blood and cruelty which still bring down on his re¬ 
mains the hot curses of each passing son of the Deserti There is 
the chapel-tomb of Sheikh %leh, m die walley wvhi<p»*still be^s 
his title, if not his name. Here, once a the Desert fribes 
assemble to commemomte Ms birth er dcatli, with gam^ a4d 
feast, and sacrifice. There is the cohveiSt of St Katharine at the 
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foot of Jebel M6sa, where miracles are recorded, and me places 
shown where they took place,—the very indentation made by the 
bodv' of Mases on the rock, the very Cypress tree planted by Elijah. 

''f he silence of the Desert has been frequently noted by travellers.^ 
There is no silence so profound anywhere, either by day or night. 
The little lizards, shooting like arrows from bush to bush, orironi 
rock to rock, a:^ wholly noiseless; the black ants, burrowing 
everywhere in the sand, are unheard; the light foot of tiie 
gaz,ellah amid the crags sounds not, save when he dashes down 
some ^one into the vaney below. Even the wind, as it takes its 
way over the sands, moves along in silence (as through some 
iEolian harp that has lost its strings), having no outstaniUng ob¬ 
ject to break the smoothness of its course and draw out the sounds, 
save wdien it rouses itself into tempest. All is silence,—silence 
even at noon—silence especially in moonshine orstarlight—silence, 
w;hose profoundness, wlien loifg continued, ceases to be sootliing 
or solemn, and becomes absolutely painful, if not ajqialling, op¬ 
pressing the spirit with an indescribable sense of dreary desolation. 
Mr Stanley thus refers to this subject, and, in connecti«n with it, 
to the marvellous distances which sound wjll traverse in these 
solitudes. His statement illustrates, more than one Scripture 
narrative. 

“ It is this probably, combined with the peculiarity of the at¬ 
mosphere, that produces the deep stillness and consequent reverbera¬ 
tion of the human voice, which can never be omitted in any enumera¬ 
tion of the characteristics of Mount Sinai. From the high<!St point of 
lias Sasaleh to its lower peak, a distance of about sixty feet, the page 
of a book, distinctly but not loudly read, w as perfectly audible ; and 
every remark of the variodl groups of travellers descending from the 
heights of the same point rose clearly to tliose immediiitely above them. 
If^vas the belief of the Arabs who conducted Niebuhr, that they could 
make themselves heard across the Gulf of Akaba; a belief doubtless 
exaggerated, yet probably originated or fostered by the great distance 
to which in those regions the voice can actually be carried. And it is 
probablyc^qm the same cause that so much attention has been excited 
by the mysterious noises which have from tirneyo time been heard on 
the summit of Gebel Mousa, in the neighbourhood of Um-Shdmer, and 
in the mountain of Nakds, or the Bell, so called from the legend that 
the sounds proceed Troia* the bells of a convent enclosed within the 
mountain. In this last instance the sound is supposed to originate in 
the rush of sand doWn the mountain' side; sand, here, as elsewhere, 
playing the same pa|t as the waters or snows of the north. In the case 
of Gebel, Mousa, whire it is said that the monks had originally settled 
on the highest p€ak,^ but w|sr<| by th^e strange noises driven down to 
their piesent seat in ^the valley ; and in the Case of ITm-8h6mer, where 
it was desfribed to ^urckb^rdt as like the poemd of artillery, tUej^e- 

I I Stanley, pp, 14,65. . ' 
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cise cause has never been ascertained. But in all fbx^se instances tlie 
effect must have been heightened by the deathlike silence oil^ a region 
where the fall of waters, even the trickling df brooks, is unknown.”— 
Pp. 14, 15. 

Once or twice in the course of ages has this silence been broken. 
Before the days of tToseph or Abraham, the kings of Egypt had 
. their quarries and copper-miucs in these solituties. At Snriibit 
El-Khadcsn there are still the monnmental inscriptions of tlie 
Pharaohs, as well as the relics of the smelting fnrnac^. ' At 
Wady Magharali there are like hieroglyphical inscriptions On 
the soft sandstone, and slopes of debris down from the Mag- ' 
harah” or Cave, where once a busy EgyptMn population toiled in 
excavating stones and metals for King Gatclieresd At Wady 
Mokatteb there remain, upon a thousand rocks, tlio written ves¬ 
tiges of the multitudes that must oijce have taken up their abode 
in that most barren of all desert vfdleys. 

Once again was its silence broken by the voices and footsteps, 
not of thousands, but of millions, when Israel, their chain snapped,, 
their yoke^shivered, fled from the oppressor. In a single day 
was the Desert tranafonned into a populous city, and the voice of 
man and v'oman, of age alid childhood, was heard amid these 
silent cliffs. Then the smoke of Israel’s sacrifice, tlio notes #f 
Israel’s song, went up into these tranquil skies. For the first 
time, the Desert had a history. And what a history! One only 
of forty years indeed; but one into whose brief years wore crowded 
events, of which each one by itself would constitute an era, and 
make a nation or a country famous for ever. That stoiy opens 
with ten awful plagues that left the ojipi-essor desolate,-—^})lagues 
which the divine accuracy of Scripture? language forbids us to 
reckon less than supernatural. If ten battles such as Marathon 
had been fought,—if ten sieges Such as Troy had been cndurecl, 
there could not have been a commencement of history half so 
glorious as that with which Israel’s Desert-story began." Behind 
them, as they leave the land of their bondage, the swor^ of the 
avenger flashes ; but the sea opens its green waves to*welcome 
tjiem, and then closes its depths «yer the enemies. * And if the 
retreat of Xenophon’s ten thousand has of itself formed a his¬ 
tory, what estimate may we take of that 4iistory of which the pas¬ 
sage through the sea w^ but the opening scene ? The Desert 
receives them ; the pillar-cloutl leads the way'; the bitter water 
is sweetened; the manna descends; the rock becomes a feun- 
tain; the old dwellers of the Desert, the Amaiekites, assail therii 
in vain; Sinai is reached; the God of Israel, amid thunder smd 
brightness, gives His law; for forty years tlie people Tfvandet 
amid these rocks an3 v^alleys which We have been sketching. 

’ Osbunj’s “ Monuiaental History of Egypt,” vol. i., p. 804. 
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Then the silence of the Desert was broken—broken by miracle 
and migiity deed'—broken by the tread and voice of tnillions,^— 
broken as it never had been beforfe, or since. For into the si¬ 
lence out of which it emerged, has that old desert returned. 

But in traversing these wastes, we carry a history in our 
liands, and for that liistory we are seeking sites. In one or two 
spots, such as the Written Valley or Magharah, wo arc seeking 
a history for sites ; but in general it is the converse qf tins thtt 
we are in quest of. Yet discoveries here are hard to make. The 
inten%l has been so Jong, and the population so scanty, that, 
though the race is still the same, old names have perished and 
new ones l)ecn substifbted, so that the \vork of identification is 
attended with peculiar difficiilties. Most of oiir identifications are 
but guesses, while by fiir the larger portion of Bible s<M?nes con¬ 
nected with Israels Bxodus and sojourn remains unknown. The 
sites of Mai'ah and Elim—aS; represented by El-IIow4rah and 
Churnndel—are but, after all, conjectures; and Binai, as iden¬ 
tified with Jebel Musa, is only a probability, founded upon cir¬ 
cumstantial evidence and thirteen centuries of unbrtsken tradi¬ 
tion. In these cases the native names are ijo helps. But there 
are one or two which have some claim upon our notice, more 
jBtJcently searched out. There is IJadharah, iiorth-cast of Jebol 
Musa, which may be regarded -as almost certainly identified with 
JIazerothf one of the first stations to w'liich Israel came after 
leaving Sinai.* There is Wady Jkrah^ wlu'cli, though with less 
certainty, is conjectimed to rej^resent the Tiiherah of Moses (Num. 
xi. 3, Deut. ix. 22), There is Aelana^ at the northern extremity 
of the Ctulf of Akabah, which might have been reckoned certain¬ 
ly the Elath of Scripture (Dent. ii. 8), were it not that Jerome 
sets this down as ten miles east of Petra; and Am el-Gliudyan 
ihiglit easily be the Arabic transmutation of Ezlon, in Exion- 
Cxaber, so far as letters are concerned; but Solomon’s Ezion- 
Gabor wtis a seaport, whereas Ghudyan is some eight or ten 
miles" from the snore,—only, as Dr Eobinson suggests, the gulf 
may ha^' extended some miles farther north than at present. 
There is Jehel esJii^Shercd*^ a fejv miks soutli of Petra, which ap¬ 
pears to be the Arabic successor of tlie Hebrew Mount Seir, 
There is Wady GhudayJiidh, a little westward of the Arabah, 
which probably represents the G^idyod^dt of Dent, x, 7, and the 
Hor-^Bagidgad o# Kum. xxxiii. 32. There is Rufiaiheh in the 
north, which k in all likelihood the Mehoboih of Isaac (Gen. 
xxvi. 22), A Ihible farther north is Arardh, which may bear 
the nanre of the 'Aroer in the south of Judah. Other places 
beside these we are assured, come to light, as the inquiries 

^ Ktitn. xi, a®. ■ ** Xandbi Of tbe Bible,” rot i. pp. 265-2S7.J,, ■ See also 
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of travellers extend. We have not mentioned Wady Jerur^ as 
corresponding to the Gerar of the Old Testament, as this seems 
to us very doubtful, to say no more, Stewart couM show 

that Wady Jerur ran north some fifty or lixty miles, till it ap¬ 
proached the ancient Paroma of early geographers, he wotild go 
far to prove liis point. But Wady Jerur runs east and ^vest j 
it is eighty or ninety, miles south of the Tljyroma; it could 
hitf’dly have been a Bhilistine regionj as Gerar doubtless was. 
Besides, filusebias and Jerome are express in their statements 
as to Gerar being only twenty-five miles south of EleutheAipolis. 

But the whole of tois^nidland region, between Palestine and ** 
the Ddsert, is Ml of interest. It has been little traversed, and 
hence but imperfectly known. Travellers have, in most cases, 
turned oflF their northern route either at Nukhl or eailier, in 
order. to visit the City .of the Rock, and so have only entered 
Palestine at Hcbw)n or Bhahariyeh. Hence the whole district 
lying between Kalat Nukhl and Ruhaibeh, or rather, we might 
say, between Nukb er-Rakineh and Bir cs-Seba, has been hither¬ 
to but poorly explored. Yet, as some of those who have tra¬ 
versed it remark, this is one of the most historically interesting 
portions of the Desert; if, indeed, we may call it Desert, and not 
ratiier part of Palestine. It is the land of the Patriarchs, of 
Abraham and Isaac, the country of faith, the home of the 
sojourners who had as yet reached no permanent dwelling-place. 
The reader of the Book of Genesis must feel that this region 
Inis attractions of its own, which the Desert has not, which 
Palestine has not,—not merely something belonging to a border 
land, but something linked in the heart of ove:i^’' believing man 
with the peculiar features of those who dwelt here as strangers, 
with nothing but the tent and the altar. 

But we pass into the Land of Promise; still, as hitherto, seeking 
sites for histories, 1 lere the identification of sites is much easier, 
and has been far more extensively accomplished. Prom the 
time that cross Wad;^es-Seba to the hour when you qtiit the 
boundary at Baneas or Ibaida, you tread almost ever/IEidur upon 
ruins, which, when interrogated,^yiold the secret of'their history 
in the somewhat altered, but stiH easily recognised name. Thre^j 
hooks axe all tliat are needM in assisting the tmvellerr-the 
Bible, Josephus, and the Onomasticon of Eusebius andderome. 
There ai-e minor helps, but these are the chief. It is almost 
entirely from these, that maps, tali within the-last t-wenty y^e, 
have been constructed; and it is wonderful how accurate these 
are in the main. * 

Had ecclesiastical tradition been less relied on ; had it been 
dismissed at once as iijcoiaj>etent and fallacious, th^ maps 
would have been much more ccoreet than they axe, Bu% relying 
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on the statements of pilgrim-travoHers who followed one another 
blindly, and not suspicious of the lies which monkish legends 
have embodied, both as* to places and events, onr chartographers 
have, till recently, disfigured their maps by adopting localities 
on ecclesiastical authorij^” alone. Hence, till lately, the site of the 
Holy Sepulchre was never called in question; the pit of Joseph 
was set down at KJian Jub-Yuseph, nof, far from the Huleli; 
Bethulia was given as south of Jerusalem, at the Frank Mowa- 
tain ; Shiloh was placed at Neby Semwil, close by Jerusalem ; 
Hothaj.i w^as written down as north of the Sea of Oalilce, not 
far from Safet; Tabor is called the Moiaatain of the Ti’ansfigura- 
tion. These palpable blunders were not accidental, nor ftiatters 
of mere ignorance; they were the result of an unconscious 
attaclnnent to ecclesiastical tradition, and of an unwillingness to 
abandon aites which, if fictitious, had at least been consecrated by 
the adorations of pilffrim-«dal for at least a thousand years. 
Even Reland, in his ralestina,”—a book of marvellous sagacity, 
accuracy, and research,—has not tluown off the shackles of 
tradition. Clarke was tlie first to take sword against tradition, 
and his Travels contain the first attack upon the hitherto almost 
unquestioned topography of Jerusalem and’^Palestine. But he 
A^s too vehement and indiscriminate, lie was mi iconoclast 
w-ithout judgment; and would have swept away almost every 
tradition, on the solo ground on which others had hitherto re¬ 
ceived them. 

It began now to be seen that there were two classes of tradi¬ 
tion afloat tliroughout Palestine, one the native, the other the 
monkish; the former the original and authentic, the latter 
the superinduced and fictitious. Distrust of the latter has been 
working its way into men’s minds; while confidence in the 
fijmier has established itself no less succassfully. Plitherto men 
had been content with the mere surface tradition; but now, 
having got down into a lower stratum, they are amajaed at the 
discoveries which they are milking,—discoveries which had 
bithcrto‘i»ecn»unatterapted,—discoveries which, thirty years ago, 
would have'been pronounced the* fputs of rashness and irre¬ 
verence, ' 

. The well-known disc<^very of the true site of Dothan sup¬ 
plies a ^ood,es:aihple. The monkish,traditions fixed it in a 
place which could i|ot fit into the Scripture narrative. In 1851, 
Lieutenant Van Veld© found, accidentally, rains wluch the 
natives called Dtrthan.” These were in a position wliicli fitted 
exactly iftto tfle ac<^mnt in the Bible. 

It js, thm, to the native .Iradition that Ve axe to look for the 
topography of I*ale|tine, When the ecclesmtical and the native 
agre<^ we accept agreement, though laying little atxess upon 
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it; whew they differ- we at once receive the native as the genuine 
and trustworthy. ' • 

Every traveller who has honestly tra^^rsed the- land, with the 
Bible as his guide-book, has made some discoveries. Of these 
Dr Kobinson stands highest; and if in some points he has failedjr 
that failure need not detract from the greatness of his ments as a 
wdiole. He has crotclyets; he writes sometimes ^in too one-sided 
a«})irit; he makes too much of old travellers, and too little of re¬ 
cent ones; he has, in our judgment, confused the topograpliy of 
denisalem ;—^but still lie has done much, very much for ralfestine. 
The ‘‘Narrative” of the “ Scotch Deputation,” published abciut* 
the same time, has been of no small service in tlie same field; and 
travellers from the East have in several cases acknowledged its 
value. Dr Wilson’s “ Lands of the Bible” is an admirable book, 
though tlie lovers of light readingmay not find their w’ay throu^ 
it. Van de Velde's “ Syria and«’l^alestino” is the work of a 
Christian mind and an able pen, though the descri|jtivc is at times 
rather overlaid with tlie reflective. As for De Saulcy, he ram¬ 
bles on imjst agi-«eably, though his discoveries do not always 
commend themselves to our credence, and liis flippancy (at times 
almost scepticism) is reprehensible. Of the many others who 
have written their traveller’s story wo cannot speak at length. 
Some are worthy of careful study, as elucidators of Scripture as 
w ell as of geography. When a man writes daithfully of what he 
himself did see and hear, he is worthtreadiiig, if he writes even 
with a moderate measure of intelligence; but when lie writes of 
what he ought to have seen and heard, or of what other travellers 
have seen and heard, or of what monks liave seen and heard, he 
is not worfli the time spent on reading his preface, so far at least 
as discovery' goes. 

There is considerable danger,—so far, we mean, as truth 
concerned,—in travelling with a theory in one’s head, especially if 
the traveller be naturally somewhat obstinate and hasty. A 
theory may be innocuous enough, if* the traveller who has given it 
lodgment is quite willing to have it dislodged arid. Miocked to 
pieces at the first ruin he .reaches, or the first hill his eye lights 
on; but if he persists in making it his guide, believing and dis¬ 
believing according to its Suggestioiits, fig will make little wav in 
topographical discovery.any^ere, and least way of all in a land 
of which the ancient landmarks are only beginning to be dim up 
or recognised. This is especially true or &e chorograpk^ of Jeru* 
s^em Itself, of which no satisfactory plan or map has yet been, 
mven. Eobmson.was much too short tune there, eVen f^koniag 
both visits ; an^ as he seems to Imve made up his mind on cerinin 
loading points from the very first, and not to have looked a* 
other Sue of the question at his second visit, we cannot hut mi- 
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tertain suspicions of the accuracy of his views. Eight or ten 
Jays' staV in tliat city was not suificieiit to familiarir.c him with 
its complicated details, versant as he was, more than most, in such 
matters. The evidence and arguments by which some of his 
main positions are sustained, striKe us as incomplete, if not falla¬ 
cious. The more that the subject is studied, the more will it be 
seen tliat tlie com'ect topography of Jerusalem remains yet to be 
given, and that some of tlic main positions assumed by \ )r lloblfi- 
son ■u’iU reTiire to be first of all set aside. Tliis is too wide a 
subject to be discussed here, and involves too many points, as 
'"w^eli as the investigation of a mass of evidence, ancient and 
modern, wdilch w'oulcl require a whole article. But it is riglit 
that those interested in the matter should be made to hnow that 
there have been very decided exceptions taken to Br Kohinson's 
theory, and that those who arc best acquainted wnth the subject 
consider it as fir from being'settled fis ever. Most thoroughly 
has the American traveller sifted one question, that relating to 
tlio Holy Sepulchre, and demonstrated that the present site is a 
fictionancient and venerable it may be, but not the le^ a fic¬ 
tion. On other points, Ifowevcr, he has not, been so successful; 
and that we are not alone in our judgment, may bb seen from the 
fallowing extract from a quite recent American work, whoso title 
appears at the head of this article. Tlio author thus combats one 
of his fellow-countryman’s leading positions,—tliat relating to the 
lie of the Tyropoeou, and%hat we may call its western terminus. 
It may bo difficult fully to explain the matter without a plan, but 
the following passage wiU, to a certain extent, tell its own tale:— 

“ I have yet another view of this ihatter to take. Dr Robinson 
gjyes part of the passage from Josephus, as follows: 

“ ‘ Over-against this (Akra) was a third hill, by nature lower than 
Akra, and formerly separated by another broad valley. But, afterwards, 
in the limes when the Maccabees ruled, they threw earth into this 
valley' desiring to connect the city with the temple.’ 

“ This ttdrd*hill was Mount Moriah, the hill of the temple. Now, 
it is clear, th&t there is no intimation ftxat Akra was separated from 
Moriah by any valley. Even Dr Robinson’s peculiar jnethod of 
translating the passage (which gives us a sentence actually without 
meaning) it ijejrtalnly conclusive that the ‘ other broad valley ’ did 
not sepamte Akra,Jrdm Moriah. Tl^ia translation, if Jt means any¬ 
thing, implies thut^Moriak itself was divided by anot^* broad valley. 
But the Greek is w|iiartt 9 ^opayyi 8ieipy6{iMtfoif aXXs iTp^ipoPf and the cor¬ 
rect tianaiation, apprehend, * formerly otherwise separated by a 
broad valley/ thafis, frgto'the other city. ; The Sentence will then 
read ; *(>Veivogai|st tms was a third hill, by nature lowm^ tban 
Akra, and formerly otherwise separated (r. e\ frbfn the other''City, or 
Zion) by a broa<f‘valley. But, afterward, in the times when the 
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Asmonemis ruled, they threw earth itkto this valley, desiring to con¬ 
nect the city with the temple.’ * 

“ If, as I have supposed, Akra included the whole inoon-like sweep 
of the fiill from Zion to the fortress of Antonia, then Akra actually 
needed to he divided from the temple by the trench, instead of being 
connected with it by filling up a valley. And we are left to look for 
such a heaping up (xo®) across the valley of the Tyropceon below. 

- Wo are at no loss to :dnd it. The causeway acro*8S this valley has 
long been a subject of discussion. Its existence is manifest enough to 
the eye, since it is impossible to go down the Tyropceon valley with¬ 
out climbing over it as it crosses the valley about on a line with the « 
north end of Zion. 

“ The sentence, then, has a distinct meaning and connection. The 
third hill, Moriah, was lower than Akra, which actually sloped off to 
it on the north of the temple. This was its relation to Akra. Other¬ 
wise, that is as regards the other great part of the city, Zion, it was 
separated from it by a broad valley, Vt-hich afterward the Maccabees 
heaped up with a causeway, so that the approach to it from that city 
should be as nearly on a level, as it already was from the new city. 
The result of this work is obvious. It connected the temple with 
Zion, as it was already connected with Akra, and thus it was possible 
to walk entirely f|.rouAd the cptral basin of the city on an unvarying 
level, crossing the T 3 rropoeon and the trench of Antonia by bridges. ^ 

It follows, if we have correctly located Akra, that the Tyropceon 
valley is, as we have already intimated, that valley which cut off the 
north side of Zion, and on the opposite sides of whose ravine the pre¬ 
cipitous cliffs of Zion and Akra arose. This TaMey came into the 
great basin in the heart of the city, and turning southward, under the 
north-eastern cliffs of Zion, continued down to Siloam, being then a 
broader valley, but retaining the same name. The objection, that this 
name would not correctly apply to the two valleys, loses its force if 
we believe tbe crescent shape of Akra, which I have suggested, since 
there would then be no other valley coming into the basin except thi? 
one, which continued by a uniform descent towards Sftoam $ nor is it 
impossible that the salesmen who gave it its name originally, carried on 
their business in both parts of the valley, which would be a suffkdent 
reason for the uniform name.”—^Pp. 267-269.^ * 

Williams was much long^ in ^Jerusaleinj and, HI len^h of 
residence would have given his opinions some weight, had he not 
been all the while engrossed vrith a theory, or rather wrapt up 
ill one great ecclesiasticaJL idea, that the present Church of the 
Holy Sepulchre is on the true* Calvary. THs tradition of the 
Church tnust be maintained at all hazards. Wall and gate, 
tower and hill, must be made to give way to this. 

To defend the point of mw of the Church, Mr Willimna hits 
written his massive work, in wHch the reader may find all thljt 
can possibly be said upcai tbe ecclesiastic^ side of the ^i^ssrion. 

1 Prime’s “Teat life in the Holy I.an4.” 

VOL, xxvn. NO. MV. 2 N ' 
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Blit written by a partisan, the book must be taken for what it is 
w’orth. ,, 

Mr Ferguson has not been in Jerusalem at all, yet ho writes ‘ 
a book of wonderful aceuracy upon several points conncctofl 
with its topography^ Ilis theory of the Mosque of Omar being 
the original site of the Oliiu'ch of the Holy Sepulchre, is o])ento 
more olqectionsrthaii he seems to think, cr than even his acnt(;- 
ncss and ingenuity could answer. But his book is^ ingenious, 
though its writer is too much of a dogmatist. 

The briefest, but j)erhaps ablest treatise on the whole subject, 
is to be foimd in two numbers of the “ Museum of Clahsical 
Antiquities.” Though not admitting some of the author’s (‘on- 
clusions, wc think highly of his work.* 

Superstiti<'»n has thrown its network of fictions over Jerusalem, 
})erplexing and ravelling its, entire geography. Wo hav(,‘, to a 
certain extent, succeeded in disentangling the conftision, and 
separating the real from the unreal. But no com])Iele unravel¬ 
ling can be effected till wc have gone below the surtac*e. It is 
easy to deny a legend, or to dispute a name, or to disprove a 
site; but it is not so easy to discover the tr^ith which mjiy liavo 
been smothered beneath the fiction, and to substitute the true 
*site and the old name for those which ignorance or clnirch-cruft 
may liave given. 

Yet in swetiping aw’ay the false, let us beware of abanfloiiing 
the true, or think to conciliate the adherent of the fidso by cast¬ 
ing suspicion on the true, as if all were either equally certain or 
equally doubtful. There is such a thing as a wise and honest 
discrimination ; there is a weighing of evidence and a sifting of 
testimony. A deliberate and unsparing onsfanght upon tJio fic¬ 
titious is no indication of a man’s unwillingness to hold fast that 
which is genuine. Traditions of truth and doctrine not found 
in the Bible had better, we imagine, be let alone, unless evidence 
of inspiration can be adduced equal to that on which the canon 
rests, ^''raditions of iniracles subsequent to the days of the 
apostles n^ay he received by those who are in need of new 
mir^les, but their authenticity on^t to be decided gravely, and 
frimchers diuly ascertained. But in regard ,!# all that is 
written in the truest 6f all true books, wc shoul<i|lGiTiow that wc 
give up a|nf we admit that it contaiiss inaccurades in its state¬ 
ments, ; > 

Strauss’s dbj(^t was to discover inaccuracies in Scripture, in 
order fr pfove It mythical. He believed in Biblical cont^udk- 
timm part its. inspiration,—as that which indicated its 

f “Ah-Bssay o» Ibe Aacieat Topography of ^rusaleiB,” etc., by Jawes Per- 
casoo, P47. 

* Vol. ii,, p.'lS. 'April, 
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inytliical character. Its contradictions were needful, in order to 
keep men from believing its straightforward simpliciiy. This, 
lioM'ever, is a kind of inspiration not gefterall j accepted, even by 
those who are as eager as the German to detect inconsistencies; 
as it is thought more scholarlike and more scientific to make 
these blots reasons for lowering the A iilgar standard of inspiration, 
and flinging off the tarammols which that standard had fastened 
»i.)und the freedom of judgment, and by w'hich it had stereotyped 
theology.* 

To believe without a standard of beliefj to think w'i'lhout a 
rule of thought, is supposed by many to be spiritual freedom# 
llms at least wide enough rotnn is left either for sailing or for 
drifting, as the case may be; compass,^and helm, and anchor, 
being at the same time somcnvliat superseded by superior sea¬ 
manship, and ability tp c-alculate on, if not to control, the elements. 
The men are no doubt brave, tlal sea is wide and deej>, its sur¬ 
face at present looks blue and wiiiniug; but are its farther 
shores verdure or harremiess ?—at its bottom are there pearls or 
only rocks t 

()iie thing that suggests itself to the reader of these Eastern 
travels, as he turns pag(‘ .after page, is the marvellous accuracy 
of Scripture in small tilings. The nan*a.tive spreads itself ojer 
more than two thousand years,—or at least the narrators, from 
]Mos<.‘S to John, extend along this line,—no one having any com¬ 
munication with the other. Yet in their minutest details there 
is harmony. As to men, places, names, distances, how singular 
llie concurrence ! Impostors avoid details. Ho who compiled 
the apoeiyi>hal Book of Enoch Inis showm some sagacity in 
keeping fo general statement. He names places, hut lie never 
commits himself to relative position or distance. The Bible, in 
almost every chapter, commits itself to both of these; nor*in 
any one knoAvn instance has geopraphical incorrectness, or even 
indistinctness, been detected. Each new traveller is discovering 
fresh examples of precision and accuracy, not merely*greater 
than that of Jerome and Eusebius, but pven «f Josephus 
himself. * • ' 

It neither challenges, scrutiny nor evades it. It lets things 
take t|ieir course, in the manifest co^jfidence that it ciui be ho 
loser by disctiveries ii\ science, in history, or in topography. It 
make.s no haste. It can afS>rd to wait, quietly enduring the re¬ 
proaches flung on it, and the suspicions raised as to its integrity, 
it waited long for the discovery and decipherment of Egyptian 
hieroglyjihics on obelisk, tomb, and temple. They eftme at tasty 
and it found itself no loser. It waited longer Ibr the 8cu3*ptnres 
and inscriptions of Nineveh, , They came at last^ and It, found in 
them a vindication and a testimony which haye ' 
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to many a friend, and sobered, if not silenced, many an adver- 
BOty. 

It waited witli equal equanimity for the results of topographi¬ 
cal discover in those lands of wmch it was more especially the 
annalist. This was, of all. others, the thing most fitted to test, 
and in wliich failure would cei*taialy involve the loss of charac¬ 
ter as well as reference. In this balance'* it has been weighed 
—weighed by cavill®r and admirer—and 7iot found, wanting: 
There were many cities or places for which it did not need to 
wait, fdr all along it had been a oorrect,topo^apher. Hebron, 
'and Bethlehem, and Samaria, and Nazareth, and many other 
towns, have stood -out from the earliest age as witnesses to its 
correctness. Above allf Jerusalem 3 No amount of eeclcsiasti- 
cid rubbish has been sufficient to overlay or displace the main 
features of that city and its suburbs. Along its western side, 
spreading out to the south, stS^dtehes the old plain or valley of 
liephaim, David fought, once and again, the hosts of 

I'hilistia. jl^P’the Kedron, beginning Ijcyond the north-wes¬ 
tern angle^*^^ wall, sweeps round the city with its quiet curv e, 
deepeningbends, and widening into fruitful hollow 
where the bid olives still mark the-Garden of Gethsemane. 
There rises, to the east, the gi*ey ridge of Olivet, with its scat¬ 
tered olives here and there, reminding tlie gazer of what it onee 
was, ere Titus swept away its verdure, stem and branch. There, 
to the soutli-east, where the extremity of the Tyropa^on divides 
Sion from Ophel, is Siloam, or, as it is now modernized, Silwan, 
—not a brook, as Milton calls it, nor a fountain, as other poets 
have named k, but a pool, as Nehemiah and the evangelist have 
truly designated it,—a jiool now in ruins and almost empty, but 
still reminding the travellei* of Old and New Testament verity. 
There is Sion, too, with the oblong castle which now represents 
the Tower of David, which, in all likelihood, has sprung out of 
the ruins of that very tower which took the name of Judah’s 
kir^. TChere are all these great features of the wondrous city, 
just as Scri|)ture has drawn them. Time and the spoiler have 
swept away Hfiich, but they have j^lfed ia some things; and these 
have been left as witnesses to tire truthfulness of the old sketches 
of Jerusalem given us a hundred, times over in the Book of Truth. 

Not a few m ^ siles for which it waited long, refusing to alter 
its measurement according to ecdesiastical caprice, have within 
these tweni^ years come to light. In the eastern Kerak, perched 
on one of j^e stalwart hills that frown over the B4hr Lftt, is re- 
now Kir ciMoab; J aa in the Galilean Kerak, whose 
rums cover mounts <i-t the south-western angle of the B0.hr 
. Tr^ariwh, as frnnd .ibhe Tarrichea of if not also the 

liahliath of Joshua. JPor fourteen hundred years Shiloh—where 
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the tabernacle stood, and Samuel ministered, and Eli died—-was 
fixed on the high peak, some six miles west of Jerasale9n, named 
Nebi Semwil, in contradiction to the oi3 narrative. A traveller 
passing northward firom el-Bireh to N^sblns, turns some two or 
three miles out of Ins way to fibe ri^it, and there,, on the high 
slope of a hill wliich commands a whole network cf valleys, he 
finds mounds of curious ruins, named SeiMn, on the vety spot to 
which the Divine narrative would have led Mm. Not above a 
few miles from the Mils of Nazareth in one direction, and no far¬ 
ther from Tabor on the other, stands an old square ruih, com- - 
inanding the whole plain of Esdraelon. The Ar^s call it Zerin f 
and in it we see the ancient Jezreel of Ahab, A little farther 
north lies a filthy village, fenced round with prickly pears instead 
of walls: its name is Solam, representing beyond doubt the an¬ 
cient Shunem of EUsha, These are but one or two of the many 
places which have of late years cctoe up to view, and the resusci¬ 
tation of which has so strikingly verified tlie Scripture as to tlie 
accuracy of its minutest detaiG. 

For other sites it still waits. A few years will bring more 
numerous confiri^tions. It waits for the disooveiy of Caper¬ 
naum; for Dr Kobinson’s proof as to Khan Minyeh is defective and 
inconclusive. It waits for the discovery of Dan, in the extreme 
north; for Dr Wilson’s ingenious conjecture as to the identity of 
Tell-el-Kadi and Dan, from the common siOTification of their 
names (judge), is after all doubtful, though aclopted by all subse¬ 
quent travellers. It waits for the resuscitation of Zelzah, in the 
borders of Benjamin; for, though the suggestion of the Scotch 
Dcputatiop, as to its being the modern Beit-jalah, on the. olive 
heights above Kachers toinb, is not unlikely, it wants corrobora¬ 
tion. It waits till, somewhere within a two miles’ range of Jeru¬ 
salem, some traveller shall light on Mizpah of Bcnjamm, the clly 
of the assembled tribes in the days of the Jud^; for Mr Stan¬ 
ley’s idea, that it is the Scopns of Josephus, though not impro¬ 
bable, is uncertain. It waits, too, for the discovay of Eilhmaus, 
so well known, though but once named in New Testalhent story; 
for most assuredly the Nicopolis gf the Romans is wof the Emmaus 
of the Evan^list and of Jc«sephus. That the Roman Nicopolis is 
now the Arab Amwis, and that Amwlte represents some ancient 
Emmaus,-r~these points^re clear enough. But Emmaus—mean¬ 
ing, as it probably does, hot ^aths—was a name known in the 
north as well as t^n south of Palestine. The Emmaus of Duke 
was a villa^ some seven miles and a half from JeruSai©m>^a 
distance which men m%h| quietly walk to and fro in a 
not a city twenty miles off, a distance which men, going and f©* 
tuiming, could not possibly accomplish so as to be present in the 
evening in Jeirusalem. ^ 
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Wc still wait for the discovery of Emmaus, sixty stadia from 
Jerusalem. It will comp in good time; not by the alteration of 
the text either of Luke or Josephus, but by some traveller, who 
has no theory to support, lighting on some old min, which his 
fellali-guide* tells him is called Amwas, like two or three other 
places,—some hir off, and some near. But for such a discoveiy 
the Bible docs ndt need to make haste, nol do its readers need 
to be impatient It will come in good time. . 

It is<,not without reason that one would contend for the accu- 
^racy of Scripture, even in its words. Accurate precision forms 
the very perfection of Euclid’s “Elements” and Newton’s 
“ TMneipianor is it any disparagement of these to pronounce 
them stereotyped and unalterable. A modem German, indeed, 
has said that “ cvervthiiig noble loses its aroma as soon as men 
restrict it to an undiangeable forai;” yet no one supjwses that 
Euclid or Newton have lost their nobility because tnev are un¬ 
changeable in their fbnn and truth. It is the glory of science, 
that each proposition in these works is as trae to-day as it was 
when first demonstrated by its author. Trath never changes. 
It advances, it expands, it multiplies; but it*',does not change. 
It may be added to, but it cannot be taken from. In ac(]uir- 
iifg new territory, it does not surrender the old. Its annexa¬ 
tions are all genuine .additions. No mathematics, however 
advanced, gives up old territory; so no theology, however “ ad¬ 
vanced,” can renounce the dogmatical acquisitions of the jaist, 
unless on the ground that they are false. To call them obsolete, 
is childish; to say they arc not suited to the age, is a con- 
tlemnation of the age more than of them. Mathematics cannot 
advance save by a perpetual recun'ence to first principles; and 
it^is only thus that theology can advance. Nor can anything 
be more suspicious than this disposition to make progress by 
leaving old truth behind. No one feels himself shackled by 
his ful|^ belief in the “Principia,” His adherence to these is no 
hindrance t^ progress; much the reverse. Nor does our adher¬ 
ence to the accurate and nnchangeable.^rms of thought and 
theologv, given us in Scripture^ protet|^ our making constant 
adiHtions to our knowledge. Love does not grow by giving up 
the past knowledge; nor does theology. 

Not would^ ary one admit the inaccutaqj of a fa- 

vormite author: not without a si^i could he bring nifnise# to 
believe that the wtfds of Paradise Lost” were not Milton’s 
words. Sp, not willingly can any one concede the inaccuracy 
of Scripture: not without a ^gh can any one bring himself to 
bolieve that its worc|g are not the words of God. If the Afheist 
be really smeere, it ^mst have been with a sotl^M heart that 
he reiinguished the i^ea tff the existence of an infinitely perfect 
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and blessed Being; and it must have been with no ordinary 
feelings of terror that he discovered that the workfs gi^at arch 
was witliout a keystone. And if the deniers of v6rba! accuracy 
to Scripture be thoroughly sincere, it must have been with no 
common bitterness of soul that they discovered that the Bible 
w'as inaccurate, and that its words were not the words of God. 
. What struggles it must have cost them to believe this I AYith 
what reliu;tance they must have come to this sad conclusion! 
With wdiat fear must they enter on all speculation, knowing 
tliat they are thus shut out from the great source of certSinty! 
And with what tenderness should they bear with the scruples of 
those who are still clinging to the words of Scripture, and resting 
themselves on the belief, that God has spoken, that God has 
written, not thoughts merely, but tvords —^imerring words— 
which they find to be no chain, no trammel, but a lamp luito 
their fc^et, and a light unto their pjtth! 

The most original tliiukcr is not the man who speculates or 
dreams; but the man who studies the processes of nature, outer 
and inner,—and on these grafts his thoughts, and out of these 
originates his propositions, oi; axioms, or deductions. For all 
these processes are the visible expression of thoughts far higher 
and wider than those of man. So the most original and most, 
advanced theologian is n^t the man who flings abroad new 
opinions gaily clothed; but the man who studies every wortl of 
Scripture, and every fact contained in those. For these words 
and facts me of all others the most pregnant and fruitful; seeing 
they arc the embodiments of divine, .and therefore infinitely 
jtrofound thouglit;—thought which, if carefully deposited ainl 
honestly cherished, will prove the parent of an endless offspring, 
—true, origiiisil, and progicssive, though not of course, like itselfj 
perfect and divine. * 
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succession to the crovvu ol', 316. 

Tlnackcry, Mr, extracts from, 18(1,181. 

Tispot’s opinion of Wart’s Logic, 42 ?/. 

Trench, Mr, sacred Latin poetry, 201, 203. 

Tutretinc, supposed views of, 360. 

Unity in religion, 3. 

War, Chinese, 104. 

Watts, Isaac, 23—cprly piety, 24—the di.s- 
senting academy, 25—born a poet, 26— 
a peers nurture, 27, 28—first hymn, 29 
—publishes hiijipooms and bynins, 30— 
characteristics, 31,' 32—songs in thc 
night, 33, 34—the father of Eiiglisii 
hymnology, 35—specimen.^, 30, ”7 — 
songs for children, 38—call to tl;^ ' 
nistcriaj office; state of health; guest of 
Sir Thomas and Lady Abney, 39—im¬ 
provement of Christian literature, 40— 
colleague in the ministry—consecrates 
literature to the Gospel, 41—^forte ivas 
explanation, 42—Icssdb of his Ijfc, 43. 

Whately—,s'(" Bacon. 

West Indies, effects of abolition of slaveiy' 
iu the, 459, 
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